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The Dawn of Humanism in Italy’ 


THE VIEW THAT a revival of letters occurred towards the end of the middle 
ages was not started by nineteenth-century German historians. Only a 
few decades after humanism had been introduced into England, John 
Leland celebrated in one of his Latin poems the ‘renascens doctrina’ and 
those Englishmen who had been responsible for it.2 Similarly, well over a 
century before Leland the Italians had realized that a breakaway from the 
old literary ways had taken place in their country a few generations before 
them. Leading humanists like Poggio, Leonardo Bruni, Valla and Guarino, 
refused to consider themselves as the continuators of medieval scholarship. 
They believed they were reviving classical civilization. Their morals, their 
religion, their very way of life, created an iron curtain between themselves 
and the ancients. Still all this did not prevent these scholars from proclaim- 
ing the Greeks and Romans as their main guides and sources of inspiration. 
It was common belief among fifteenth-century humanists that Petrarch 
had been the turning point in the breakaway from the old tradition. In his 
Italia illustrata, completed in 1453, Biondo Flavio pointed in fact to Petrarch 
as the initiator of the new literary fashions. This is a view from which we 
have hardly disentangled ourselves completely even now, and which still 
figures prominently in many modern literary histories. As a matter of fact, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio did not start Italian humanism, for the simple 
reason that it already existed before them. This does not, however, diminish 
their achievement. For although they relied to some extent on the found- 
ations laid down by earlier humanists, they nevertheless succeeded in erecting 
upon them a noble building. 

Neither Petrarch nor Boccaccio had recognized directly and openly that 
they had some predecessors in their studies. Even Boccaccio’s acknowledg- 


1At University College London on 28 May 1947 Professor Roberto Weiss 
delivered his inaugural lecture The Dawn of Humanism in Italy. Issued in pamphlet 
form it has never ceased to be acknowledged the classic account of a leading topic in 
the history of Western civilisation. The following text, extensively revised by the 
author, brings the lecture abreast of the considerable researches in this field published 
throughout the last two decades. Most of the changes occur in the footnotes and in 
the provision of a new bibliographical appendix. This version is published by kind 
permission of University College. 

2J, Leland, Collectanea de rebus britannicis, ed. T. Hearne (1774), v. 137. 

$ Biondo Flavio, Opera (Basle, 1531), p- 346. 


1 © University of London and contributors 
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ments in the De genologia deorum: do not go further than referring to some 
writers as useful quarries of information. This was instead observed and 
stressed by two humanists who regarded the memory of Petrarch with an 
almost religious devotion. Coluccio Salutati, the scholar on whose shoulders 
had fallen Petrarch’s mantle, showed no hesitation in tracing the revival of 
the ancient literary ways to the early fourteenth century. Writing in 1395 
to the cardinal of Padua, Salutati said: ‘Emerserunt parumper nostro 
seculo studia litterarum; et primus eloquentie cultor fuit conterraneus tuus 
Musattus Patavinus, fuit et Gerius Aretinus, maximus Plinii Secundi 
oratoris, qui alterius eiusdem nominis sororis nepos fuit, imitator’.? Five 
years later Salutati repeated more or less this statement in a letter to Fran- 
cesco Zabarella: ‘Duos doctores memini, vir insignis’, he wrote, ‘extra 
gregem inter iuris consultissimos numerande, qui stilo et eloquentia hoc 
quartodecimo seculo claruerunt; unus, scilicet, compatriota tuus Alber- 
tinus Mussatus, cuius admiramur hystorias et habemus poemata; alter 
fuit Gerius Aretinus, cuius versus et epistolas satirasque prosaicas non 
mediocriter commendamus’.3 These significant claims by the most prom- 
inent of Petrarch’s successors were repeated for Mussato in the De scriptori- 
bus latinis of Sicco Polenton,‘ a vast and ambitious work completed during 
the first half of the fifteenth century. Needless to say, Salutati and Polenton 
had glimpsed only one side of the truth. It is, nevertheless, worth noticing 
that they both placed the beginnings of the ‘Renovatio Litterarum’ some 
time before Petrarch. 

It was during the later part of the thirteenth century that the spirit of the 
ancient writers began to be better appreciated than formerly. Their works 
began to be read with greater insight and criticism, while the examples from 
ancient history began to be interpreted in a different light. What we find 
then was the first awakening of the movement which in a few decades 
blossomed into the humanism of Petrarch and his circle. Nor were these 
early humanist signs limited to one place. They may be detected more or 
less simultaneously at Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, Milan, Bologna, 
Florence and Naples. Naturally enough, their intensity and quality varied 
from place to place. Yet in differing degrees they were to be found in all 
these towns, which is the same as saying in every part of Italy. Why did 
humanism start at this moment? This is a very thorny point on which I 
prefer not to dwell at present. There is, however, one aspect of these begin- 
nings which I would like to consider now, since, as far as I know, it has not 
yet been sufficiently stressed, this being the leading role of lawyers in the 
early development of humanism in Italy. That jurists and notaries gave a 
very significant contribution in this field is scarcely surprising, since apart 
frorn their constituting one of the most literate sections of the laity, the very 
nature of their studies and profession kept them in daily contact with Roman 


1Boccaccio, De genologia deorum, XV, 6. 

3 Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, ed. F. Novati (Rome, 1891-1911), iii. 84. 
3 Ibid., iii. 408-10. 

tA. Zardo, Albertino Mussato (Padua, 1884), p. 369. 
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tradition. Their application of the Digest and Code to contemporary prob- 
lems led them to see Roman civilization as a living thing. It was therefore 
not unnatural that when turning to the classics they should have approached 
them in a similar spirit, and with methods often little different from those 
followed by them in the interpretation of juristic texts. In view of this, one 
might suggest that the new attitude towards ancient literature partly came 
from the study of Roman law at the hands of the glossators. Another 
factor was the employment of rhetoric in politics. In all probability the 
medieval approach to Roman law, the use of rhetoric, and the study of 
grammar all had their share in it. One thing emerges none the less clearly: 
the prominent role of lawyers in starting humanism in Italy. 

It has just been suggested that lawyers had a large part in the launching 
of humanist activities. Let us then turn to the biographies of early humanists 
for confirmation. Padua: Lovato dei Lovati, Geremia da Montagnone, 
Rolando da Piazzola, were judges, while Albertino Mussato was a notary. 
Venice: in that town humanism started in the ducal chancery, and all its 
leading exponents were notaries. Verona: Benzo d’Alessandria was a 
notary, Guglielmo da Pastrengo who continued his traditions was a jurist. 
Bologna: Giovanni d’Andrea was one of the leading jurists and canonists 
of his age. Florence: Geri d’Arezzo and Francesco da Barberino were both 
doctors of civil law. Naples: Paolo da Perugia and Barbato da Sulmona 
were both notaries, and the former was also well known for his legal studies. 
Needless to say, grammarians and members of the clergy appear side by 
side with these lawyers, but the men of law formed the overwhelming 
majority. i 

Padua is the town in Italy where the earliest signs of a humanist movement 
may be detected. Around the judge Lovato dei Lovati there gathered during 
the last decades of the thirteenth century a group of lawyers who delighted 
in alternating their legal duties with the pursuit of the humanities. Latin 
poetry proved a favourite hobby with them, and it was above all in this field 
that they were able to show a deeper feeling for classical values than their 
predecessors. That Lovato had inaugurated a new tradition was noticed 
by some of his contemporaries. Giovanni del Virgilio, the Bolognese 
grammarian who exchanged Latin verse with Dante, referred to this in 
a Latin eclogue addressed to Albertino Mussato,1 while Petrarch, usually 
so reticent, went out of his way to praise Lovato about forty years after his 
death. A judge who played a role of some importance in public life, Lovato 
successfully pursued the humanities as well as the law. Unfortunately, 
very little of his writings has survived. We have lost his Latin poem on 
Tristan and Iseult, which would have given us a unique example of an 
early humanist’s treatment of romantic legend, and we have also lost for 
ever his invective against the Guelfs and Ghibellines. What has been 


1P. H. Wicksteed and E. G. Gardner, Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio (Westmin- 
ster, 1902), pp. 37, 190. 

? Francesco Petrarca, Rerum memorandarum libri, ed. G. Billanovich (Florence, 
1945), P. 84. 
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preserved of his Latin verse is nevertheless sufficient to justify the high opin- 
ion of his contemporaries, for these poems display not only a subtle apprecia- 
tion of ancient poetry, but also an uncommon liveliness and balanced taste. 
It was this devotion to ancient poetry which made him arise in its defence 
against those who favoured vernacular verse. Lovato’s defence reveals 
more than anything else his humanist sentiments. These were also evident 
from his part in connection with the discovery of the alleged remains of the 
mythical founder of Padua, the Trojan Antenor and their translation 
to a stone ark in 1283-4. The most important part of Lovato’s humanist 
pursuits was, however, neither his poetry, nor his activities in connection 
with the pseudo-Antenor, but his study of Seneca’s Tragedies. The 
Tragedies had been very little known during the middle ages,1 and the 
revival of an interest in them during the early fourteenth century was 
entirely due to Lovato. What appears to have fascinated him most in those 
emphatic plays was their metric structure, which had hitherto been the 
chief obstacle to their popularity. In writing a short tract explaining these 
metres, Lovato was attempting to make them clearer to his contemporaries. 
But the importance of his tract is not confined to this: as Carducci remarked, 
Lovato’s treatise was ‘forse nel medio evo il primo saggio esplicativo della 
metrica senechiana’.® It is in fact the first Renaissance treatise on 
metric. 

Lovato’s personality and achievement were powerful enough to start a 
humanist circle in Padua which looked to him as a master. According to 
Giovanni del Virgilio, on his death in 1309 his poetic mantle fell on the 
shoulders of his nephew, the judge Rolando da Piazzola,* to whom he had 
dedicated his now lost invective against the Guelfs and Ghibellines.5 Rolando 
has left no writings from which we can judge his achievement. But we do pos- 
sess the copy of a pseudo-classical inscription taken by him during a visit to 
Rome in 1302,° which testifies to some archaeological interest; while what 
we are told about Rolando by contemporary chroniclers shows him to have 
been a gifted orator in the grand manner. Of the other leading members of 
the same group, Giambono d'Andrea dei Favafoschi possessed some versify- 
ing ability, while the judge Geremia da Montagnone, who remained above 
all a lawyer and did not strictly come within Lovato’s group, was the author 
of one of the most popular Florilegia ever produced. In this work, which 
was modelled on the Digest, Montagnone collected an imposing number of 


1 For the knowledge of Seneca’s Tragedies during the middle ages, cf. E. Frances- 
chini, Studi di filologia latina medievale (Milan, 1938), pp. 1-105. A very important 
14th-century MS. of Seneca’s Tragedies and other writings so far unnoticed is in the 
Biblioteca Antoniana of Padua, MS. I. 9. The margins of this MS. contain a large 
amount of glosses in a 14th-century hand which would be well worth studying. 

2 Printed in F. Novati, ‘Nuovi studi su Albertino Mussato’, Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, vi (1885), 192 n. 1. 

3 In Albertino Mussato, Ecerinide, ed. L. Padrin (Bologna, 1900), p. 272. 

4 Above, p. 3, D. r. 

*G. Girardi, Rolando da Piazzola (Padua, 1909), pp. 15-16. 

* Novati, ‘Nuovi studi su Albertino Mussato’, ubi supra, p. 193, n. 1. 
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moral sayings occurring in classical and medieval writers. The range of 
texts quoted in it, which included even the recently discovered Liber Catull, 
went well beyond what was usually available during the later middle ages. 
What is even more striking in this Florilegium is the line drawn between 
classical and postclassical writers,! a distinction hitherto unknown, and the 
evident critical powers which enabled Montagnone to reject, for instance, 
the attribution to Seneca of the De quattuor virtutibus,? then commonly 
assigned to that author. 

The humanist achievement of all these scholars was somewhat dimmed by 
Albertino Mussato, in whom the traditions launched by Lovato found their 
highest expression. For all his greatness, Lovato had remained chiefly a 
. local glory. Mussato soon became known throughout Italy, and his contacts 
with other men of letters stretched as far as Florence, Bologna and Venice. 
The literary remains of Mussato are considerably larger than those of other 
Paduan humanists. Their quality is also higher, and shows a definite 
advance since Lovato’s beginnings. Mussato’s writings preserve many 
traditional traits. His predilection for Ovid and his interpretation of pagan 
myths as allegories of Christian truths are typical of medieval taste. Yet 
he was to bring a new spirit to bear upon his poetics and historiography. 
His arguments in defence of poetry against the strictures of the theologian 
Giovannino da Mantova and the jurist Giovanni da Vigonza, are definitely 
those of a humanist conscious of the tradition he is representing. Admittedly, 
he failed to see the supreme significance of Aristotle’s Poetics, which he 
knew in the medieval Latin version.’ But the ancient historians and poets 
exerted a vigorous influence upon him. His histories were inspired by 
Livy, and to a lesser degree by Caesar and Sallust, and it was in fact to Sallust 
that he owed the archaic flavour of his prose style. The eclecticism displayed 
in the prose writings is also present in Mussato’s poems. Ovid and Horace 
were his main models for these. On the other hand, he turned to Vergil 
and Statius for his epic on Cangrande della Scala’s siege of Padua. These 
poems and histories would have been quite sufficient to give Mussato a more 
exalted position than that of any of his predecessors. What raised his stature 
even more was the use he made of Seneca’s Tragedies, in which he was 
clearly influenced from the beginning by his master Lovato. This depen- 
dence upon Lovato is evident from a Latin dialogue‘ in which at the request 
of Marsilius of Padua, the great political philosopher, Mussato undertook 
to explain Seneca’s tragic metres. Significantly enough, the chief character 


1This is shown by his calling classical poets ‘poeta’ but medieval Latin poets 
simply ` versilogus,’ cf. Geremia da Montagnone, Epytoma sapientie (Venice, 1505), 
sig. iir—v. 

* Which he merely ascribes to an ‘Auctor libelli de formula honeste uite,” cf. ibid., 
sig. iiv. 

3 Franceschini, p. 16. 

4The Euidentia tragediarum Senece tradita magistro Marsilio philosopho paduano 
ab Albertino Mussato paduano poeta, may be read in F. Novati, ‘ Nuovi aneddoti sul 
cenacolo padovano del primissimo trecento, Scritti storici in memoria di Giovanni 
Monticolo, ed. C. Cipolla and others (Venice, 1922), pp. 187-92. 
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in this dialogue was not Mussato but Lovato, an evident proof as to the 
source of Mussato’s knowledge. The predilection of Mussato for these 
tragedies is also evident from his borrowings from them in his verse, and also 
by his Argumenta tragediarum Senece,! a copy of which, it is interesting to 
note, was at York in the early sixteenth century.” 

The obvious love of Mussato for the tragedies of Seneca went beyond 
quoting and summarizing them. In 1314, that is to say when Padua was 
being threatened by the policy of aggression of Cangrande della Scala, it 
was to Seneca that he turned for inspiration. With the Tragedtes as a model, 
he conceived the Ecerinis, in which he dramatized the rise and fall of the 
terrible Ezzelino da Romano, whose memory still haunted the Paduans 
half a century after his death. The play was not merely a historical reevoca- 
tion. To the Paduans it was a warning lest Ezzelino’s tyranny return with 
Cangrande, to Cangrande a reminder that tyranny always ended in death 
and ruin. The structure of the Ecerinis was doubtless dictated by its propa- 
gandist aims. It was a structure straight from Seneca’s Tragedies, which 
were thus instrumental in inspiring the first secular drama written since 
classical times. As a clever piece of propaganda against Cangrande, the 
Ecerinis could hardly have proved more successful. It is therefore hardly 
surprising that the reaction of humanist Padua to the Ecerinis was the revival 
of a practice obsolete since classical days. The public crowning of Mussato 
with laurel in 1315 was an event which made a great impression throughout 
Italy, and created a much followed precedent. Giovanni del Virgilio’s offer 
to Dante to come over to Bologna to be crowned was certainly inspired by 
this. And it was to this also that we must ascribe Dante’s longing for a 
similar honour in Florence. 

Mussato’s activities disclose that he was often in touch with scholars 
from other parts of Italy. His exchanges with Venice show that humanism 
had also spread to this town during the early fourteenth century. Its origins 
were perhaps stimulated by the example of Mussato and the presence there 
of some grammarians from Padua.* When in 1316 a lioness, the gift of the 
king of Sicily to the Venetian Republic, gave birth to some cubs in Venice, 
a Latin poem celebrating the event was sent to the doge by a local gram- 
marian, who seized this opportunity to write at the same time to Mussato 
on this subject. This was followed shortly afterwards by two metric epistles 
by the gran cancelliere Tanto dei Tanti, in which at the doge’s instructions 


1The Argumenta are in Franceschini, pp. 177-97. In connection with Mussato, 
J would like to state that the MS. of his Latin poems now at Holkham Hall, MS. 
425, does not belong to the 14th century as was assumed up to now, cf. S. De Ricci, 
A Handlist of Manuscripts in the Library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall 
(Oxford, 1932), p. 37; R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte det codici latini e greci (Florence, 
1914), H. 114 n. 32, etc., but to the late 15th century, this being obvious from its 
handwriting and initials. See R. Weiss, ‘Il codice Mussatiano di Holkham Hall’, 
Archivio Veneto, xliv-xlv (1949), 3-9. 

2 Leland, iv. 37. 

s L. Lazzarini, Paolo de Bernardo e í primordi dell'umanesimo š in Venezia (Geneva, 
1930), P. 4. 
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he asked Mussato to interpret the event. This correspondence in verse 
degenerated into discussions on metric. Poetically, it is negligible; but it is 
quite interesting as evidence of a humanist awakening in the Venetian 
chancery. In quality these early manifestations in Venice were not as good 
as those at Padua. What is, however, well worth noticing in connection 
with them is the information they give us about the nature of Venetian 
humanism. It is clear that humanist activities were already used in Venice 
as an instrument in the service of the state, which was not unappreciative 
of their value as a political weapon. This peculiar complexion, which must 
be ascribed to the very characteristics of the Venetian Republic, is without 
parallel elsewhere. If from Venice we turn to Vicenza, we find that Ben- 
venuto dei Campesani, whom Guglielmo da Pastrengo styled ‘poeta et 
scriba mirabilis ’,? came closer to Lovato and his tradition than the Venetians. 
His poetic panegyric of Henry VII and Cangrande della Scala, which pro- 
voked among other things some verse in reply from Mussato in defence of 
Padua, is now lost but for a few lines quoted by a later historian.’ But the 
Latin epigram with which Benvenuto hailed the reappearance of the long- 
lost poems of Catullust is indicative of an enthusiasm for the classics by 
no means common before Petrarch. Both Mussato and his friends had a 
very high opinion of Campesani as a poet. As a humanist his achievement 
was somewhat dimmed by that of his pupil Ferreto dei Ferreti, who besides 
being a friend of Mussato was also an admirer of Dante. Although Ferreto’s 
Latin prose is stiff and affected, he nevertheless shared with Mussato the 
honour of inaugurating a novel historical technique, which marks the 
beginnings of humanist historiography. Quite naturally, many of the traits 
of medieval chronicles are still present in Ferreto’s histories, just as they 
are in those of Mussato. Yet the line of descent from these histories to those 
of Leonardo Bruni, and then to those of Machiavelli is clear. Already in 
Mussato and Ferreto the role of the individual in the shaping of events is 
becoming quite definite. It was left to Machiavelli to push this to its extreme 
logical conclusion. For Machiavelli the individual is everything, while 
providence has no more place in history. 

The Latin poems by Ferreto show an appreciation of the classics scarcely 
inferior to that of Mussato, whose Priapeia he imitated and with whom he 
exchanged verse. In this as well as in historiography, Ferreto was within 
the Paduan tradition. On the other hand, a humanist tradition quite 
independent from that of Padua was flourishing at Verona during the early 
fourteenth century. At Padua humanists had sought to express themselves 
by applying classical ideals to contemporary issues: at Verona their methods 
and interests were of a more antiquarian nature. The presence of such 


1Ibid., pp. 4-6. 

3 Gulielmus Pastregicus, De originibus rerum libellus (Venice, 1547), fo. 16r. 

? B. Pagliarino, Chronica di Vicenza (Vicenza, 1663), p. 182; R. Weiss, ‘Benvenuto 
Campesani (1250/55 ?-1323)’, Bollettino del Museo Civico di Padova, xliv (1955), 


137. 
4R. Ellis, Catullus in the 14th Century (Oxford, 1910), pp. 3-5. 
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features at Verona is hardly surprising, when we understand that early 
humanism in that town derived its strength and inspiration from a collection 
of classical texts unrivalled in Italy but for Montecassino. 

Founded by the archdeacon Pacifico during the ninth century, the 
chapter library of Verona still preserved some four centuries after its founda- 
tion most of its literary treasures. Prominent among these were the poems 
of Catullus and Tibullus, the Historia Augusta, Varro’s De re rustica, and 
the letters of Cicero and the Younger Pliny. Here Ratherius of Liége, bishop 
of Verona, had read the poems of Catullus during the tenth century, and here 
Veronese humanism found its cradle. Little is known about the chapter 
library from the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. But we do 
know that the poems of Catullus, which had disappeared after the times of 
Ratherius, had returned to its shelves during the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, while several scholars from outside visited the library 
at that time and studied its manuscripts. It is also known that Benzo 
d’ Alessandria studied there before settling in Verona for good as chancellor 
of Cangrande della Scala, while the quotations from Catullus in the Flori- 
legium of Geremia da Montagnone suggest a visit from this Paduan scholar. 
In 1317 the French theologian Bernard Gui, the author of the inquisitor’s 
handbook, was consulting conciliar texts there.! In 1345 it was Petrarch 
himself who was engaged in the transcription of the letters Ad Atticum in 
the chapter library. 

The powerful influence of the Verona chapter library is not surprising 
in view of the development of classical studies in that town in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. A glossed Lucan now at Vienna shows that lec- 
tures on the Pharsalia were delivered in Verona by a ‘ Magister Bonaventura’ 
in 1339. Another thing which emphasizes the enthusiasm for classicism 
at that time was the pleasure which greeted the return of the text of Catullus. 
It was in fact during the early decades of the fourteenth century that leanings 
towards humanism become increasingly evident in Verona. Particularly 
significant in this respect were the activities of one of the members of the 
cathedral clergy, Giovanni de Matociis, commonly known as Johannes 
Mansionarius. Giovanni made use of some of the ancient texts at his 
disposal in the library of his own chapter for his historical compilations. 
This is particularly evident in his Historia imperialis, which was composed 
between c.1310 and 1320. Quotations apart, it is quite interesting to see in 
this treatise how Giovanni was already well aware of the wrong arrangement 
of the biographies of the Historia Augusta in the manuscript available to 
him, and also of the corrupt condition of some sections of that text. In 
noticing these things, Giovanni was showing critical powers quite unusual 
among scholars of his day. Such powers were also applied by him to the 
study of Pliny. The middle ages had made one person of the two Plinys. 


1Sabbadini, ii. 33. 

* This copy of Lucan is now MS. 100 of the Nationalbibliothek of Vienna. The 
epitaph of a Bonaventura da Verona is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, MS. lat. 
17815 fo. 79v. 
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It was the merit of Giovanni to prove for the first time through a study of 
the epistolary of the Younger Pliny and Suetonius’s short account of the 
Elder one prefixed to the Historia naturalis, that they actually were two dis- 
tinct persons. This discovery was set forth by him in the Adnotatio de 
duobus Plintis, and is evidence of a new critical attitude in scholarship which 
may rightly be considered as no longer medieval. These activities were 
not without followers in Verona. The glosses left by a Giovanni da Verona 
in a Vatican manuscript written in 1328! show obvious traces of this new 
spirit as well as knowledge of the Adnotatio de duobus Pliniis.2 A vast 
Florilegium compiled in 1329 by a scholar from Verona whose name has not 
reached us, displays a long and detailed study of many of the classical texts 
in the chapter library, while the very important collection of Ciceronian 
texts now at Troyes and formerly owned by Petrarch almost certainly came 
from Verona.‘ But the culmination of this early Veronese humanism was 
provided by the pursuits of the chancellor of Cangrande, Benzo d’Alessan- 
dria, who has often been described as a forerunner of Petrarch. Such a 
description of Benzo is quite correct, since he undoubtedly anticipated 
Petrarch, and also Poggio, in the undertaking of extensive journeys in search 
of ancient texts. During these wanderings Benzo visited a large number of 
libraries, in which he consulted and took notes from many manuscripts, 
copied inscriptions, in fact collected all the information he judged would be 
relevant for his studies. All this material was embodied by him in a vast 
encyclopedia modelled upon those of Vincent of Beauvais. What contri- 
buted, however, to give his work a quality of its own, was his critical attitude 
towards his sources, as well as his very wide knowledge of the classics. It 
is above all his criticism of sources, the way in which he handled them and 
accepted or rejected the evidence of documents at his disposal, the systematic 
way in which he planned his research, that show Benzo as a humanist. 
Benzo was on friendly terms with Mussato, but it is doubtful that there was 
any mutual influence between him and the Paduan group. A scholar who 
profited greatly from his example was instead Guglielmo da Pastrengo, the 
friend of Petrarch and the greatest exponent of humanism in Verona during 
the next generation. 

A perusal of humanism in north Italy during the early fourteenth century 
shows two distinct tendencies. As we have already said, at Padua humanist 
activities were mainly directed towards bringing back to life the classical 
spirit. At Verona what was pursued was the critical study of antiquity. 
Activities in the humanist field in other towns of north Italy were neither 
so definitely novel nor had they so many followers. The efforts of Giovanni 
da Cermenate at Milan during the second decade of the fourteenth century 
show admittedly an attempt to write better Latin and to study Livy® with 


1On which cf. Sabbadini, ii. 193-5. *Jbid., ti. 193. 

š On this Florilegium, cf. ibid., ii. go—7. 

4Sabbadini assigned this MS. to northern Italy (ibid., ii. 119). 

5 Historia Iohannis de Cermenate, ed. L. A. Ferrai (Rome, 1889), pp. xxi, xxv 
and passim. 
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an eye to the improvement of historiography. But despite the precision and 
purity of his Latinity, the attempts of Cermenate are modest when compared 
with those of Mussato and Ferreto. Milan was really still dominated by 
orthodox grammarians like Bonvesin da la Riva. Such a domination was 
also evident at Bologna. Even Giovanni del Virgilio, who exchanged Latin 
verse with Dante and Albertino Mussato, was rigidly traditional in spite of 
his enthusiasm for classical poetry and his links with the Paduan group. 
This enthusiasm did not in fact go much beyond Vergil and Ovid. Com- 
pared with that of Del Virgilio, the knowledge of ancient texts shown by the 
famous canonist Giovanni d’Andrea was definitely much wider. Yet 
although he appears to have known even so rare a text as the epistles of the 
Younger Pliny, this does not seem to have carried with it any subtler ap- 
preciation of the ancient authors. One can safely conclude that no definitely 
humanist features are to be detected in early fourteenth-century Bologna. 
It is true that grammatical and rhetorical studies were then flourishing in 
that city, but these studies do not show any deviations from traditional lines. 
Perhaps it was the very popularity of these studies that short circuited any 
attempts at a new interpretation of antiquity such as could be seen in many 
a town north and south of the ‘Mater Studiorum’. 

What was taking place in Bologna did not apply to Florence. Already in 
Dante’s youth classical studies were flourishing there. The list of poets 
given in the Vita Nuova would alone prove this. That humanist pursuits 
were flourishing in Dante’s Florence is furthermore confirmed by those 
studies on classical mythology by Forese Donati and Franceschino degli 
Albizzi,8 which Boccaccio was to find so useful when compiling the De 
genologia deorum. Mythological studies were also followed—we have 
Boccaccio’s authority for this4—by Francesco da Barberino, whose classical 
interests are also evident from other sources. The Latin glosses which Da 
Barberino added to the autograph of his Italian poem, I documenti d'amore, 
show that he had at his disposal a very wide collection of ancient texts.5 Yet 
in spite of this, his appreciation of classical authors did not go very deep. 
His Latin epistles® follow closely the rules of medieval letter-writing, and 
his other Latin works are hardly distinguished by any closer assimilation 
of classical values. The significance of his writings is this, namely, that they 
confirm our belief that the raw materials for a humanist awakening were 
then available in Florence. In view of this, it is scarcely surprising that 
Francesco’s contemporary and friend, Geri d’Arezzo, should have suc- 


1Sabbadini, ii. 157. 

3Dante, Vita Nuova, XXV, 9. 

3On which cf. A. Hortis, Studi sulle opere latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 1879), 
537-42. 

“Boccaccio, De genologia deorum, XV, 6. 

5 Cf. I documenti d'amore di Francesco da Barberino, ed. F. Egidi (4 vols., Rome, 
1902-27), vols. iii, passim. 

“Published in A. Thomas, ‘ Lettres latines inédites de Francesco da Barberino’, 
Romania, xvi (1887), 73-91. 
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ceeded in starting a real breakaway from tradition, which was still remem- 
bered with some admiration at the end of the fourteenth century. 

Geri d’Arezzo had been singled out by Coluccio Salutati as the scholar 
who, together with Albertino Mussato, had been responsible for the begin- 
nings of the ‘Renovatio Litterarum’.+ This praise of Geri was by no means 
isolated, for two other friends and admirers of Petrarch, Lapo da Castiglion- 
chio the Elder? and Benvenuto da Imola! also referred to him with undis- 
guised enthusiasm. Like Lovato, Geri was the author of an invective against 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines,* and his writings included also verse and satires 
in prose as well as many epistles.5 All these works are now lost except for a 
dialogue and six epistles,’ all of which are in Latin. None of these items is 
in itself of unusual importance, still each of them is in its way invaluable, 
on account of what it tells us about Geri and his studies. It is evident from 
these writings that Geri’s Latin style was definitely modelled along classical 
lines. Its balance and restraint, and particularly its avoidance of the fulsome 
rhetorical finery so dear to his contemporaries, which even Dante had been 
unable to avoid in his Latin epistles, are definitely proof of a new spirit. 
The letters of Geri include a considerable number of classical quotations, 
particularly from poetic texts.” The works cited are not particularly 
uncommon ones. Still they are sufficient to confirm the interests suggested 
by the style of the epistles. The dialogue between the author and Love, 
which Geri addressed to Francesco da Barberino, shows similar stylistic 
features, and at the same time that precision and balance which are so typical 
of later humanist Latin. These writings doubtless form a fair sample of 
what the lost works of Geri must have been. Also, they explain why his 
prose and verse were praised so highly by Petrarch’s contemporaries. 
According to one of these early panegyrists,the epistolary of the Younger Pliny 
had been the model for Geri’s letters® which had been collected together by 
their author, who anticipated in this Petrarch’s practice? Geri’s collecting 
of his letters is confirmed by the fifteenth-century catalogues of the Visconti 
Library at Pavia, which register a copy of these collected epistles!? now 
unfortunately lost. 


LCE above, p. 2. 

3 Epistola o sia ragionamento di Messer Lapo da Castiglionchio, ed. L. Mehus 
(Bologna, 1753), p. 78. 

3 Benvenuti de Rambaldis de Imola Comentum super Dantis Aldigherit Comoediam, 
ed. J. P. Lacaita (Florence, 1887), iv. 62. 

4 Epistola o sia ragionamento di Messer Lapo da Castiglionchio, p. 78. 

5 Above, p. 2. 

* Both this dialogue and the six epistles as well as a metric epistle are published in 
R. Weiss, Il primo secolo dell’umanesimo (Rome, 1949), pp. 109-33. 

7By Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal and Terence. 

8 Cf. above, p. 2. 

*This was already noticed during the 14th century, cf. Epistolario di Coluccio 
Salutati, iii. 88. 

10'This volume appears in the catalogue of 1426 and in the later one by Ser Facino 
da Fabriano, cf. G. d’Adda, Indagini storiche, artistiche e bibliografiche sulla libreria 
Visconteo-Sforzesca del castello di Pavia (Milan, 1875), p. 9; G. Mazzatinti, ‘ Inven- 
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As far as penetration of the classical spirit was concerned, Geri was 
certainly not inferior to Albertino Mussato, with whom he was rightly 
linked by Coluccio Salutati. Of the two, Geri was certainly the better stylist. 
In his Latin prose, with its simplicity, elegance, and directness, he comes 
closer to the ancients than any of his contemporaries. Only with Petrarch 
were Geri’s efforts surpassed but not until then. 

One of the extant letters of Geri shows him in contact with a prominent 
official of the Angevin court whom he met in Florence when Charles, duke 
of Calabria, was there in 1326~7.1 This is well worth noting when we con- 
sider how humanist were the interests of the court of Naples. The conquest 
of the kingdom of Sicily by Charles I of Anjou in 1266 had wiped out what 
remained of the Magna Curia of Frederick II and its culture. By this I 
am not implying that the Angevin rulers despised intellectual activities: I 
simply mean that the cultural pursuits of the Neapolitan Angevins were 
directed towards other ends and with different methods. Under Charles I 
and his immediate successors, a Royal Library was gradually built up, which 
included Greek texts as well as many Latin versions from the Greek. 
During the reign of Robert I (1309-43), whose nickname of ‘Re da sermone’ 
given him by Dante? is confirmed by the many Latin sermons written by 
bam, translating from Greek into Latin was particularly encouraged. The 
texts essential for such activities came from the Royal Library, the Greek 
section of which had been added to by gifts from the Byzantine emperors. 
There was a moment during the reign of Robert I when not less than three 
scholars were engaged in turning Greek texts into Latin for the king. 
Among these translators the most prominent was Niccold di Deoprepio 
da Reggio, who spent several years working on Galen. Niccold’s versions 
are still extant and they include one from a medical treatise by Galen of 
which the original text is now lost.“ 

It is not really surprising that such activities should have been possible 
at the Angevin court at Naples during the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Greek had never been forgotten in Calabria, the Magna Graecia of the 
ancients, where several monasteries conforming with the Greek rule could 
still be found at the end of the middle ages.5 Needless to say, Calabria was 


tario dei codici della biblioteca Visconteo-Sforzesca redatto da Ser Facino da 
Fabriano nel 1459 e 1469’, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, i (1883), 51; 
E. Pellegrin, La bibliothéque des Visconti et des Sforza ducs de Milan, au XV° 
siècle (Paris, 1955), pp. 87, 314. 

1One of Geri’s extant letters is addressed to Berardo d’Aquino, chamberlain of 
Charles, duke of Calabria. The letter was written by Geri on hearing of the death of 
Charles. 

3 Paradiso, VIII, 147. 

3 Several of these sermons are published in W. Goetz, Koenig Robert von Neapel 
(Tübingen, 1910), passim. 

“This version was published in Galeni de causis continentibus libellus a Nicolao 
Regino in sermonem latinum translatus, ed. C. Kalbfleisch (Marburg, 1904). 

SR. Weiss, ‘The Greek culture of south Italy at the end of the middle ages’, 
Proc. British Academy, lxvi (1953-4), 23-50. 
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the region whence came the translators employed by Robert I, who was 
continuing with this the translating traditions of the Normans of 
Sicily.! 

Translating was not the only manifestation of Greek studies pursued 
at the Angevin court. The presence there of one of the leading Byzantine 
scholars of the time, that Barlaam who had attempted to teach Greek to 
Petrarch in Avignon, stimulated a study of classical mythology on quite 
novel lines. Among the scholars gathered around Robert I’s court, Paolo 
da Perugia was the one who profited most from the teaching of Barlaam. 
He was a royal secretary and chancery notary and, if Boccaccio is to be 
believed,? he was also royal librarian. As a writer he still followed the rhe- 
torical ways of his times. But in his now lost Collectanea, on which Boc- 
caccio based his De genologia deorum, he revolutionized the approach to 
ancient mythology by classifying it in accordance with a genealogical scheme. 
The commentary on Persius and the glosses on Horace by Paolo do not 
differ very much from other medieval work of the kind. On the other hand, 
the learning they display is impressive, while the way in which Paolo 
succeeded in reconstructing the ‘disjecta membra’ of the biography of 
Persius, is humanist rather than medieval. Less original, though scarcely 
less learned than Paolo, was another of the scholars of the Neapolitan court, 
the Augustinian Dionigi da Borgo San Sepolcro. At Robert I’s invitation 
Dionigi, who was already lecturing on the Sentences of Peter the Lombard 
in Paris as early as 1317-18, came to Naples twenty years later. It was there 
that he composed his commentary on Valerius Maximus, which was still 
very popular during the high Renaissance, and perhaps also some of his 
other commentaries on classical texts. This commentary on Valerius 
Maximus makes it evident that Dionigi disposed of a considerable number 
of ancient authors, including even some no longer available to us.* Also, 
and this is quite significant, that he searched through libraries for texts 
and that he often collated various manuscripts of the same work. 

All the scholars of the Neapolitan court mentioned so far appear to have 
pursued their classical studies mainly from an antiquarian standpoint. 
There were, however, others during the same period whose scholarly activities 
followed more liberal lines. Among these were Giovanni Barrili and Barbato 
da Sulmona, both of whom became eventually close friends of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. Barrili and Barbato were at Florence during the sojourn of 
the Crown Prince Charles, duke of Calabria, in that town in 1326-7. It 
seems therefore possible that the humanist outlook of these two gifted 
Angevin courtiers may have been influenced by contacts with Geri d’Arezzo, 
whom we know to have been in touch with some of the officials who were in 
Florence with the duke of Calabria. 


1R. Weiss, ‘The translators from the Greek of the Angevin court at Naples’, 
Rinascimento, 1 (1950), 195-226. 

*Boccaccio, De genologia deorum, XV, 6. 

3U. Mariani, Il Petrarca e gli Agostiniani (2nd edn., Rome, 1959), p. 18. 

4Sabbadini, ii. 41. 
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I have endeavoured in this lecture to prove two points. First, I have tried 
to show that Italian humanism was already in existence before Petrarch 
and Boccaccio were born. Secondly, that this early humanism was not the 
result either of a reaction against an aspect of philosophical speculation or 
of a conscious desire for a ‘renovatio studiorum’ and hopes of a new golden 
age, but that it was a spontaneous and natural development of classical 
studies as pursued during the later middle ages. This humanism finally 
culminated in Petrarch and Boccaccio, who in turn considerably accelerated 
its development. It is quite certain that without it their achievements 
would have been quite different. We may therefore suggest that it made the 
achievements of Petrarch and Boccaccio possible. And Petrarch and 


Boccaccio were the forerunners of the Renaissance of the fifteenth century. 
R. WEIss 
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The Battle of La Rochelle and the War at Sea, 
1372-5 


ON 23 June 1372 a convoy of English ships commanded by John Hastings, 
earl of Pembroke, was overwhelmed off La Rochelle by a squadron of 
Castilian galleys. Of this defeat Sir James Ramsay wrote that it was ‘the 
greatest probably ever sustained by the English navy’. The tone of this 
gloomy judgement had been anticipated by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas 
who thought that ‘it was long before England could again cope with her 
enemies at sea’. More recently Professor Jacob has described La Rochelle 
as ‘a disastrous blow to this country’ and Mr. Steel has written ‘Pembroke’s 
quick defeat . . . resulted in the English losing control of the Channel for 
the next fifteen. years’. As the battle has received no more than brief reference 
from English historians since 1847 when Nicolas wrote, it seems appropriate 
to attempt a fresh examination.! The battle, it will be argued, certainly 
had some important consequences, but their nature was more complex 
than has been appreciated. Without question its significance in the course 
of the war at sea has been misunderstood. 

Our first task is to establish the nature and ‘purpose of Pembroke’s 
expedition. It formed only part of an ambitious strategy of which more will 
be said later. On 20 April 1372 Pembroke was commissioned royal lieutenant 
in Aquitaine; earlier, on 5 March, he had contracted to serve overseas 
for a year with a retinue of 160 men, consisting of the earl himself, twenty- 
four knights, fifty-five esquires and eighty archers.® These were the 
troops, a modest enough force indeed, which the earl was to take to France; 
they amounted to little more than a large personal escort. But as soon 
as he reached Aquitaine Pembroke was to recruit an army of 3,000 men 
(500 knights, 1,500 esquires and 1,000 ‘archers or valets’) for the defence 
of the duchy. We may presume that strengthening the defences of Poitou 
was to be his first concern. On 30 April John Clifton, a royal clerk, was 
entrusted with {12,000 for payment to soldiers in Aquitaine. 

The size of the convoy required for Pembroke’s force is obviously a 
matter of importance, as we should like to know the extent of English losses 


1J. H. Ramsay, Genests of Lancaster (Oxford, 1913), ti. 22-3; N. H. Nicolas, 
History of the Royal Navy (1847), ii. 146; E. F. Jacob, Henry V and the Invasion 
of France (1947), pp. 17-18; A. Steel, Richard IT (Cambridge, 1941), p. 19. Detailed 
French descriptions are given by C. G. Bourel de la Ronciére, Histotre de la Marine 
Française (Paris, 1909-32), ii. 15-18 and R. Delachenal, Histoire de Charles V 
(Paris, 1909-31), iv. 409-16. 

3J. W. Sherborne, ‘Indentured retinues and English expeditions to France, 
1369-80’, Eng. Hist. Rev., xxix (1964), 733-4. 

3Public Record Office, Exchequer of Receipt, Issue Rolls, E 403/446 m. 4. 
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in the battle, In the absence of a paymaster’s account no answer can be 
given, but a commission for impressment of 26 March gives an indication of 
what the government thought necessary for the voyage. Sir Philip Cour- 
tenay, the admiral of the west, and three others were ordered to arrest a 
sufficient number of ships of fifty tons and less for the carriage of Pembroke 
and his men, their horses, arms and equipment.! Vessels of this size were 
regularly employed for transport purposes, but they are rare among fighting 
fleets, being too small for effective combat. For this reason, by way of 
escort, the arrest of three ships with towers (naves de turri) was also ordered. 
These would have been of substantial tonnage and their towers useful 
vantage points for archers. 

There are four statements by chroniclers about the size of the English 
fleet. In one of his two descriptions of the battle Froissart attributed 
‘perhaps’ fourteen ships to the English. A Flemish chronicler believed 
that fourteen large ships were burned and others captured. Lépez de Ayala, 
the Castilian, has thirty-six ships and the French court chronicler has‘ about’ 
thirty-five.? The similarity in the latter numbers is noteworthy, but neither 
chronicle is particularly well informed about the battle. A fleet in the region 
of twenty vessels, of which three were fighting ships, seems more likely.’ 
The small number of soldiers on board should be stressed, for in this period 
strength at sea was largely determined by men-at-arms and archers. 
Pembroke’s fleet was gravely inadequate for a naval engagement and it is 
hardly surprising that the Castilian victory was complete. 

Pembroke sailed for Aquitaine from Plymouth about mid June. On 22 
June,’ as he approached La Rochelle, he was confronted by a fleet of at 
least twelve Castilian galleys, all specialized fighting vessels, which, if 


1P.R.O., Gascon Rolls, C 61/85 m. 8; the ships were to assemble at Plymouth. 

2J, Froissart, Chroniques, viii, ed. S. Luce (Soc. de hist. de France, Paris, 1888), 
p. 294; Chronique des Pays-Bas, de France, d’ Angleterre et de Tournai in Corpus 
Chronicorum Flandriae, ed. J.-J. de Smet (Brussels, 1837-65), iii. 259; López de 
Ayala, Crónicas de los Reyes de Castilla, ed. C. Rosell (Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 
lxvi, lxviii, lxx, Madrid, 1875-8), ii. 11-12; Chronique des règnes de Jean TI et de 
Charles V, ed. R. Delachenal (Paris, 1910-20), i. 164-5. 

3P.R.O., Exchequer of Receipt, Accounts Various, E 101/32/22 contains at 
least three ships which fought at La Rochelle; these are the ships of Dartmouth 
referred to below (p. 20, n. 1). This document is a list of prests paid to 22 west- 
country crews by William Beaufey, and an association with Pembroke’s voyage is 
suggested by the fact that Beaufey’s expenditure was charged to the account of 
John Clifton. Butthis is not Pembroke’s fleet list, for at least three ships which appear 
on it served elsewhere later in the year: E 101/676/32. 

4In addition to the chroniclers already mentioned, cf. for the battle, Walsingham, 
Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley (Rolls ser., 1863-4), i. 314; Anonimalle Chronicle, 
ed. V. H. Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), pp. 70-1; Chronique des Quatre Premiers 
Valois, ed. S. Luce (Soc. de Vhist. de France, 1862), pp. 232-4; Froissart’s two 
descriptions are in viii. 36-44, 293-300. 

s'The chronology of the battle adopted here follows Nicolas, ii. 142-6. Walsing- 
ham places the English defeat on 23 June; Froissart believed the battle started that 
day. 
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Froissart is correct, were awaiting his arrival.! A coherent and detailed 
reconstruction of the battle which followed is impossible, for the only 
chroniclers to make more than brief reference to it, Froissart and the author 
of La Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois, are at variance and both are 
unsatisfactory in certain obvious respects. Froissart, who claimed to have 
his information from eye-witnesses, wrote two lengthy descriptions of the 
battle, of which the later one is more satisfactory. In this he attributes 
thirteen galleys to the Castilians and, as we have seen, perhaps fourteen 
ships to the English. Froissart commands respect for his knowledge of the 
names of several English knights who are known to have been present; no 
other writer had comparable information.? Nevertheless, he knew less 
about the battle than he purported. He was unaware that a number of 
English ships were fired by the enemy. This ignorance is no mere lapse in 
detail, for fire played a vital part in the Castilian victory. The author of the 
Quatre Premiers Valois, on the other hand, has a vivid passage about the 
burning English ships. Yet in one point at least his narrative is wholly 
improbable, for he believed that Pembroke sailed out of La Rochelle to 
attack the Spanish fleet. Both authors agree, in contrast with other sources, 
that the battle extended over two days. 

Fighting began in the approaches to La Rochelle harbour. This lay at 
the head of a coastal inlet which was in part at least unnavigable at low water. 
Both authors agree that the tide ebbed at dusk on 22 June and turned again 
early in the morning of the 23rd. According to Froissart the English met 
the first enemy attacks with a resistance which in view of the inferiority of 
their resources was surprisingly effective. He praises the accuracy of the 
archers and the skill with which the men-at-arms used their lances. At 
dusk when the tide turned and ‘the waves failed them’ the fleets separated, 
and although there had been English losses, Pembroke remained unde- 
feated. He withdrew some way from land, while the Spaniards anchored 
off the town. The author of Quatre Premiers Valois, on the other hand, 
implies that only skirmishing took place on the first day. Then the Castilian 
admiral ordered his galleys to withdraw, reserving his main action until 
the following morning. In this version the English had the landward 
station, choosing to anchor off the town in water which ebbed away with the 
tide and left them aground during the night. Pembroke, we are told, did 
not expect an attack until high tide on the morrow, but here he was caught 
out, for on the morning of 23 June the Castilians, taking advantage of their 


* López de Ayala has 12 galleys, Froissart, in his second redaction, has 13 (p. 293), 
Quatre Premiers Valois has 20 and Chronique des Pays-Bas has 22. In his first 
redaction (p. 37) Froissart says there were 40 large Castilian ships and 13 barges. 
In 1380 Castilian galleys were manned by over 180 sailors and officers and by 40 
soldiers (Terrier de Loray, Jean de Vienne (Paris, 1877), p. liv). 

*Sir Simon Housagre, Sir John Curson, Sir John Lawton and Sir John Touchet 
appear in Froissart, ‘viii. 41-2 and, receiving letters of protection or general 
attorney, in P.R.O., C 61/85 mm. 41-2. 

* In one text (viii. 39) Froissart says Pembroke lost two barges, in another (viii. 
295) four ships. 
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shallower draught, moved in on the English while they were still aground. 

In criticism of this account, the statement that Pembroke’s ships were 
nearer the town must, as has been seen, be rejected. The author’s belief 
that the English were not afloat when attacked seems improbable unless 
the English ships had run aground somewhere in the bay. It is most unlikely 
that Pembroke would deliberately have allowed this to happen. The 
statement receives no confirmation from any other source. 

Froissart describes (with what measure of artistic imagination we cannot 
tell) the anxious discussions of Pembroke and his men during the night of 
22-23 June. An attempt to escape under cover of darkness was dismissed 
as impracticable, he says, because it was thought that the galleys would 
catch them. At the same time there was no chance of slipping through to 
La Rochelle for, even if the galleys had not blocked the passage, there was not 
enough depth of water; and an attempt to do this in boats was rejected as 
too dangerous. The only hope was that some assistance might come from 
La Rochelle. In this the English were not entirely disappointed, for a few 
Poitevin knights and their followers rowed out to join Pembroke. 

The fight was resumed in the early morning of 23 June, and now the 
Spaniards succeeded in firing some of the English ships. ‘This they achieved, 
it seems, by spraying oil on to the English decks and rigging and then igniting 
it by flaming arrows.! Fire and arms combined to destroy the resistance of 
the English, many of whom were burned alive or killed; others surrendered. 
In the end, the Castilian victory was complete. The £12,000 in cash was 
taken;? all the English ships were burned or captured; Pembroke and a 
number of his men were taken prisoner. i 

The defeat—the first at sea in the Hundred Years War—was inevitable 
in view of the inequality of the contending parties. Both the author of the 
Anonimalle Chronicle and Froissart criticize the government for sending 
such a small force to Poitou.f One says that Pembroke sailed ‘od trespoy des 
gentz a graunt damage Dengleterre’. The other comments in similar vein 


1 According to Quatre Premiers Valois, p. 233 the Castilians ‘prindrent fort a 
traire feu et gresse aux nefs des Anglois’. The use of fire ships, to which no con- 
temporary refers, appears to derive from a late tradition in J. Le Febvre, Anciens 
mémoires du XIV" siècle sur Bertrand du Guesclin (Douay, 1692), p. 567. It is adopted 
without reference by De la Ronciére and by Delachenal who cites the former as his 
authority. Walsingham says that all the English ships were burned ; Quatre Premiers 
Valois and Chronique des Pays-Bas say that part of the fleet was burned. Cf. Cam- 
bridge University Libr., MS. Dd. 3. 53 fo. 57 for the burning of the Michael, the 
George and the Gabriel of Dartmouth. Their owners received the gift of a royal 
ship in compensation. The tonnage of these vessels—2oo, 160 and 140 tons res- 
pectively—is supplied by P.R.O., E 101/43/22, a list of ships arrested for the king’s 
service in 1372; they may have been the ships with towers. 

* Walsingham and López de Ayala agree that the money was captured, whereas 
Froissart believed it was sunk. 

3López de Ayala says that 70 knights with golden spurs were taken to Spain; 
Jean II et Charles V has over 160 prisoners and Chronique der Pays-Bas has 400 
prisoners and 800 burned or drowned. 

1 Anonimalle Chronicle, p. 71; Froissart, viii. 299. 
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‘et, au voir dire, il s’estoient trop foiblement parti d’Engleterre, seloncq le 
grant fuison d’ennemis qu’il avoient par mer et par terre’. Previous exper- 
ience of the invariable safe transit to France of men in both large and small 
numbers had lulled the government into a sense of false security. Yet at 
the time when Pembroke sailed, Edward III and his council were issuing 
repeated warnings about the strength of the enemy at sea. The price paid 
in military terms for Pembroke’s defeat was a serious one, for had he 
landed and collected his army of 3,000 men he might well have been able 
to check the French advances, which during the second half of 1372 
achieved the conquest of virtually all Poitou and Saintonge. 

At La Rochelle the Castilian galleys intervened in the war for the first 
time since the Franco-Castilian alliance of November 1368 and demonstrated 
the formidable power of their galleys and skilful crews. They represented 
a handsome addition to France’s fighting potential and were in later years, 
particularly in 1377 and 1380, to cause England anxiety and damage. 

Before considering further the consequences of the defeat, it is necessary 
to describe the extent of English naval activity in 1372 before the battle 
and also the government’s other plans for military operations. The latter 
involved such heavy expenditure that the Crown was left with little to 
spend on the war at sea. But the danger to merchant shipping from French 
and Flemish privateers was too great to be disregarded and the government 
had, in return for a recent grant of tonnage and poundage (October 1371), 
promised protection at sea.1 The defence of merchant shipping was, 
therefore, the Crown’s main consideration in the limited action of early 
1372. Two royal ships and two royal barges provided a measure of cover, 
probably in the Channel and Narrow Seas, between 1 February and 28 
March.? At this time, as far as we know, the French had no fleet at sea 
and the Crown expressed no fears of coastal attacks. It may have been in 
anticipation of these that in late April three ships, three barges and a 
balinger of the Cinque Ports sailed ‘to resist the malice of the king’s enemies’. 
They served until 23 May, and were soon replaced at sea by another Cinque 
Ports squadron of ten vessels which was despatched ‘for the safe custody of 
the coast’. In view of the ominous warnings now being proclaimed by the 
Crown this was an inadequate force. As early as 14 May the commissioners 
of array in several counties were warned of the danger of enemy landings 
and on 30 May, when Sir John Clinton was ordered to hurry to Folkestone, 
he was told that the enemy were now at sea preparing to attack. During 
June a flow of orders for coastal defence was issued.* Edward III, it seems, 
was very alarmed, but this sense of urgency scarcely extended to his naval 
defences, which in June comprised only the Cinque Ports squadron already 
mentioned and possibly a small force under Sir Philip Courtenay, the 


1Calendar of Fine Rolls 1369-77, pp. 141-2. 

3P.R.O., E 403/444 m. 23 (6 Feb. 1372). 

3P.R.O., E 101/31/32. 

‘Calendar of Close Rolls 1369-74, p. 436; T. Rymer, Foedera (1816-69), ur. ii. 
42 ff. (hereafter cited as Foedera). 
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admiral of the west, who had a retinue of eighty men ready for service on 
28 May. 

It is impossible to know how much precise information the government 
possessed. Had it in fact heard of the Castilian intention to intervene in 
northern waters? A writ of 9 June referring to galleys and other ships of 
war coming from distant parts suggests that it may have done.? On the other 
hand the writ may have referred to the squadron led by Renier Grimaldi, 
the exiled lord of Monaco, who sailed from Harfleur with a force of eight 
galleys at some date after 1 May. One French chronicler says that during 
the summer many ships were captured by Grimaldi and much damage was 
done to the English 3 Here was one cause for the government’s concern. 
Another was the squadron of Owen of Wales, who before 1 July made a 
descent on Guernsey, where he defeated a force collected to oppose his 
landing. An unsuccessful attack on Cornet Castle followed but then Owen 
sailed for Castile, apparently in search of aid for a landing in Wales.* The 
danger he afforded was, it appears, only brief. Thus enemy forces at sea, 
prior to the arrival of the Castilians at La Rochelle, were of only moderate 
proportions. 

We may now turn to Edward III’s military plans. It was his intention, 
in addition to Pembroke’s projected campaign in Aquitaine, to lead a large 
army to northern France himself. By the end of March indentures had been 
sealed and advances of wages and regards paid to about 4,000 men for one 
year’s service.5 Orders for the impressment and assembly of shipping at 
Southampton, Portsmouth, Hamble le Rice and Hamble Hook by 1 May 
suggest that it was Edward’s intention to cross to France during that month. 
The choice of ports of assembly probably indicates that a passage to Brittany 
or Normandy was envisaged, for medieval transport fleets almost invariably 
employed the most direct crossing. Brittany was the more likely destination, 
for negotiations for an Anglo-Breton alliance had been in progress since 
late 1371.7 However, they made extremely slow progress and by their date 
of completion, 19 July 1372,8 Edward, whose departure for France had 
been postponed from May, had decided to cross from Sandwich to Calais. 
Asmall force led by John, Lord Nevill was designated for Breton operations.® 

One more military expedition was planned for 1372. John of Gaunt, 
in pursuance of his claim to the throne of Castile, was to invade that country. 
On 1 July Gaunt contracted to serve for a year either in Spain, Aquitaine 


1P.R.O., E 101/31/31. Between 22 June and 26 July Walter Hauley, sergeant-at- 
arms, was collecting crews for 8 barges in the south and west; P.R.O., E 101/30/8; 
French Rolls, C 76/55 m. 37. 

3 Foedera, 111. ii. 944. 

3De La Roncière, ii. 21-3; Quatre Premiers Valois, pp. 235-6. 

4Delachenal, iv. 409-10, 416-18. 

5Sherborne, ubi supra, p. 725. 

8 Foedera, 111. ii. 933. 

7 Ibid., p. 926. 

° Jbid.; pp. 953-5. 

? Sherborne, ubi supra, pp. 725-7. 
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or in an area unspecified, with a personal retinue of 1,199 men.! An entry 
in Gaunt’s Register ordering payment to Sir Hugh Calveley who was bound 
for a year’s service with 199 men ‘en nostre viage d’Espaigne’ clinches the 
fact that Castile was to be Gaunt’s destination.? Early in July Gaunt was 
preparing to lead his retinue to Plymouth for the voyage. At this time in 
Portugal his ambassadors were negotiating a treaty of alliance with King 
Fernando. This was concluded on ro July and provided for an English 
invasion of Castile via Gascony and Navarre.? It seems, however, that 
Lancaster in England was pursuing a different plan, the invasion of Castile 
via Portugal. This can be deduced from the exchequer account of Sir 
Richard Green, one of the captains who was to accompany Lancaster. Green 
came to Plymouth with 119 men on 9 July ‘super passagio suo versus 
Portugaliam’ and was mustered that day by Sir Hugh Calveley who was, 
as we have seen, under contract for Gaunt’s ‘viage d’Espaigne’.4 It would 
appear that Lancaster, Calveley and Green intended to sail not to Gascony, 
but to Portugal. In the event, however, Edward III ordered Lancaster to 
abandon his expedition and to join the royal host. 

News of La Rochelle cannot have been long delayed in reaching England; 
it was certainly known by early July. Edward III’s reactions were quick 
and dramatic. He abandoned his plans for a French campaign, cancelled 
Lancaster’s expedition and decided to go to sea. As Guy, Lord Brian told 
parliament in November, ‘Et puis pur plusours sodeines novelles que 
vindront au Roi, il se adrescea mesmes ove tout son poair d’aler sur la meer 
contre ses enemys’.® There can be little doubt that the ‘sudden news’ was 
of Pembroke’s defeat. The decision had been made before ro July when 
Lancaster instructed a member of his retinue to be at Sandwich by 8 August 
because the king had decided ‘d’aloir sur la meer forciblement a foer de 
guerre pur resister et contreester la malice de ses ennemys’.* Similarly 
captains who had contracted to serve in France were ordered to be at 
Sandwich on the same day or on 12 August ‘sans chivalx’. Walsingham 
thought that the purpose of Edward’s voyage was the relief of La Rochelle. 
By September this was true, but early in July the French campaign in 
Poitou had barely started and La Rochelle was not in danger. Edward had 
no continental aim in mind when he gave his orders. His purpose was 
naval; he had no need of horses.” He had wearied of hearing of enemy 
fleets—Grimaldi in the Channel, Owen of Wales at Guernsey and now the 
Castilians at La Rochelle. The time had come for a massive display of sea 


1Yohn of Gaunt’s Register, 1372-6, ed. S. Armitage-Smith (Camden 3rd ser., xx, 
xxi, 1911), i. 35-7, NO. 51. 

Ibid., ii. 61-2, no. 1000. 

3P. E. Russell, English Intervention in Spain and Portugal (Oxford, 1955), pp. 5 57- 
61. 
4P.R.O., L.T.R. Enrolled Accounts, E 364/11 m. 81d. 
š Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 310. 
. ©Gaunt’s Register, i. 47, no. 63. 

"PRO. E 101/32/21, E 403/446 m. 26 (19 July 1372); Walsingham, i. 315. 
Nicolas (ii. 147) mistakenly thought that Edward’s purpose was to relieve Thouars. 
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power, which would destroy the enemy, free England from fear of landings, 
and protect maritime commerce.! 

In response to royal summons approximately 3,000 men-at-arms and 
3,000 archers—by far the largest naval force of the late fourteenth century— 
collected at Sandwich during August. The list of captains included famous 
names—three of the king’s sons (the Black Prince, Lancaster and Cam- 
bridge), the earls of Hereford, March, Salisbury, Suffolk and Warwick, the 
admirals Sir William Nevill and Sir Philip Courtenay as well as other well- 
known soldiers. The number of ships engaged is unfortunately unknown. 
It was undoubtedly very large, for Adam Hartingdon, the naval paymaster, 
had by 3 September disbursed almost £10,000 on sailors’ wages.? 

Leaving Eltham on 12 August Edward III made an unhurried journey to 
the sea, pausing at Gravesend, Leeds, Godmersham and Preston, where 
he stayed from 18 to 26 August. On 27 August he came to Sandwich and 
boarded the royal ship, the Gracedieu.? By this date all the retinues for 
which evidence survives had already gathered at the port. The king spent 
the next four days making his final dispositions for the voyage and perform- 
ing the formalities which attended his departure from the realm. On 30 
August, on board the Gracedieu, the chancellor surrendered the great seal, 
and on the next day the young prince Richard was appointed keeper of the 
realm during his grandfather’s absence.# 

By this time events in Poitou had given Edward a new and precise objec- 
tive, for a French army led by Du Guesclin, after taking Poitiers, had moved 
quickly to besiege La Rochelle, which was also blockaded by the Castilian 
fleet and by the squadron of Owen of Wales. Edward proposed to sail to 
La Rochelle and break up the siege. But the elements were against him. 
On 7 September, when La Rochelle surrendered, Edward was still off the 
English coast, blocked by unrelenting, contrary winds. For a month he 
tried to get his fleet to sea but by 18 September he had got no further than 
Winchelsea.’ Early in October the voyage was abandoned and most retinues 
ended their service at Rye or Winchelsea on 6 October. Edward remained 
on board the Gracedieu at Winchelsea until 14 October. 8 Thus the powerful 
expedition and the king’s last personal participation in the war ended in 
complete failure. In his anxiety after Pembroke’s defeat Edward had can- 
celled two continental expeditions and, diverting all his resources to the 
war at sea, he had gone to Sandwich with hopes of asserting English naval 
strength. But the winds had cheated him of all opportunity. La Rochelle 


1The captains’ accounts are too numerous to cite individually here; they are to 
be found in P.R.O., E 101/31-3 and E 364/8—10, 12, 19; prests are in E 403/444, 446. 

*P.R.O., E 403/446 m. 37 (29 Sept. 1372). 

3P.R.O., Exchequer, Wardrobe and Household Accounts, E 101/397/5 fos. 52d— 
54. 

t Foedera, 1n. ii. 962. 

+ Walsingham, i. 315; Calendar of Latter-Book G of the City of London, ed. R. R. 
Sharpe (1905), p. 297. 

SP.R.O., E 101/397/5 fo. 57d. 
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had fallen, no enemy fleet had been engaged. By land and sea it had been a 
dismal year. 

But what of the longer term naval consequences of Pembroke’s defeat ? 
The battle, far from diminishing the English effort at sea, had during the 
next two years a highly stimulating effect. One indication of this came 
quickly on 14 October when Edward made arrangements for the convoy 
of ships going to Gascony for the vintage by a squadron of fifteen 
ships and five barges commanded by the admirals Courtenay and Nevill. 
When parliament met on 3 November the king, announcing his intention 
to pursue a vigorous naval policy in the following year, ordered the wealthier 
citizens of certain towns to build barges at their own expense ‘for the 
defence of the realm against the French and Spanish fleets’. As a result 
construction began, after several admonitions to hurry, at fourteen towns. 
Progress was not as rapid as the Crown wished. Only four barges were 
ready by May; the remainder entered the king’s service in July and August. 
These galley-type vessels were a useful addition to England’s fighting 
resources. 

The command of the Channel fleet of 1373 was an important appointment 
and Edward IIT chose a highly experienced and trusted soldier for the job, 
William, earl of Salisbury, naming him captain of the fleet on 16 February 
1373. Eight days earlier Salisbury had contracted to ‘safe-guard the sea’ 
for six months with a retinue of 299 men-at-arms and 300 archers.? The 
admirals, Nevill and Courtenay, each with companies of more than 200 
soldiers, and a number of smaller retinues were to accompany him. When 
the fleet left England in April, Salisbury’s combined military forces 
amounted to over 1,700 men, who included a number of Genoese cross- 
bowmen.# The fleet was divided into two parts, a northern division of 
fifteen ships and nine barges, and a western division of twelve ships and 
eight barges. All told, therefore, there were forty-four fighting ships.® 
This powerful force was later joined at sea by newly-built town barges 
and in July by twelve ships and the retinues of Sir Nicholas Tamworth 
and three other captains, which numbered more than goo soldiers. These 
men had been destined for Portugal, but were instead assigned to naval 
service. By July, therefore, Salisbury had over 2,600 soldiers under his 
command. Excluding the new barges, which joined him after April, there 
were fifty-six ships manned by about 2,500 sailors. 

A close examination of Salisbury’s expedition is impossible because, as 
so often happens with the naval enterprises of this period, the English 


1Calendar of Patent Rolls 1370—4, p. 204. 

3For reference to the new barges cf. ibid., pp. 219, 233, 245, 270, 355; Foedera, 
1. ii. 973; Calendar of Letter-Book G, pp. 302-5, 310-11; British Museum, Add. 
MS. 37494 fos. 25d-28. 

3 Foedera, 111. ii. 971. 

“Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37494 fos. 10-13: 

5 Ibid. fos. 23d-24d. Later the king’s ‘new galley’ joined the fleet; it was partly 
manned by Genoese crossbowmen and archers (ibid, fo. 34). 

6 Ibid. fos. 14d, 24d~25; PRO, E 101/32/36, E 364/8 m. 46, E 403/449 m. 15. 
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chroniclers have nothing to relate, and other evidence is only slight. We are 
told by Froissart that early in the voyage seven Spanish merchantmen were 
burned at St. Malo and that later St. Malo was plundered.t We also know 
that towards the end of May Salisbury was lying off Harfleur.? His most 
important achievement was the relief of Brest in late July or early August. 
Besieged by a French army, Brest had on 6 July agreed to capitulate on 6 
August unless a relief force came to her assistance. This was the task of 
Salisbury, who banded his soldiers and, arraying them outside the town, 
offered to fight. But no battle occurred.? Salisbury then resumed his naval 
duties and remained at sea until about the beginning of October. Numeri- 
cally he had been far stronger at sea than the French, whose forces were 
limited to five galleys in the Channel. No exchanges with these ships are 
recorded, but anxiety in England about enemy activity is apparent from 
government orders for the defence of Southampton on 20 July. Imminent 
attack by ships, galleys and barges was feared.5 

The defence of the Narrow Seas did not form part of Salisbury’s responsi- 
bilities, but was entrusted to a squadron of Cinque Ports barges, which 
served from March to December at the king’s expense. Command of these 
was entrusted on 10 June to Sir Ralf Ferrers, his force numbering nine 
barges.$ In the second half of August Ferrers was instructed in company 
with the admiral of the west, Sir Philip Courtenay, to land on Jersey, which 
had been severely ravaged by the French and to relieve Gorey Castle, which 
was under siege. The task was accomplished by 2 September.’ After this 
episode Cinque Ports barges patrolled the Narrows for the remainder of 
the year. During the last months of the year nine barges were engaged in 
guarding shipping in the North Sea.® 

The year 1373 was one of sustained naval activity. Except for Edward 
III’s empty endeavour of 1372, there were more vessels and more soldiers 
and sailors at sea, and for a longer period, than in any year since the renewal 
of the war in 1369. There seems little doubt that the policies adopted were 
mainly in reaction to the successes of French and Castilian shipping in the 
previous year. That the only marked achievements were the relief of Brest 
and Gorey was scarcely the fault of the government or its agents. There 
could be no predictability about the scale of enemy activity, and the fact that 
in the event it was small did not mean that the Crown’s expensive naval 
policy was misguided. The pursuit of similar methods in 1374 was an 
endorsement of the strategy of 1373. 


1Froissart, viii. 122, 128. 

2L. V. Delisle, Mandements de Charles V (Paris, 1874), p. 501, no. 964. 

3 Froissart, viii, pp. clx—clxiii, 133-4, 142-6. 

4De La Roncière, ii. 29. 

"Roeder, 111. ii. 988. 

6P.R.O., C 76/56 m. 16; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37494 fos. 25d—26d. 

7J, Lemoine,‘ Du Guesclin à Jersey (1373—76), Revue Historique, lxi (1896), 45-61; 
Foedera, 111. ii. 990. 

®P.R.O., E 403/449 m. 21 (23 Sept. 1373); Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 37494 fos. 
25d-27d. š 
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The command of the Channel fleet of 1374 was entrusted to the admirals, 
Nevill and Courtenay. Preparations began in January and a series of writs 
ordering the impressment of named vessels enables us to establish the size 
of their fleet. Nineteen vessels from the northern admiralty, including 
eight barges built in 1373, ten vessels from the western admiralty, including 
three new barges, about thirteen royal ships, of which the galley was one, 
are mentioned; barges of Sir John Ypres and Sir Alan Buxhill complete 
the list.1 Once again, therefore, the fleet was strong—perhaps thirty 
ships, one galley, and thirteen barges. Approximately 2,500 soldiers were 
engaged for the voyage; each admiral had a retinue of 199 men-at-arms 
and 200 archers and there were eighteen other retinues and a number of 
Genoese crossbowmen and English soldiers who were not indentured.? 

As with Salisbury’s expedition very little is known of the activities of the 
fleet of Nevill and Courtenay in 1374; once again no English chronicler 
mentions it and there is no help from foreign narratives. By late April part 
of the fleet was at sea, for it caused a convoy of French ships near Harfleur 
to turn in its tracks and take refuge until the English withdrew. The incident 
is interesting because it shows the English, early in their voyage, scouting 
for the enemy fleet. But there was little activity by the enemy this year and 
no engagement occurred.? The only ships which were taken by the English 
fleet were of friendly nationality. The king’s galley took possession of two 
Flemish ships which were found to be carrying enemy goods. They were 
brought to England, the offending cargoes were seized, but the Flemings 
were allowed to depart after receiving the freight which was due to them.* 
A second incident was disgraceful. In May a section of the fleet, led by 
Sir Andrew Cavendish, seized a friendly carrack of Aragon near Plymouth 
and after pillaging its cargo, killed most of the crew and left the vessel in 
flames.” The intention of the council when the voyage was planned was 
that the expedition should last for six months, but no retinue served for as 
long as that and with one exception all had ceased their service by 27 July. 
The curtailment of the voyage may have been an economy measure inspired 
by the decision to send a large and costly expedition to France. 

In 1374 the safe-keeping of the Narrow Seas was again entrusted to a 
Cinque Ports squadron. Nothing is known of its composition before June 
when there were at least nine barges at sea. These vessels caused a great 
deal of diplomatic embarrassment to the government by seizing neutral 
vessels, from Genoa, Naples and Catalonia, on the pretext that they were 


carrying enemy goods.® 


1 Foedera, 111. ii. 996, 998-9, 1001; P.R.O., C 76/57 m. 19. 

3P.R.O., E 101/33/9-11, 13-14, 16-18, E 364/8 mm. 47d, 50, 56, E 364/9 mm. 67, 
68d, E 364/10 mm. 71d, 72d, 75, E 364/11 m. 83d, E 403/451 mm. 20-5. 

3De La Roncière, ii. 30. López de Ayala, ii. 24-5 says there were French and 
Spanish landings on the Isle of Wight and on the English coast in 1374, but this is 
not confirmed elsewhere; cf. ibid., p. 23. 

4E 403/454 m. 24 (23 Sept. 1374). 

s Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Vesp. C. xii fo. 109. 
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English strategy in 1375 is by no means easy to interpret, for the first half 
of the year saw conflicting policies at work. On the one hand negotiations 
for a truce with France and Castile, which culminated in an agreement in 
June, were busily pursued from early in the year. On the other there were 
simultaneous preparations for a large army to sail to Brittany: this eventually 
landed in the duchy in April. Uncertain in purpose and also probably short 
of cash, the government decided not to send a Channel fleet to sea this year. 
Naval activity was confined to the Narrow Seas where a squadron of barges 
served. During March it transported the duke of Lancaster to Flanders 
for the truce negotiations at Bruges.! The voyage was not without event 
for during Lancaster’s passage, in an engagement which is not mentioned 
by any chronicler, Renier Grimaldi, the French naval captain from Monaco, 
was captured.? The truce which was sealed on 27 June provided different 
dates for the cessation of hostilities for different areas. Thus it was not to 
become operative in Gascony until 22 July or with Castile until 2 August 3 
The latter date is particularly relevant for there was a powerful Castilian 
fleet in the Channel at the time when the truce was supposed to take effect. 
But disregarding it the Spaniards on 10 August wrought havoc on a convoy 
of English ships which, returning from Gascony, had decided to take 
advantage of the truce and pick up cargoes of salt in Bourgneuf Bay, situated 
on the boundaries of Brittany and Poitou. These ships, which carried no 
soldiers, were an easy prey to the Castilian galleys, which captured or des- 
troyed thirty-seven vessels at an estimated loss of nearly £18,000. There 
can be little doubt that the losses were much bigger than those sustained 
at La Rochelle. Indeed, as far as is known this was the biggest loss suffered 
by English shipping during the fourteenth century. 

In conclusion it may be said that La Rochelle was not the naval disaster 
it has been thought to be. England did not ‘lose control of the Channel’ as 
a consequence. The destruction of a small transport fleet could have no 
relevance to future strength at sea. It is indeed questionable whether the 
concept of ‘control’ of the sea is a helpful one for this period and whether, 
granted the resources and conditions of medieval warfare, it could be 
achieved. The seas, we must remember, were broad, communications 
were slow and intelligence about enemy movements and strength was weak. 
This helps to explain why there were so few naval battles during the Hundred 
Years War. Had England lost ‘control of the Channel’ after 1372 she would 
not have been able to transport large armies to Calais in 1373 and Brittany 
in 1375, nor would the fleets of 1373 and 1374 have had the freedom of the 
seas which they possessed. In this period we are not concerned with control 
of the seas, but with fluid situations in which the balance of initiative and 
fighting power shifted from one season to another. Effort varied consider- 


1P.R.O., E 364/9 m. 56d, E 403/457 m. 2 (5 May 1377), E 101/31/29 m. 7, E 
101/34/8-9. 

3 Foedera, 111. ii. 1036-7. 

3 Ibid., p. 1036. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 346; Nicolas, ii. 510-13. 
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ably from year to year and rival efforts often did not coincide in time. In 
the event initiative undoubtedly lay in English hands in 1373 and 1374. It 
was disappointing that there was so little to show for all the energy and 
expenditure of these years, but the expeditions, together with Edward IITs 
unhappy voyage of 1372, merit attention in any analysis of war strategy in 
the closing years of the reign and as part of the aftermath of La Rochelle. 
We have yet fully to appreciate the importance of English naval effort in 
the later fourteenth century. 
J. W. SHERBORNE 


Sir Robert Cecil* and the Spanish Embassy 


DURING THE PERIOD of Robert Cecil’s greatest influence at the court of 
James J three Spaniards, Don Juan de Tassis, Don Pedro de Zúñiga, and 
Don Alonso de Velasco, represented the interests of Philip III. From 1603 
to 1612 in their private correspondence there is a clear picture of Cecil’s 
varying attitudes to Spain and of his confidential judgements about issues 
of high national interest. They were, moreover, the only Spanish envoys 
with whom he was to deal regularly while holding his high offices. It should 
be of value to review his conduct through their eyes in the hope that his role 
in James’s foreign policy, particularly within the sensitive area of Spain, 
may be known with more precision. 

When James came to the throne a change in Anglo-Spanish relations was 
inevitable. As king of Scotland his apprehensive view of Philip II—in 
which he awaited a favour which Polyphemus had offered to Ulysses, that 
of being eaten last—had continued after 1598 with the prudent king’s 
successor. His fears of Spanish Habsburg designs against his rights of 
succession were finally dissipated only by his safe arrival in England? His 
early proclamation of a cease-fire was welcome to Philip III, but it was of 
greater international import in that it signified the final break-up of the 
resolute anti-Spanish coalition formed in 1595. Henry IV’s withdrawal at 
Vervins in 1598, even if it was on terms more advantageous to him than to 
Spain, had made the war more of a burden to England and the Estates 
General, contributing to the frustration of the original objectives in going 
to war.® James’s impatient query to Rosny, the French envoy, in the summer 
of 1603: ‘How can you expect me to live at war in order that you may live 
in peace’ reflected a mistrust which the tattered fagade of the Frenchman’s 
‘Treaty of Hampton Court’ clumsily tried to conceal. A similar decline in 
esteem towards the Dutch emerged. Always uncomfortable over their 


1For the sake of clarity his surname will be used throughout this article, although 
he later became Baron Cecil of Essendon (May 1603), Viscount Cranborne (August 
1604) and earl of Salisbury (May 1605). I am indebted to the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Foundation for a Fellowship and to the Henry E. Huntingdon Library 
for a grant towards the gathering of material for this study. 

All translations of foreign archival material are by the author. 

2J. D. Mackie, ‘The secret diplomacy of King James VI in Italy prior to his 
accession to the English throne’, Scottish Hist. Rev., xxiv (1924), 267-82; A. J. 
Loomie, ‘Philip III and the Stuart succession in England, 1600-3’, Revue belge de 
philologie et d'histoire, xliii (1965), 492-514; H. G. Stafford, James VI of Scotland and 
the Throne of England (New York, 1940). 

3A. E. Imhof, Der Friede von Vervins 1598 (Zurich, 1966), pp. 273-90; R. B. 
Wernham, ‘Elizabethan war aims and strategy’, in Elizabethan Government and 
Society, ed. S. T. Bindoff (1961), pp. 345-7. 

4 Cal. SP. Venetian 1603-7, p. ss. 
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status as ‘rebels’, James rather peevishly called their commissioners in 
London extravagant. He dashed their hopes of new loans by instructing 
Sir Ralph Winwood at The Hague to ask ‘whether the States would joine 
with him’ when he began negotiations with Philip and the archdukes.? 
However, there was less novelty here than met the eye. James had not 
become hispanophile, he was simply reverting to the options that Elizabeth 
had enjoyed before the war. While remaining at peace with France and 
Spain, she had stood clear of the shadow of either.? 

Not unexpectedly after the bitter eighteen years of struggle an atmosphere 
of ignorance and mistrust fills the early letters of Juan de Tassis, Philip’s 
envoy to London. Although early in his visit he felt he had reliable assur- 
ances that Cecil no longer planned to continue the war,3 six months later 
he still felt him to be hostile. While conceding Cecil’s paramount influence 
as a councillor by styling him ‘the sage of the realm’, Tassis had decided 
that James’s reliance on Cecil was ‘more from necessity than liking’. He 
thought him to be deceitful, and he could see no hope of gaining his 
support save through the countess of Suffolk ‘who is a Catholic, while 
Cecil is as heretical as Satan’. He also held him to bea partisan of the Dutch, 
to whom he was already committed by a pension.* Most of the aspects of 
the Spanish embassy’s approach to Cecil were effectively foreshadowed 
here: the certitude of his power at court, the doubts over his reliability 
towards Spain, the conviction that he could be approached indirectly only 
by the Howards, and the belief in his personal commitment to Protestantism 
and the Dutch. 

Both the Constable of Castile, who was to visit London as ambassador 
extraordinary to conclude the peace treaty, and Philip’s council of state 
were clearly influenced by this viewpoint. In June 1604, for example, in a 
debate in the council of state, the count of Chinchon remarked that as Cecil 
was ‘the principal negotiator of the peace on behalf of the king of England... 
he would have a strong hand in making it an easy or difficult one’. The 
count wanted pensions to be paid and gifts bestowed, for they were less 
expensive than any other way to secure a ‘desired goal’.® At that moment 
Philip’s goal was simply peace under as favourable conditions as possible. 
In August 1604, four months after talks had begun, the Spanish Habsburg 
negotiators had achieved no important gains. The treaty had not declared 
the Dutch to be rebels, James was still free to assist them under the terms 
of his alliance of 1598. The Spanish ambitions to help the English recusants 
had not even reached the conference table. On the other hand hopes for 


1Jbid., p. 50; H. V. Jones, ‘The journal of Levinus Munck’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
lxviii (1953), 245. 

2R. B. Wernham, Before the Armada (1966), p. 408. 

3 Archivo General de Simancas, Sección de Estado (hereafter cited as E) 841/141, 
T'assis to Philip, 14 Sept. 1603. All correspondence of this embassy is new style. 

1E 841/17, Tassis to the Constable of Castile, 22 March 1604. 

5 Archivo Historico Nacional (Madrid), Sección de Estado, libro 722, consulta, 
22 June 1604. 
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a legitimate participation in the Caribbean trade were not fulfilled, and 
even the legal protections for English merchants in Spain did not exceed 
the level negotiated in 1576. However, suspicions were lively among the 
Dutch that James was moving to abandon them, when it was learned that 
he was committed to negotiate eventually on their cautionary towns, and 
that he would be neutral in permitting the ‘archduke to enrol Englishmen in 
his armies.1 

After surveying the work of the conference T'assis found no reason to 
change his earlier report on Cecil. 


Although he has not done us any service in keeping with the position and office 
he now holds, he must be kept under consideration. He has not done the harm 
he could and was supposed to do. He wanted to walk clear and not be indebted 
to me... It is better to leave him satisfied and to satisfy whomever he desires. 3 


Thus when Cecil, along with several other selected courtiers, became a 
pensioner of Spain, neither T'assis nor the Constable expected any significant 
favours to be given. At least for the following year they were correct. 

A basic problem was that the practical implications of the treaty about the 
warfare in the Low Countries and the North Sea had still to be appreciated 
in Madrid and Brussels. English sympathy for the Dutch was not quiescent, 
despite the formal speeches of friendship to Spain by Nottingham at the 
solemn ratification of the treaty at Valladolid in the late spring of 1605. In 
this summer recruitment was an urgent problem and both The Hague and 
Brussels looked to England. At the same time Spain was preparing a special 
levy of troops. The Dutch were determined to prevent this development 
from creating a margin of victory for the Habsburgs. Soon the Venetian 
ambassador reported them to be intercepting all boatloads of Englishmen 
going into the service of the archduke and drowning them or taking them 
prisoners. The protests of Tassis had no impact on the situation, and Noel 
Caron, the Dutch agent, it was said, ‘promises himself much from the sup- 
port of Cecil’? When a squadron of English merchant ships hired to 
transport Spanish troops was attacked and took refuge in Dover harbour 
the time had come to specify the English position. Cecil, in a letter to 
Thomas Edmondes in Paris, explained that no help could be given to the 
beleaguered Spanish at Dover, lest he openly made himself ‘a partie in the 
quarrel against the States’. He would never permit English ships to carry 
Spanish troops, ‘for under such a pretext the Spanyards might use our 
owne shipping to the surprising of any place heere in England’.* Cecil 
was careful, however, to emphasize the peaceful relations with Philip. He 


1T. Rymer, Foedera (1727-9), xvi. 581 ff. ; A. J. Loomie, ‘Religion and Elizabethan 
commerce with Spain’, Catholic Hist. Rev., 1 (1964), 47-51. 

3E 841/118, T'assis to the Constable of Castile, 28 June 1604; A. J. Loomie, 
“Toleration and diplomacy: the religious issue in Anglo-Spanish relations 1603-5’, 
American Philosophical Soc. Trans., Hii pt. 6 (1963), 31, 52, 55. 

3Cal. S.P. Venetian 1603-7, p. 249. 

“British Museum, Stowe MS. 168 fo. 48v, Cecil to Edmondes, 12 June 1605. 
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wrote to Cornwallis at the Spanish court in commendation of Tassis’s 
tenure as envoy,? and let it be known elsewhere that James did not intend 
any extraordinary favours for the Dutch, such as letting ‘ persons of blood or 
qualitie’ serve with the Estates, although Lords Hume and Arundel had 
been allowed to lead regiments for the archdukes.? The problem was not 
solved so easily. By the autumn of 1605 it was clear that the flow of English 
enlistments to the archdukes was not being interrupted by the Dutch repri- 
sals. Cecil observed that ‘His Majestie and all that love the Ghospell 
beginne to be very sensible of the strong and visible torrent, wherewith the 
yllaffected in this state are carried into those parts, onely to satiate themselves 
upon idolotrie and superstition’. James wanted it known that he ‘cannot 
but hold all those suspected subiects that declare themselves affectionate 
to that service for religion’, for ‘he never intended libertie to those that 
go with passion to fight under the standard of Rome’.® 

Only a few months later Cecil managed to secure a law which declared it 
a felony to serve any foreign prince without first taking the oath of allegiance 
at the port of embarkation.4 George Calvert recalled fifteen years later to 
afriend that that law was ‘of purpose to restrayneall suppliesfrom the English 
regiments that were in the Archdukes service, as I very well remember, 
being at that time secretary to my Lord of Salisbury, whose devise it was 
to procure that act’. Thus, although much depended on the degree of 
the law’s enforcement, Cecil had actually managed to blunt one of the few 
advantages of the treaty which Philip ITI had been anxious to exploit. 

Previously, in the summer of 1605, Don Pedro de Zúñiga had assumed the 
post of ambassador. His task was not as difficult as that first encountered 
by Tassis, but many problems continued as before: recruitment, freedom of 
trade despite the Dutch patrols near Flanders, piracy in the Indies and the 
Mediterranean, and the sysyphean task of assisting the Catholics in secret. 
He now appreciated that everything hinged on how friendly his relations 
would be with Cecil and the circle of pro-Spanish confidants.* During the 
autumn of that year he had little to show. However, in following his letters 
it appears that, when the Gunpowder Plot scandal dominated the London 
scene Cecil was careful to play down the evidence that some of the con- 
spirators, such as Fawkes and Winter, had earlier tried to secure help in 
Spain. Nevertheless considerable rancour flared against the archduke for 
sheltering Hugh Owen and William Stanley. This distinct difference in 
Cecil’s attitude can also be traced in the despatches of Hoboken. 

One, but by no means the only, factor in favour of the Spaniard was to 
be his pensions, which the archduke could hardly afford to imitate. Züñiga’s 

1Sir Ralph Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I, ed. E. Sawyer (1725), ii. 119. 

2 Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 168 fo. 107v, Cecil to Edmondes, 12 Aug. 1605. 

3 Ibid. fo. 167, Cecil to Edmondes, ro Oct. 1605; A. J. Loomie, The Spanish 
Elizabethans (New York, 1963), pp. 176-8. 

4 Statutes of the Realm, 3 Jac. I, c. 4, para. 12. 

5Brit. Mus., Additional MS. 36445 fo. 151v, Calvert to Aston, 26 June 1621. 

SE 2584/46, Zúñiga to Philip, 28 July 1605. 
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New Year’s gifts of 1606 occasioned an interesting review of his experiences. 
He explained to Philip that Cecil appeared to him as an ‘awesome person, 
the one who manages everything here, without whom no one plays a role’. 
After receiving the gift of a bed embroidered with costly tapestry, Cecil 
sent assurances that provided no disservice were done to James he would 
serve Philip and ‘act in friendship as much as he could’. Zúñiga had been 
told that Cecil did not wish money at that time, ‘none the less I believe it 
necessary to place votive candles at the shrine of this demon’. He advised 
the king that nothing could be done in London if he were not sent ‘the 
£4,000 promised by the count of Villa Mediana, since half of this is for 
Cecil’.1 Apparently Philip expected a far more unpromising report on the 
Secretary, because he commended his envoy’s caution ‘in winning his good 
will’, and was pleased that he ‘gave him presents face to face”. 

Actually Cecil had other considerations to heed. He knew that James 
was haunted by the prospect of a Franco-Spanish entente, which he felt 
would be a mask for a Catholic coalition against him. For the past months 
Cornwallis had been hinting that Henry IV and Pope Paul V had been 
pursuing this with Philip. ‘One of theyr forceablest reasons’, he remarked 
in August, ‘is the perill that may arrise to Christendome’, through Philip’s 
new friendship with protestant England.’ Despatches from Paris served to 
push James to cultivate the friendship of the Spanish envoy and Cecil 
clearly went out of his way to be more helpful to Zúñiga.* A useful instance 
is the differing reactions of Hoboken and the Spaniard to the passage of the 
new penal laws in parliament. The envoy of the archduke wrote that ‘many 
of the Council’ blamed Cecil as ‘the principal author’ of the laws, for he 
was a ‘person violently against Spain and us’, who schemed to have a break 
with Philip.5 Zúñiga, however, while not denying the official severity of 
the laws, wrote three different reports in a more optimistic vein. He had 
assurances from the countess of Suffolk and Cecil that a light enforcement 
would be likely. He was acting cautiously lest Spain’s help for the Catholics 
became public and made the fate of ‘this miserable people’ more unhappy. 
He conceded that gifts to Cecil ‘did not do much’, but still hoped that cour- 
tesy would drive away ‘that dread of the Spanish’ that Cecil seemed still 
to nourish.® His patience did receive some reward but in other ways.” 


1E 2585/2, Zúñiga to Philip, 17 Jan. 1606. The sum is the total of the arrears in 
the pensions. 

3E 2571/169, Philip to Zúñiga, 25 Apr. 1606. 

3Henry E. Huntington Library, Ellesmere MS. 419, Cornwallis to Egerton, 24 
Aug. 1605. 

1E 2585/54, Zúñiga to Philip, 31 March 1606. 

ë Archives Générales du Royaume, Brussels, Papiers d’Etats et Audience (here- 
after cited as A.G.R.), livre 365 fo. 125, Hoboken to archduke, 29 June 1606. All 
correspondence of this embassy is new style. 

SE 2585/52, Zúñiga to Philip, 24 July 1606. 

7An impounded Spanish vessel was released in Plymouth, and the charge of 
complicity in a plot was dropped against one of his embassy staff. E 2512/121, 123, 
consultas on letters of 22 June, 18 July 1606. 
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It was in this summer that Cecil began to show the candid letters of 
Cornwallis from the Spanish court to Zúñiga. Nothing of great import 
was involved but the fact was a embarrassment to the English envoy in 
Spain from that time. A more serious cause of friction between the two 
monarchies had become the complaints from English merchants trading in 
Spain about the enforcement of the treaty’s exemptions from import dues 
and sequestrations of goods from the Dutch. Cecil went to some lengths 
with Robert Taylor,? the English secretary of Zúñiga, to make it clear that 
he had a ‘large catalogue of complaints’ that he could bring to the attention 
of the envoy publicly in the council chamber, but that as he desired peace 
with Spain, if they acted together ‘a remedy might be taken in which we will 
‘look better than up to now’.? There is evidence spanning the next three 
months that a spirit of accommodation did pervade the discussions. It was 
not easy, for at one point Zúñiga advised Philip that if he wished to ‘break 
the peace’ this would be the occasion, ‘otherwise I must be deaf and blind 
to many things that happen bere" 3 However, Cecil did offer two English 
ships to assist the Spanish in fighting piracy. He also listened to the defence 
of Hoboken and the Spaniard in reply to various complaints. He rebuked 
the lord admiral, Nottingham, for releasing eight Englishmen charged 
with piracy and apparently forced their return to prison.’ 

Late in 1606, with the New Year’s gifts to be planned again, Zúñiga 
told Philip that he was giving Cecil ‘some things’, in addition to a portion 
of his assigned pension, which was all he could afford to do with everyone 
on the list. ‘I believe that of the illspent monies dispensed here, this is the 
best since it keeps that man from doing all the mischief which he wants’.é 
He implied that the tide might finally be turning, since an unwarranted 
strain in England’s ties to the Netherlands had become more apparent. 
From the beginning of January the council had been seriously concerned 
over reports that without ‘more vigorous support’ The Hague would come 
to terms with the Spanish Habsburgs.’ Aware that there were diplomatic 
manceuvres going on without James’s approval, the Spanish secretary of 
state inquired whether Cecil ‘would be adverse’ to an agreement to end the 
fighting. Some weeks later Thomas Browne in Flushing noted that a 
‘cessation of armes’ was proceeding, ‘which if itt be accorded wilbe done 
without any asking advysein Englande’.® Philip saw an immediate advantage 


1 Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Vespasian C. ix fo. 551v, Cornwallis to Cecil, c. Sept. 1606. 

2For Robert Taylor see below, p. 36, n. 4. 

3E 2585/54, Zúñiga to Philip, 26 July 1606. 

tE 2585/58, Zúñiga to Philip, 23 Aug. 1606. 

SE 2585/64, Zúñiga to Philip, ro Sept. 1606; Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vesp. C. ix 
fo. 482, Cecil to Cornwallis, 15 Oct. 1606; E 2512/126, consulta on letters of 26 Sept. 
1606. 

SE 2585/76, Zúñiga to Philip, 24 Dec. 1606. 

Cal. S.P. Venetian 1603-7, p. 457. 

8Brit. Mus., Cott. MS. Vesp. C. ix fo. 661v, Cornwallis to Cecil, 6 Feb. 1606/7; 
Hist. MSS. Comm., De L'Isle and Dudley MSS., iii. 361-3, Brown to Lisle, 17 
March 1606/7. 
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in the conclusion of a truce even if it was still remote: for one thing, he was 
involved in a new treasury crisis, and again, a papal-Venetian quarrel was 
vitally affecting his position in Milan. 

Despite these advance straws in the wind, the agreement between the 
opposing armies in the Low Countries irritated Cecil deeply. He was 
reported by Hoboken to have had a bitter exchange with Caron, and he 
wrote at once to Winwood at The Hague of James’s dislike of ‘so extraordin- 
ary a Forewardness’ in acting without him. He urged the Dutch commis- 
sioners to come to London to assure the king that they did not ‘forget all 
bonds and obligations of treaties and gratitude’. His pique was also ex- 
tended to the other partner of the agreement in Brussels, but Richardot 
gave slight comfort to Thomas Edmondes by reminding him that James 
had not ‘favoured’ the archduke in the past, and had been ‘content’ to 
pursue plans which were not to his interest.2 It was to be several weeks 
before Zúñiga discovered what substance really lay beneath the Secretary’s 
hostility towards The Hague.® 

Late in June the countess of Suffolk asked for a special interview with the 
ambassador. She reminded Zúñiga of Cecil’s anger with the Dutch and 
that he planned a revenge. However, he would speak to no one at the 
embassy except Robert Taylor‘ who could be relied upon to report every- 
thing directly to Zúñiga. In the first interview under these arrangements 
the Spaniard learned that Cecil promised to be helpful towards an ‘honour- 
able peace’, but that James must have a role in the negotiations. He insisted 


1Vienna, Haus, Hof-Staatarchiv, PC 45, Hoboken to archduke, 8 May 1607 
(hereafter cited as PC; bundles 45 and 46, from which citations in this article are 
made, are not foliated); Winwood, ii. 210, 314. 

2T, Birch, An Historical View of the Negotiation between the Courts of England, 
France and Brussels, 1592-1617 (1749), p. 269. 

3 The cease-fire was legally a period of 8 months during which ‘these states might 
acquaint their best friends and counsell themselves whether they will make a peace 
or no, upon reasonable termes’ (Anon., Articles of Agreement concerning the Cessation 
of War (1607), sig A, (STC 18455)). 

“Robert Taylor, a Yorkshireman, had studied and lectured in law since early in 
the 15708 at the University at Douai where the degree of Doctor Utriusque Juris 
was conferred on him in Nov. 1602. He sent 9 reports on the peace conference at 
Boulogne in 1600 to the papal nuncio in Brussels (Correspondance d’Ottavio Mirto 
Frangipani, ed. A. Louant and L. van der Essen (Analecta Vaticano-Belgica, sér. 2, 
vols. i-iii), 111. ii. 775-81). In the summer of 1603, through a brother in the household 
of the earl of Cumberland, Taylor secured secret interviews with Cumberland, the 
countess of Suffolk, Thomas Lake and others on the prospects of peace with Spain 
before the arrival of Juan de T'assis (Loomie, ‘Toleration and diplomacy’, ubi supra, 
pp. 18-19). He served the Constable and each of the ambassadors, until his death 
in the autumn of 1609, as a special interpreter. Cecil secured a special place for 
Taylor at Henry Garnet’s trial so that he could prepare a report for the Spanish 
court (E 843/97, letter of 13 Apr. 1606). Because of his competence in civil law he 
frequently attended the admiralty to present Spanish merchants’ complaints. His 
pay was fixed at 500 escudos a year, and Philip III raised it to 700 escudos, approxi- 
mately £175 (E 2571/167). His widow, Mary Fowler Taylor, was carried as a 
pensioner by Gondomar (Madrid, Biblioteca del Palacio Real, MS. 2108, accounts, 
dated 31 Dec. 1623). 
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firmly that England would go to war to protect the liberty of the Dutch 
provinces. Zúñiga was disturbed rather than enthusiastic at this beginning, 
and told Philip that this message was ‘poisonous’ and based on a jealous 
fear of Spain. However, through Taylor he replied that he was amazed 
that ‘a man so powerful’ was offering to do so little. In return Cecil stressed 
that it had been a great dishonour to ignore James in the cease-fire, but in 
the future he offered to do ‘the good offices that I can’ to satisfy Philip. 
Even then Zúñiga remained unimpressed and wrote sarcastically to Madrid 
that Cecil only wanted money, ‘for when nothing else is available that is 
what he seeks, and not the honour of his master for which no one here gives 
a farthing’.® 

When it was evident to the Howards that the Spanish envoy had not 
reacted with confidence in Cecil, their quiet campaign to educate him began. 
In a short time Northampton visited Zúñiga to give new details of Cecil’s 
plans. He would adhere rigorously to the terms of the peace, and provided 
that the northern provinces remained a republic which was representative 
and able to trade—‘una republica popular y mercantil ’—he would close the 
door to their growth on the seas. He would allow nothing further than the 
letter of the treaty, if the rebels ever renewed hostilities. He again offered 
two ships to purge the seas of pirates, and he promised to be faithful to 
Philip ‘in those opportunities against France’. Cecil was firm in asking that 
there be no reward save on completing his service. After Northampton 
the countess of Suffolk visited Zúñiga to bring assurances that Cecil would 
fulfil his promises and ‘do a good bit more’. On reflection Zúñiga admitted 
that he was in a quandary. ‘I know this man has the worst intentions and is 
the most evil in the world’, he wrote to Philip, ‘but if your Majesty decides 
to urge him to perform what he offers . . . I know him also to be a man of his 
word’. He admitted that the Dutch had wounded Cecil, 


but this little man will lose the £10,000 the rebels are giving him each year, and 
if we win him over your Majesty will have to consider whether we ought not 
shortly to offer something similar. . . . I may be deceiving myself but this affair is 
as important to your Majesty as is the peace with Holland . . . because here there is 
no king and no other will but what this one wants. 


To confirm his opinion Zúñiga added a direct report from Taylor in which 
Cecil told him 


until now I have been considered against the interests of Spain, or at least I have 
been thought to be, but from now on I wish to change that direction and seek 
the common good and peace in Christian justice, entirely abandoning the public 
contrivances which I have supported to prevent the king of Spain from becoming 
the master of the Low Countries. If God grants them to him it seems good to me. 
This kingdom is sufficient to defend itself from any power. 


1E 2586/36, Zúñiga to Philip, 28 June 1607. Cecil did in fact speak to the Commons 
in extenuation of Spain’s treatment of English merchants (D. H. Willson, The 
Parliamentary Diary of Robert Bowyer, 1606-7 (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 335-6). 

2E 2586/40, Zúñiga to Philip, 30 June 1607. 

3E 2586/58, Zúñiga to Philip, 5 Aug. 1607. 
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Upon reading this long statement Philip wasted no time in ordering 
Zúñiga to encourage Cecil’s complete loyalty : ‘you should offer him whatever 
is suitable to keep him under obligation, pleased and secure in his lot’.* 
After several weeks Cecil and the Howards, through confidential talks with 
Taylor, gave further clues as to their intentions. ‘His rancour against the 
Dutch is deep’, Züñiga observed, ‘and we have been helped a great deal 
by the clique of Scots? who are in secret opposition’. Cecil had advised 
Northampton at Hampton Court that nothing, ‘provided it is not against 
my king or my honour’, could keep him from Philip’s service. However, 
since over the years his father and he had persuaded the people that they 
were sworn enemies of Spain, if he turned from this path he would be 
denounced as a traitor and of no value to the embassy. Northampton 
predicted that Cecil would move little by little, since the approval of the 
people was as essential for him ‘as wind is for a ship’. The Savoy marriage? 
would be a likely way to discuss possible ‘alterations’ in religion and dull 
the mistrust of the people. Another way was to explore a marriage of the 
Infanta with James’s son, where ‘even if there was only talk’, bitterness 
against Spain might slacken, and ways of assisting Philip might emerge. 
Cecil and Suffolk visited Züñiga’s residence one evening to talk for over an 
hour and a half. Cecil refused to speak of money. Instead he promised to 
stifle a plan ‘of the Puritans’ in parliament that each shire should undertake 
to arm a ship and form a piratical expedition with a Dutch fleet to raid the 
Indies.“ Cecil promised that he would point out to James his debts which 
were so pressing that he could ill afford to overhaul his ships for such a 
purpose; moreover no assistance should be offered to the Dutch after their 
failure to consult James in the past. In return the Spaniard was reminded 
of the reports that Philip was gathering a fleet to sail to the assistance of 
Tyrone. Again Cecil warned Zúñiga of the importance of secrecy even in 
Spain on his attitude, ‘because their very lives and honour’ were involved 
in England.® 

In December 1607 Zúñiga asked for an interview with his confidants ‘to 
express his goodwill for their services’. His euphemism meant pensions. 
Cecil then arranged a special meeting with Taylor and Zúñiga in private 


1E 2571/213, Philip to Zúñiga, 23 Aug. 1607. 

2 The ‘Scots’ in this embassy’s correspondence is used for partisans of France. 
Henry IV used the same term in his advice to Beaumont to: ‘ preadvertir les Escos- 
sois nos amys, affin qu'ils prennent garde que leur maistre ne s’y laisse surprendre 
....et semble qu’il seroit à propos de dresser et former de bonne heure une partie 
composée des dicts Escossois pour opposer et faire teste aux aultres’ (Recueil des 
lettres missives de Henri IV, ed. Berger de Xivrey (Collection des documents inédits 
sur hist. de France, 1843-76), vi. 192). 

3 Charles-Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, was Philip’s brother-in-law. This alliance 
had been bruited since June 1603 (Cal. S.P. Venetian 1603-7, pp. 55, 189, 455; 
S. R. Gardiner, A History of England 1603-42 (10 vols., 1883-4), ii. 23). 

*The Commons’ Journals (i. 380, 383-4) and the Lords’ Journals (ii. 509, 523) 
indicate only conferences on merchants’ complaints. 

SE 2586/63, Zúñiga to Philip, 3 Oct. 1607; E 2586/70, letter of 16 Oct. 1607. 
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with the remark that they would speak Spanish and Italian to make things 
clear. The countess of Suffolk had already hinted that a payment to Cecil 
was expected. ‘Mindful of this man’s vanity’, the envoy wrote that he would 
have to make a large commitment. However, he told the countess that his 
funds were in a bank order that would not come due for forty days. ‘I used 
this stratagem’, he commented, ‘because to stay here without money is to 
preach in the wilderness’. He asked for Philip’s direct instructions about 
Cecil and in the interval decided to use his money at hand to pay the arrears 
of the pensions already fixed by Tassis.1 He did not send a direct report 
about his secret conference with Cecil—apparently for reasons of security — 
but their conversation touched some broad issues, about which the envoy 
was expected to give clear hints to Madrid. Writing on the same day, he 
made the statement for the first time that James’s denunciations against 
Catholics should not be taken seriously, ‘since in the end, what this man 
wants will take place’. He had been informed that when marriage talks 
between the two courts opened, there would be an excuse for ending the 
persecutions against Catholics.? 

The discretion of Cecil and the embassy in their secret exchanges was 
to have its reward in a narrow escape a fortnight later. According to the 
countess of Suffolk Cecil rushed to their house at dinner ‘in tears of anger’ 
to announce ‘the offers I have made to Spain have always been foul smelling. 
We are all now discovered, here is the letter? from our own ambassador in 
Spain’. Cornwallis had learned that Philip was to conclude a peace with the 
Dutch since he was assured of influence at the English court. Furthermore 
Cecil had learned that the embassy had very little funds at hand, and he 
assumed this to be a sign of the slight esteem Philip really placed on his 
services. Zúñiga considered the report a fabrication. He assured the count- 
ess that Philip was indeed grateful for Cecil’s services but that he had in 
fact not as yet decided on any real amounts for this occasion. The incident 
did prompt Cecil to warn again that above all he did not want ‘any word in 
Spain that he is a confidant’, but that he preferred a mistrust of him to 
continue, while he would give his word that he would still ‘work fully for 
justice and friendship’. As proof, when Taylor visited him shortly after- 
wards Cecil showed him the secret despatches from The Hague and Paris. 

Philip was well satisfied with the outcome of Zúñiga’s diplomacy, for 
on 20 January 1608 he authorized him to give Cecil 50,000 escudos ‘at 
once or in several occasions as you may think best ...and you may promise 
the same amount when the business of the marriages is completed’. During 


1E 2586/81, Zúñiga to Philip, 6 Dec. 1607. 

2E 2586/80, Zúñiga to Philip, 7 Dec. 1607. In the following February in James’s 
address to the justices, Bacon noted that on the Catholic issue there was to be: ‘No 
torrent of blowd, poena ad paucos’ (R. G. Usher, Reconstruction of the English Church 
(1910), ii. 186). 

s This letter has not been traced. 

4E 2583/84, Zúñiga to Philip, 22 Dec. 1607. 

5E 2571/225, Philip to Zúñiga, 20 Jan. 1608. 
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the following spring Cecil tried to be significantly helpful. Again he showed 
a file of Cornwallis’s letters to Taylor with the sarcastic jibe ‘and this man 
thinks himself a statesman’. Northampton was able to give the Spaniard 
all the recent letters of Carew from Paris in order to see what Henry was 
doing to pay James his debts from the war. Later Cecil passed to the am- 
bassador unopened several letters that were in the possession of a captured 
English priest. With reason Zúñiga remarked that ‘we are all pleased to see 
this little man in this disposition’. 

The increase in Cecil’s authority by his appointment as lord treasurer, 
while retaining his influence as Secretary and master of the court of wards, 
was actually related with approval to Madrid. When the ambassador went 
in secret to congratulate Cecil there was a review of outstanding issues 
between the two kingdoms. Although they belonged primarily to the lord 
admiral, Cecil forecast that Spain would be satisfied over cases concerned 
with English piracy. Zúñiga was sceptical when Cecil denied that James 
would pay one-third of a subsidy that Henry IV was promising to the Dutch 
to renew the war.® They spoke of the English Catholics and Cecil promised 
that the officials in his service would not, as they did under Buckhurst, 
profit in any way from the fines that Catholics paid. Zúñiga thought that: 
this pledge would be fulfilled, but in secret so that ‘any relief would seem 
to be from Northampton and not him’. Cecil expressed approval of the 
news from Rome that the hopes of Tyrone for help for an insurrection 
were not being encouraged by Paul V.? It would seem that there was 
substance to the remark of Cecil in the privy council that the disposition of 
foreign affairs was such that he had ‘no cause for alarm’ either in the Low 
Countries or Ireland. 

Cecil’s cordiality to Spain did not include an equal deference for the 
archduke’s envoy. When Hoboken asked him for assurances that any new 
treaty between England and the Dutch would still preserve the peace of 
1604, the Secretary blandly dismissed him with the statement that since 
James was expected to mediate between the Dutch and the archduke he 
was to have free access to both sides. He refused to show any copy of Eng- 
land’s treaty with the Estates since Henry IV had not done so.5 He had, 


1E 2586/87, 92, Zúñiga to Philip, 29 Jan., 12 March 1608. 

3In June 1603 James had allowed soldiers to be recruited in England by Henry 
IV for the relief of Ostend and a third of this expense to be deducted from his debt 
to England (Gardiner, i. 197). Cecil now told Hoboken: ‘J’en pouvois asseurer V.A. 
que le Roy mon Maitre ne les auoit assistè depuis la paix [1604] ni directement, ni 
indirectement” (A.G.R., vol. 365 fo. 224, Hoboken to archduke, 21 May 1608). 
Boderie, the French envoy, admitted that Zúñiga's protests had forced some changes 
in the plans to assist the Dutch (Ambassade de M. de la Boderie en Angleterre depuis 
1606 jusqu’en 1611 (5 vols., 1750), iii. 273, hereafter cited as Boderie). 

3E 2586/101, Zúñiga to Philip, 6 May 1608. At that time Cardinal Borghese 
explained to the nuncio in Spain that there was fear of James’s retaliation against the 
English Catholics (Archivio Segreto Vaticano (hereafter cited as A.S.V.), Nunzia- 
tura di Spagna, vol. 335 fo. x42v, instruction of 28 Apr. 1608). 

*PC 45, Hoboken to archduke, 7 May 1608. 

5A.G.R., vol. 365 fos. 243-50, Hoboken to archduke, 7 July 1608. 
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however, by showing correspondence from The Hague to Zúñiga, already 
revealed the substance of the negotiation. Meanwhile the approaches of 
Henry IV to London to form a league to guarantee the security of the Dutch 
were not encouraged, and he was reminded that his ‘treaty’ of 1603 did 
not have force.1 

During this summer the Howards and Cecil feared lest Philip should 
hold them responsible for the recent executions of Catholics. On two 
occasions Taylor was summoned to discuss the matter. At one meeting the 
countess of Suffolk charged that ‘the Recorder and other ministers’, and 
not Cecil, were really responsible for Fr. Garnet’s death. The envoy should 
know that letters were being sent to the justices of the assizes that under no 
circumstances was a Catholic priest or layman to be condemned to death, 
that an inquiry was to be made in each prison for recusants who might 
compound for their debts. A formula of the oath of allegiance was passed 
to the envoy, but he refused to comment until Bellarmine and Persons had 
completed their replies to King James’s book, 8 Cecil showed Taylor the 
new orders to the justices and then ‘with great caution inquired if an ap- 
proach for marriage to [Philip] was hopeless’, and hinted that ‘he would 
take action on the point of religion which no one had thought of’. Zúñiga 
was not optimistic, however, for he commented ‘there is no poison for this 
man like toleration in religion’. The tokens of friendship continued. Cecil 
apparently concealed from James letters from Cornwallis complaining 
against delays in the Spanish tribunals in handling merchants’ grievances; 
he had proposed conferring the Order of the Garter on Philip; he had 
shown correspondence from the English commissioners at The Hague to 
Taylor; he again saw Zúñiga to remind him that ‘he wishes to do many 
things of service’ to Philip. Late in August when the envoy tried to sum- 
marize what he felt had been accomplished by Philip’s large gift to Cecil 
there is a mingling of confidence and apprehensiveness. ‘From what I 
know at present all this money has succeeded in hooding this little man, 
so that he acts with less hostile intent in every way’. He was pleased that 
piracy was diminishing, that the Dutch had been warned not to expect 
‘a farthing’ if war broke out, and that France was not being encouraged. 
His Spanish bias against Cecil as a protestant remained unchanged.® 

Zúñiga was nonplussed by Cecil’s frankness, particularly by the direct 
inquiries about Philip’s attitude to a marriage for the Infanta. Although 


1‘ Il est defectueux, partant invalide et sans obligation’, Villeroy to Boderie, 30 
Aug. 1608 (Boderie, iii. 428-9). 

2E 2586/124, Zúñiga to Philip, 9 July 1608. 

3Philip replied to this : ‘See that you learn what Salisbury intends to do, for if that 
difficulty is cleared the affair can be negotiated with pleasure on both sides’ (E 
2571/251, Philip to Zúñiga, 2 Oct. 1608). 

1E 2586/116, 132; E 2571/241. Cecil explained to the Commons again that com- 
plaints are based on ignorance of the treaty of 1604 (J. Spedding, The Letters and 
the Life of Francis Bacon (7 vols., 1861—72), iii. 347-59). 

5“ capiroteado’: the term is from falconry. 

SE 2586/138, Zúñiga to Philip, 28 Aug. 1608. 
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these overtures were made in private to Taylor, Cecil obviously expected 
some reactions from the envoy, and these are very infrequent in his corres- 
pondence. There is no sign of initiative, or skilful exploration of the nuances 
of what was really being offered, even when he had assurances from the 
Howards that others were anxious to learn as well) Yet these early pour- 
parlers of a Spanish ‘match’ were to have an effect on Philip, for he reached 
his first conclusions about the terms of England’s negotiations when 
policy was largely in the control of Cecil, although later James would think 
differently. For example, by early November Zúñiga reported that his 
four confidants—this time Cecil, Northampton, Suffolk and Worcester— 
had suggested three points in the thorny area of religion. ‘They will end 
the persecution through property, prison and death—‘ hazienda, carceles y 
sangre’—and will give the Infanta a church, and they will allow free use 
to all who wish to go to it’. He remembered that Cecil had once promised 
to do more in religion that anyone might expect, but he found this to be 
so contrary to the Puritans, that it was unlikely to happen.? Three subsequent 
reports show the same unwillingness to believe there was a basis to these 
gestures. In one he gave Cecil a very infrequent compliment by calling 
him a ‘very great minister’ who showed himself at times astonishingly 
volatile and emotional. He had heard that there had been angry scenes in 
the council between Cecil and Bancroft, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
over the new policy toward Catholics. Cecil had ordered that any recusant 
who paid his fines could not be subject to any ecclesiastical penalties. He 
had again forbidden the justices to impose the death penalty upon a priest.3 
Zúñiga did little more than report the news. 

Cecil, however, did continue along the path he had chosen. In December 
both he and Suffolk showed correspondence from Holland and France to 
Taylor. They even read and summarized these confidential materials with 
pointed comments and asked Taylor’s advice before sending a reply.‘ 
Cecil was able to show the various steps he had taken to control the situation. 
In January 1609 he warned Hoboken, obviously with the intention that 
Zúñiga should hear, that a courtier had lied to the Spanish envoy in saying 
that James would agree to a treaty between the Dutch and Spain that did 
not include a clause stipulating their liberty.” Similarly after Don Fernando 
Giron had left London to return to Brussels, Cecil told Hoboken that Eng- 
land would never support such a treaty, but this time the archduke’s 
ambassador felt this was a design of Cecil to force the archduke to write 
directly to London and create a role for James in the final decisions in the 
treaty. In fact Cecil was playing a very difficult gambit. Irritated at the 


1E 2586/140, 144, Zúñiga to Philip, 15 Sept. 1608. 

3E 2586/153, Zúñiga to Philip, 8 Nov. 1608. 

3E 2586/158, 163, 164, Zúñiga to Philip, 8, 19, 26 Nov. 1608. 

tE 2586/172, Zufliga to Philip, 25 Dec. 1608. 

š A.G.R., vol. 365 fo. 272, Hoboken to archduke, 2 Jan. 1609. 

SPC 45, Hoboken to archduke, 27 Feb. 1609. For Giron’s mission from the arch- 
duke to James in Dec. 1608, see Hist. MSS. Comm., De L’Isle and Dudley MSS., 
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conduct of the Dutch, he was reluctant to be the defender of their ambitions, 
yet he would suffer severely in his status at court if he was laggard in serving 
the protestant cause in Europe by comparison with France. He compromised 
by advising his commissioners in Holland, Spencer and Winwood, that 
James would not move alone and rashly, but rather ‘march pari passu’ with 
Henry IV on each point of recognition of Dutch sovereignty. In brief, he 
had to appear to be anti-Spanish. 

Meanwhile the condition of the English Catholics was being brought to 
Philip’s attention in a highly unfavourable light. All the laws of the parlia- 
ment of 1606 against recusants were translated into Spanish by some of the 
English Catholic exiles in Madrid and a provocative commentary was 
added. The book, circulated at the Spanish court, made the position of 
Cornwallis extremely difficult and prompted a special order to Zúñiga to 
ask James and Cecil to explain the Crown’s policy.? Knowing how much he 
had already done on this difficult problem, Cecil felt a deep annoyance. ‘I 
swear to God we are tired that the king of Spain taunts us here . . . for two 
years I have been trying to bring some moderation and end the bloodshed 
in matters of religion!’, he told the countess of Suffolk. She in turn seized 
upon Züñiga’s inquiry as a suitable occasion to reopen the talks about a 
marriage alliance with Savoy. She advised Zúñiga that the members of the 
council who were friendly to Spain saw two advantages. The first was that 
it would permit some moderation in the prosecutions of Catholic recusants, 
the other was that ‘this talk will be looked upon as preparatory—‘como 
disposicién’—for coming to negotiate a marriage with Spain’. Apparently 
the confidants of the embassy would not be in earnest about Savoy, but would 
use the possibility of a marriage as a feint to deceive the Puritans. 

In Cecil’s view Spain was becoming a necessary counterpoise to what he 
felt was a disturbing Franco-Dutch friendship. This makes more intelligible 
the delay of the English court in following Henry’s example in declaring 
adherence to the protestant league within the Empire in April 1609. 
Anglo-Spanish friendship was not by any means a tranquil relationship, 
but its troubles never brought it to the brink of dissolution during Cecil’s 
leadership. An interesting example is a quarrel that developed over the 
payments of pensions in the summer of this year. In July Zúñiga related 
with some resentment that the countess of Suffolk had rudely denounced 
him to Taylor for being in collusion with some unknown Spanish officials 
to defraud her of Philip’s gifts. The envoy announced to Taylor that he 
would never speak to her again and that as far as he was concerned she could 
write to Philip III for whatever she wanted. In a very short time Cecil 
personally intervened by offering excuses on her behalf. He told the Span- 
iard that he was closely bound to the Howards, a family who had suffered 


iv. 95-6, 318-25; Winwood, ii. 476-7; AGR, vol. 365 fos. 267-71, Hoboken to 
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2E 2571/266, Philip to Zúñiga, 14 Jan. 1609. 
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for their services to the king of Spain. It was they who had prevailed upon 
him to follow in their steps, ‘all this with such oaths as to their past sincerity 
that it was a marvel to hear him’. Cecil then advised that a credit for 100,000 
escudos was needed to settle the affairs of the countess, although he admitted 
to a share in the transaction as well. After the astounded Zúñiga inquired 
what was due to the two of them, he arranged for a large payment of 44,000 
escudos. This experience led him to support a scheme which had originally 
been mentioned by Cecil two years earlier, to pay only in so far as services 
were offered. He reflected that where Cecil and the countess were concerned, 
‘an ambassador should buy and sell with them as with shopkeepers’. 
Although approving the suggestion, Philip ordered that his envoy should 
still offer New Year’s gifts as before. 

A new test of the strong position of the embassy at the English court 
was to be offered by James himself. Late in the spring of 1609 the revision 
of his Apologia was published and the king insisted that each ambassador 
should receive a copy to be presented to his sovereign. Aware that Philip 
would be offended by the English view of the papacy, Cecil tried to smooth 
the impact of the incident by asking Taylor to try to please the king ‘in a 
trivial matter’, for ‘all friends of Spain’ would want the envoy to accept 
the book. Zúñiga bluntly refused with the unhelpful comment that ‘he 
had not lost his reason’. Despite this attitude Cecil still allowed the am- 
bassador access to the king’s presence. Meanwhile neither the archduke 
nor Henry IV was able to avoid this unwanted gift.* 

In September 1609 Zúñiga was deprived of the very important liaison 
with Cecil provided by Taylor, who for reasons of health retired to the 
Low Countries where he died ina shorttime.® His absence was an immediate 
loss to the embassy and certainly altered the degree of rapport with Cecil. 
Zúñiga was not well himself, and he was impatiently awaiting the arrival 
of his successor, Don Alonso de Velasco. In the interval, Louis de Groote, 
the resident agent of the archdukes, tried to represent Zúñiga at court 
whenever the English tongue had to be spoken.* Unfortunately Velasco 
delayed his arrival for nearly ten months until the following June, so that 
the ailing ambassador, with depleted funds, had to conduct his mission in 
an unfriendly city made more unliveable by the plague. Even Cecil had to 
move four miles outside London, while nearly all Züñiga’s remaining letters 
are written in Highgate. Distance did not deter a visit from the countess 
of Suffolk to appeal for money, with what the envoy dismissed as ‘her 


Ge 2587/34, Zúñiga to Philip, 5 July 1609; E 2571/295, Philip to Zúñiga, 2 Sept. 
1609. 
2James I, Apologia pro Iuramento Fidelitatis . . . cut praemissa est Praefatio 
Monitaria (1609) (STC 14405); E 844/32, Zúñiga to Philip, 4 July 1609; PC 45, 
de Groote to archduke, 13 July 1609. 

3E 2587/47, Zúñiga to Philip, 23 Nov. 1609. 

“Embarrassed at being styled a ‘domestique’ of Zúñiga, de Groote hastened to 
explain that the Spaniard was in great need; ‘n'ayant personne des siens qu'il en 
jugent capable’ (PC 46, de Groote to Praets, 17 Dec. 1609). 
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customary greed’. With calculated irony he gave her only a vague assurance 
that when Velasco arrived he would ‘arrange whatever was just’.2 

The year 1610 was to prove a climactic one for Cecil’s domestic and 
foreign policies. At Westminster he was soon engaged in the momentous 
debate against parliamentary and monarchist extremists to secure the ‘great 
Contract’. Abroad new problems were being presented to him. Undoub- 
tedly the most significant issue was the speed and intensity of Henry IV’s 
anti-Habsburg activities. In November 1609 in a brilliant stroke he had 
detached Charles-Emmanuel of Savoy from his long-standing friendship 
with Philip III, and there were high expectations that Venice and Savoy 
would be pitted against Milan to shake the keystone of the arch between 
Austria and Spain. Henry had continued to enlarge his involvement in the 
northern Empire by offering more troops for the protestant struggle over 
Cleves. By the beginning of the year he was awaiting Boderie’s reports on 
his new efforts to secure that alliance with England which thus far James and 
Cecil had denied him. 

The French court was not over optimistic about its chances in London. 
There was resentment over recent libellous writings against the English 
king, and Henry had not satisfied Cecil on the debts still outstanding to 
- England. Secretary Puisieulx warned Boderie that it was still possible that 
England and Spain might move toward a closer league, and even reach an 
understanding with the fugitive prince de Condé.š For the moment Cecil 
still sustained the past friendship with Zúñiga. He informed him that the 
envoys of the duke of Brandenburg,who had come on behalf of the Protestants 
and Cleves, had been told that because of James’s financial straits no support 
could be foreseen. He also warned him about Henry IV’s request of the 
archduke for a neutral passage of his troops through the Low Countries 
into the Empire.4 There is a clear note of caution rather than enthusiasm 
in the preparations of Cecil’s nephew, Sir Edward Cecil, to command the 
English troops, moved from garrisons in Holland at the expense of the 
Estates, to serve in the crisis at Cleves-Julich. The Florentine ambassador 
actually thought that England and Spain were moving closer.’ The un- 
expected assassination of Henry IV altered the picture for all the western 
monarchies. The urgency of the crisis in the Empire was deflated, and the 
testing of the Anglo-Spanish accord, which had clearly been Henry’s 
intention, was postponed. When the queen regent, Marie de Medici, 
renewed Boderie’s commission to negotiate an alliance, Cecil was in a 
position to permit a treaty which proved to be little different from a confirma- 
tion of earlier treaties of amity, with new provisions for settling commercial 
grievances and pledges of mutual defence.® 


1Cal. S.P. Venetian 1607-10, p. 336; E 2587/50, 56, Zúñiga to Philip, 23 Nov., 
31 Dec. 1609. 

3 Gardiner, ii. 97; Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 684. 3 Boderie, v..77. 

4E 2587/88, Zúñiga to Philip, 1 Apr. 1610; PC 46, de Groote to Praets, 26 May 
1610. - 
5Cal. S.P. Venetian 1607-10, p. 436. ‘Rymer, Foedera, xvi. 687, 694—703. 
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When Zúñiga left London finally in the late spring of 1610 there was 
reason to believe that James’s generous tokens of friendship had a sincere 
basis. The first letters of Velasco were to stress his hopes that this favourable 
situation might not change. He had learned that Boderie was working 
earnestly with his ‘Scottish pensioners’ by pledging an increase in their 
payments, but he felt that 


the true importance of preserving influence here . . . consists entirely in winning 
the earl of Salisbury. To do this there is no other way except the countess of 
Suffolk, even though the earl of Northampton declares great hopes of serving 
your Majesty, he can do nothing, because this king makes his decisions with 
Salisbury only, without his Council. 


The countess had told him, apparently with Cecil’s knowledge, that since 
Henry IV’s death, James no longer looked for a French marriage for the 
Princess Elizabeth, but, inthe expectation that Savoy would turn back from its 
French alliance, he was expressing interest in the prince of Piedmont. Velasco 
replied that to his knowledge Philip had no objection to such a move. He 
hinted that the improvement in the treatment of Catholics in England would 
become a strong reason for speeding approval by the pope,” and inspire 
hopes of a match between Prince Henry and the Infanta. On this question 
he added a significant aside: ‘There is no profit in undeceiving them about 
this, while having so much time to entertain them with such great results’.? 

The first months of Velasco’s tenure indicate no alteration in Cecil’s 
attitude towards the embassy. When the anti-Catholic statutes of the recent 
session of parliament were known, James disassociated himself from them 
with the declaration that they were not by his will, but ‘by the nation’, and 
Cecil was reported to be of that ‘way of thinking’ as well. Meanwhile to 
ensure the accuracy of her reports of the court of France, the countess of 
Suffolk gave the Spaniard the original letters from Paris to write his report 
to Philip. This could not have been done without Cecil’s assistance, since 
upon his absence to journey with James, the countess apologized to Velasco 
that she had no news for him. When Bancroft denounced Northampton, 
Suffolk and Worcester in the council as being Catholic at heart, Cecil 
advised James that the charge should not be pursued too closely. Even the 
examination of the captive Jesuit, William Baldwin—sought for five years 
by the attainder for the Gunpowder Plot conspirators—produced nothing 
but his confinement in the Tower. There was only one serious flaw which 
Cecil was at pains to point out. The mitigation of the enforcement of the 
penal laws would continue unless James were forced to reach a new agree- 
ment with the German Calvinists.4 


1E 2587/85, Zúñiga to Philip, 14 June 1610. 

3 Cecil had again reminded the earl of Rutland in late Nov. 1609 that recusants 
‘should be more mildly dealt with all then in former times’ (Usher, ii. 188). 
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Cecil’s remark could not have been more timely. During the recent visit 
of the duke of Bouillon, brother-in-law of the late elector of the Palatine 
and political leader of the Huguenots, the canvassing of support for a 
protestant marriage for Prince Henry or Princess Elizabeth had increased. 
Velasco observed strong support among the ‘Scottish faction’ and the 
Puritans, while merchants’ grievances in Spain were again being denounced. 
Cecil’s attitude was not known. The archduke’s ambassador heard that 
Boderie and Cecil were talking over the likelihood of a French match with 
Spain. This prospect was most distasteful to James and Cecil, but until 
more was known about Philip’s plans, they were officially uncommitted. 
The aftermath of the execution of Fr. John Roberts showed this clearly. 
When Velasco protested to Cecil ‘as the master of the total disposition of 
affairs’ that this death only made further difficulties for a Savoy marriage, 
the Secretary promised ‘with his usual solemn oath’ that there would not 
be another, and said that this execution was only done to placate parliament. ? 
The Spanish council was so impressed that it sent a copy of Velasco’s letter 
to the Spanish ambassador in Rome. Meanwhile new anti-Cecilian tracts 
were reported to be circulating in London among the Puritans. 3 

However, the persistence of the duke of Bouillon’s offer of the hand of 
his nephew for Princess Elizabeth was forcing Cecil and James to face 
squarely the question of Spain. It was decided to send Digby, as a resident 
ambassador, to sound out fully the assurances that Velasco had first given. 
Cecil’s instructions dwelt on two clear themes: ‘the mutual amitie’ between 
the two kingdoms, and ‘the movinge’ of each towards other powers. 
Digby’s letters to Cecil of the summer of 1611 show a clear preoccupation 
with the chances of a marriage between Henry and the Infanta Anna. He 
reminded the Spanish court of Velasco’s statements ‘by which he saith he 
was instructed that in case the alliance of the Prince was spoken of in Eng- 
land not only not to refuse it, but to embrace it as a matter that should be 
aggreeable to his majestie yf matter of religion could be accommodated’.® 
However, in no time at all Digby had ferreted out a serious private negotia- 
tion between Marie de Medici and Philip. To save face in case of failure, 
the ambassador of the duke of Tuscany had been acting as intermediary. 
Not all the details were completed when Digby’s presentation of an English 
match was debated in the council of state in June. There was a note of 
embarrassment in their conclusion: ‘If the queen of France had not re- 
quested secrecy a response could be given at once to this ambassador’.® 
Another obstacle for Digby was the uncertainty over the pope’s approval, 
because of the religious issue. Lerma was silent about the negotiation with 
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France, but only paid attention to the problem for the Infanta ‘to be marryed 
and so to be gouerned by a Prince that was not a Catholick’.1 From then 
on, as Digby wrote to Cecil, ‘their slowness and delayes’ were ‘ proofs against 
any mans industrie”. Finally he was told that Philip had waited ‘to see how 
other treaties which were already on foote proceeded’. After asking Lerma 
‘where it was the king was formerly engaged by promise for his daughter: 
he told me I might easilie guess, but that he had no order to acquaint me 
with it”. 

The test for Cecil’s policy to Spain had been reached. His witty comment 
that ‘our brave prince may find roses elsewhere instead of this olive here’, 
overshadows the perceptive prelude, ‘the conclusion with France is only of 
consequence’? One of the very things he had striven to prevent had occurred. 
In London Louis de Groote thought the alliance of Anna and Louis was ‘le 
plus rude coup que cest estat pouvoit recevoir’.* In anger, James wrote at once 
to Edmondes in Paris for confirmation of the unpleasant news. The standing 
of Velasco with Cecil altered visibly. The Venetian ambassador thought 
the Spaniard to be ‘quite humble and apologetic and hesitating’ as Cecil 
furiously pressed him on the motives for Philip’s decision. Velasco found 
James to be more lenient in that he admitted to having no quarrel with 
Philip ‘since he had not promised anything’, while Cecil continued to 
probe the basis for Velasco’s earlier assurances that an English request for 
the Infanta would be ‘well received’. Velasco’s only defence was that 
Digby had really been sent too late, and that the religious aspects of the 
Infanta’s match with Henry had not been solved.5 

Despite the angry exchanges between Cecil and the ambassador there 
were as yet no clues to a new policy. While James stayed in a more angry 
mood towards Marie de Medici, Cecil continued to sound out Velasco 
whether Philip would irrevocably refuse a marriage alliance with England. 
After a week James accepted privately the suggestion of Velasco that 
discussions about a match with the ‘second Infanta’, the young Maria, 
could be carried on, but he asked that they be delayed for several months 
until the unwelcome news from Madrid was less prominent. Velasco was 
told bluntly that the insistence of Philip’s council on a ‘conversion’ of 
Prince Henry was useless, although assurances of a better treatment for 
English Catholics were offered.6 Meanwhile there was an energetic approach 
to Ottaviano Lotti, the agent for the duke of Tuscany, for a possible marriage 
of the duke’s sister with the prince of Wales. Letters from James, Anne, 
Henry and various English Catholic peers were sent to Florence on behalf 


1P.R.O., S.P. 94/18/103, Digby to Cecil, 26 June 1611. 
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of the suit, but Paul V’s opposition, already made clear to Savoy, Spain and 
France, was decisive.! 

As he reviewed the attitude of Cecil toward the embassy, Velasco was in 
a quandary. In December he did not mention the increasingly poor health 
of the Secretary, but he did find the perennial complaints of English mer- 
chants in Spain were being pressed more firmly. He thought Cecil difficult 
to comprehend, for ‘through his precautions he manages affairs in a fashion 
that conceals many things that ought to be clear’. Meanwhile Northampton 
still seemed to be a reliable adviser.” 

Convinced that the worst had happened, the Spanish council advised 
Philip that Cecil could no longer be trusted, and that as an informant he 
was now ‘as bad as could be’. Philip did not take their advice and refused 
to change his instruction about Cecil’s pension, as he felt, correctly, that 
more damage would accompany an open break. Meanwhile it was being 
openly reported in London that James’s new favourite, Robert Ker, would 
prove more suitable for Velasco’s purposes.’ Significantly, the Venetian 
ambassador heard fresh comments in Cecil’s household about the ‘sure 
and lasting’ friendship of England with the Dutch. He expected that 
Velasco would shortly be dispensing ‘pensions and gifts among those who 
could . . . lessen the disgust’ that James and Henry felt over the events of 
that autumn. Velasco was heard to be speaking of a possible match between 
Princess Elizabeth and Philip now that the queen of Spain had died. 

What Cecil and the English court really wanted to know was the substance 
of France’s and Spain’s plans, now that the betrothals were announced. 
By February, when the furor against Marie and Philip had run-its course, 
the Venetian envoy was assured by a high official that ‘he did not believe 
these marriages had any ulterior object save to secure peace in France 
during the King’s minority, and in Spain to permit them to amass riches 
and spread out in Italy’.® If this were true, James and Cecil had time to 
consider every stage of the new policy that must emerge. Not unexpectedly, 
James became more anxious to bend the attitude of The Hague towards a 
new understanding. It was a difficult task to reverse his course, with his 
partisans at The Hague not as yet in the majority. The acrimonious 
attack of Winwood on the position of Vorstius was not simply a theological 
affair. With a warning that orthodox religion was the only ‘sowder of this 
amitie’ the Dutch were advised that James would defend only those ‘who 
professe the same faith and Religion with him’. ‘The burgher faction 
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supporting Vorstius was known to bemoreinclined to France, while, as Ranke 
remarks, ‘the strict Calvinism’ of Maurice of Nassau ‘was at the same time 
an act of homage to England’. It was not until Vorstius was expelled from 
Leyden in February 1612 that Cecil began to foresee openly benefits to the 
United Provinces by ‘a good understanding with England’.1 New steps in 
this direction were not to be taken during the months remaining to Cecil’s 
life. Instead the alliance that had been sought two years previously with the 
Princes of the Union was finally agreed to on 12 March 1612. It was known 
that after Henry’s death that league had declined in militancy and the 
articles that satisfied James had the same defensive character as his treaty 
with the Dutch of June 1608. 

James was reluctant to assume active leadership of a protestant league. 
When he spoke with the duke of Bouillon again in June he was careful to 
point out that he was happy that Spain had not departed ‘from the leagues 
and amities’ which still existed with him. He noted that the Princes of the 
Union had still ‘to solicite the States’ to share in his recent alliance of March 
and that he hoped that France would ‘be content likewise to ioyne in it’. 
He did not wish any unrest among the Huguenots so that ‘if any misbehave 
themselves’ he would tell Marie de Medici ‘how to reforme them as freely 
as if they had no affinitye in religion’.* At the same time the Venetian envoy 
was told that James was ‘not alarmed’ by the Franco-Spanish betrothals and 
that he was content that he had ‘dealt a great blow by means of the 
Union’.4 ; 

Doubtless with Cecil’s prompting Digby also gave assurances in Madrid 
that James had striven ‘to protect himself from any conceivable disturbance’. 
Philip took the prospect of a loss of English friendship far more seriously 
than Cecil expected. Pedro de Zúñiga was ordered to return at once as 
ambassador extraordinary to clarify ‘what he had formerly sayd therin, 
and to excuse what is now paste by reason of our refusall, which made them 
firste to enter that course wherein they have now proceeded so far with 
France'.5 Of course the Spanish council was silent on the implacable dislike 
of Paul V of any Catholic marriage with the ruling house of England: James 
had already seen it with his overtures to Tuscany. Despite the efforts of 
Digby and Velasco to pour: oil on the waters, there was an element of 
uncertainty in the relations of the two courts. 


1James I, ‘A Declaration concerning the Proceedings with the States General’, 
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In April 1612 Velasco reported that Cecil was still sending him informa- 
tion in spite of his painful final illness. He found, however, ‘the greatest 
difficulty’ in establishing the direction of affairs since the reports of Cecil 
and the countess of Suffolk could no longer be relied upon, while Northamp- 
ton, sensing the impending change of authority, was clearly aspiring after 
Cecil’s offices and was now afraid to be considered ‘ Spanish’ and ‘Catholic’.1 
When Cecil died late in May, both Velasco and Boisschot found that his 
death was greeted with relief by most of the English Catholics as they felt 
him to be their greatest persecutor. Velasco was alert enough to see the 
significance of the publication of the death sentences of two priests only 
a few days after Cecil’s passing. In 1610 Cecil had assured Zúñiga he would 
undertake to see that it was not imposed again. 

The truth was grasped by Cardinal Borghese quite well when he advised 
his nuncio in Flanders that the treatment of Catholics in England would be 
worse and that hopes aroused by the death of the Secretary had been false.3 
Cecil had been adroit, perhaps too much so, in concealing his real policy 
on the question, as in fact he had been open only towards the Spanish 
ambassador. An important reason for contemporary misunderstanding of 
his activities was a calculated misrepresentation of them after his death. 
In the autumn of 1613, Don Diego de Sarmiento, the next Spanish ambas- 
sador to England, wrote to Philip that James was not responsible for the 
present alliances of England. After the announcement of the betrothals, 
he charged, Cecil had advised James that he could not ‘waste a moment’ 
before joining the opposition to Spain. Cecil had even written to the Turks 
hoping to stir up trouble to the east of the Empire so that the Habsburgs 
would be further endangered. In another letter Sarmiento related that he 
had seen papers prepared by Prince Henry to assist Cecil in which he 
conjured up ‘extraordinary nightmares’. Cecil urged James to break his 
treaty and declare war with a promise that James would soon be ‘Master 
of the Indies’, When James refused with a plea that this was against his 
conscience, Cecil advised him bitterly to conduct his business only with 
bishops. James had then charged that Cecil had misled him by his assurances 
that the Franco-Spanish betrothals would never occur, and now he must 
turn him into an enemy of Philip. From that day, Sarmiento reported, 
“Salisbury began to fall from the king’s favour’. Although he had never 
met Cecil, Sarmiento was convinced that his information was accurate since 
he was told it by Lord Hay, ‘who is married to Cecil’s niece”.5 

It can be safely established that this belief of Sarmiento is really a sup- 
pressio veri, suggestio falsi fed to him at the expense of the deceased Prince 

1E 2589/24, Velasco to Philip, 14 Apr. 1612. 
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Henry and Robert Cecil.1 The picture of James’s honourable adherence 
to his treaty oath while Cecil angrily schemed to break with Spain is a 
distortion of the events of several months. War with Spain was not Cecil’s 
aim, nor did he rush into any network of anti-Habsburg alliances. Over a 
year later when Sarmiento arrived, James had moved on his own initiative 
to the alliance with the ruling house of the palatinate. He was at pains to 
disassociate himself from the anti-Spanish overtones that had entered his 
policy since the death of Cecil. His deception apparently influenced Sar- 
miento and has in fact coloured the opinions of historians. Although 8. R. 
Gardiner found it ‘impossible to track out with any certainty the policy 
of Salisbury either in domestic or foreign affairs’ since he presumably only 
implemented James’s wishes, he thought it very likely that Cecil wanted to 
place England at the head of a protestant league during the crisis of the 
Empire in 1610, and that he would have rejoiced at ‘the failure of the negoti- 
ation with Spain, combined with the success of the negotiation with the 
Elector Palatine’.? Similarly, Ranke has scant evidence for asserting that 
the Spanish court was impelled by England’s coldness ‘to turn their thoughts 
to a peaceful adjustment of their differences with the Netherlands’. He is 
convinced that only the uncertain situation in Ireland held Cecil back from 
his ambition to break with Spain.® 

After the evidence here presented, perhaps the major trends in Anglo- 
Spanish relations and Cecil’s role in them may be more precisely delineated. 
Two phases may be discerned during this crucial first decade of James’s 
reign. The period from the accession of James in late March 1603 until 
early 1606 was one in which Cecil aimed to guarantee security for the new 
monarch by an advantageous peace. He was guardedly neutral toward 
Spain, indifferent to its envoy’s offer of a pension, assiduous in protecting 
the interests of the Dutch, discreet in encouraging James to be the leader 
of the protestant cause, firmly, even sharply, insistent over the complaints 
of English merchants in Spain, aloof to many secret pleas on behalf of the 
English Catholics. Juan de Tassis decided, with reason, that Cecil was 
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inimical, although, despite his preeminence with James, he had refrained 
from doing all the harm that he could do. 

Early in 1606 a new phase of pro-Spanish sentiment slowly moved to the 
surface. Cecil himself explained it in terms of the impulse of the Estates 
General to move on a more independent course in planning a cease-fire 
without English advice.t Uneasy at an increase of French influence at The 
Hague he naturally sought to be more assured of Philip’s friendship. 
Suffolk and Northampton, who were already more Hispanophile, repeatedly 
spoke of the anger of Cecil over developments in the Netherlands. Shortly 
other circumstances made Cecil’s détente with Zúñiga much smoother. The 
emergence at James’s court of a rival Francophile faction—loosely labelled 
here as the ‘Scots’—which was also anti-Cecilian seems to have swayed 
the Secretary more along the same course. The discretion of Robert Taylor 
in guarding the secrecy of Cecil’s help to the embassy must not be forgotten, 
and there was the willingness of Spain to pay well for Cecil’s demonstrated 
services. 

Once his decision was made, Cecil carefully selected his own times and 
occasions. Useful diplomatic correspondence from Madrid, Paris and The 
Hague was made available, particularly after 1607. Offers to suppress 
English piracy in Spanish waters were made, and an Anglo-Dutch 
expedition forestalled. Assurances of a milder treatment of Catholics were 
given and, in some instances, personally overseen. More attention was paid 
to complaints of Spanish merchants in London, excuses were presented, 
even in parliament, for the dilatory law courts of Spain. Cecil was prepared 
to assist in the negotiations of a Stuart marriage with the house of Savoy, 
in which he was well aware there was much at stake. Undoubtedly his 
greatest value to the Spanish court was his reserve towards the Netherlands 
and Henry IV even during the crisis of 1610. 

The Spanish embassy’s reaction to an unpredictable change of mind in 
the most influential politician in London was always tinged with reserve. 
If Philip was ‘paying a piper’, he did not call his tune. The first unfavour- 
able reaction of Tassis was never fully dissipated in his successors. The 
suspicious tone of Züñiga’s early letters later changes to wonderment and 
at times there is a note of contempt. A wariness of Cecil’s protestantism 
vitiates his assurances of helping to ease the lot of Catholics. His close 
association with the debt-ridden Howards confirmed the impression of 
each envoy in the ‘greed of the English’, or as Zúñiga once reminded Philip 
pointedly, to stay here without money is ‘to preach in the wilderness’.* 
The very secrecy of Cecil’s toleration served naturally to maintain his high 
place in the demonology of the English Catholics. At Philip’s court, 
however, there was more gratitude. Cornwallis on his return to London 
was emphatic about the ‘favourable attitude’ of the chief ministers there 
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and the better protection afforded to English subjects.1 The active role 
of Philip III in this important development was essential. Far more the 
papelista than has usually been thought, he overlooked the discouraging 
advice of both his ambassadors and his council to insist that Cecil’s friend- 
ship be cultivated continuously. His opinion that something worse could 
happen dovetailed at a convenient time with the ripening antagonism of 
Cecil toward the Dutch. There is a clear reason to fault Gardiner’s opinion 
that ‘up to the day of his death, his policy whenever he had free play, was 
decidedly and increasingly anti-Spanish’.* The evidence is rather that he 
chose to co-operate freely and profitably with Philip. 

A secretary of state, Cecil once wrote, had a ‘liberty to negotiate at 
discretion at home and abroad, with friends and enemies, all matters of 
speech and intelligence’. His freedom was derived not merely from this 
office’s tradition, but also, as he warned a committee of the house of com- 
mons in 1608, the Crown still held ‘absolute determination and power of 
concluding and making war and peace’. Secure and independent in his 
post Cecil conducted his Spanish policy on the basis of his personal estimate 
of what was his country’s interest. A realist, he was by no means a partisan 
of Habsburg ambitions. He insisted at the outset to Zúñiga that he would 
not do any disservice to James; after six years, in the overall view, he was 
right. He was determined, apparently, to give James a more versatile 
bargaining position with each of the western European monarchies. It 
was a surprisingly bold objective, and one which James sought with much 
less skill and success after Cecil’s death. 

ALBERT J. LOOMIE, S.J. 


APPENDIX 
The Foreign Pensions of Robert Cecil 


Whatever conclusion is reached on the difficult problem of Cecil’s foreign pen- 
sions, one may rightfully find unsatisfactory and ambiguous Sir Walter Cope’s 
eulogy after Cecil’s death: ‘He hated the bribe, and the taker’. However, to 
Sir John Digby, the first English diplomat to see full proof of the Spanish pensions 
at James’s court, it was a ‘business full of intricacies’. His first view of the evidence, 
which he had secured ‘by a good purse of gold’ had left him ‘strangely astonished 
to fynde persons of that qualitie and nearness to your Majesties person in the 
list’. On reflection he had decided that these Englishmen received pensions 
because ‘they were esteemed persons, both by the Constable and by the Conde 
de Villa Mediana, that were fittest to be drawne to this Kings service, and there 
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being then a certeyne proportion of money assigned to be imployed in the secret 
services of that Ambassage . . . for the allowance rather of that which they judged 
convenient to be spent" 1 

A historian vainly hoping to trace fully Cecil’s pensions will concur with Digby 
that it is an ‘intricate’ affair.? The report of Zúñiga that Cecil once intercepted 
a letter of Cornwallis from Madrid in which ‘we are all now discovered’ implies 
that though his pension had once been leaked at Philip’s court, he could control 
its official revelation in London. On at least two occasions Zúñiga indicated that 
Cecil wished the countess of Suffolk to be paid since part of her payments was 
for himself. Thus the absence of his name on embassy accounts does not always 
mean that he was not collecting a Spanish reward. 

The more convincing basis for an assessment of the issue is to survey the 
explicit statements in the secret correspondence of the embassy. In his description 
of the New Year’s gifts of 1606 Zúñiga wrote that he gave Cecil one ‘gift’—not 
further mentioned—and a costly bed. He also reminded Philip that he must 
give the countess of Suffolk 4,000 escudos ‘because half of this is for Cecil’.? 
Shortly afterwards he decided not to give this large sum because the services for 
which the money was to be given were not done, ‘and he told Cecil as much’. 
Philip was displeased that Zúñiga risked losing Cecil’s friendship and replied 
that he approved any effort to gain his goodwill especially the practice of giving 
him gifts ‘face to face’. Following this order, Zúñiga reported that being as- 
siduous in gifts with Cecil ‘does not do much’, but it might serve to get rid of his 
dislike of the Spanish, and in fact the Englishman was ‘very pleased with some 
little things which I brought with me from Spain and the Indies’. At Christmas 
of that year Zúñiga received a credit for 20,000 escudos from Philip. Although it 
was meant for pensions he had deliberately diverted part of it to Spanish mer- 
chants who were claiming damages in London, and as a result he could only pay 
part of the regular pensions established by Tassis a year and a half previously. At 
that time Cecil’s pension was fixed at 6,000 escudos a year. Zúñiga did give an 
undisclosed amount to Cecil as well as ‘some gifts’, adding that in his case it was 
well spent, although wasted on others.’ 

When Cecil made a more explicit offer to the embassy late in the spring of 1607 
he said that only after he had been of actual assistance should something be offered.® 
This time Philip ordered that his envoy should keep Cecil pleased and secure in 
his Jo 8 Apparently Cecil felt uneasy at what he knew the embassy viewed as a 
demeaning transaction. In a direct conversation with Zúñiga Cecil said he did 
not want something offered directly ‘as I would not dare to offer it to you, being 
a gentleman of honour’. The Spaniard commented, ‘At this I did not dare to 
speak of money”. Shortly afterwards Zúñiga reminded Philip that he had dis- 
tributed so far in the embassy 30,000 escudos, most of them in arrears from the 
account of Villa Mediana, but in Cecil’s case he needed Philip’s advice on the 
amount to give Cecil, ‘for knowing his vanity, it cannot be a Httle*.11 On this 
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occasion Philip ordered a grant of 50,000 escudos with the assurance of another 
50,000 if the marriages then being discussed were concluded. This payment, 
equal to £12,500, was certainly made by the summer of 1608. 

The arrangements for the New Year’s gifts of 1609 are not clear. There are 
hints in the correspondence of English support for the Habsburgs in the final 
truce negotiations with the Dutch: Zúñiga remarks that the countess of Suffolk 
has spoken to him ‘about the amounts of money for her and Cecil for what they 
had striven to do in this treaty’.2 There was apparently something else at stake, 
for after a delay Cecil had a private talk with Zúñiga on this problem. He explained 
that the earl and countess of Suffolk were near bankruptcy and asked for the 
incredible sum of 100,000 escudos, equal to £25,000, while offering to put himself 
‘under obligation to serve further’. At this time Cecil admitted to having a share 
in this money and the envoy did give the large sum of 44,000 escudos to be divided 
between Cecil and the countess. This payment, which probably exhausted the 
embassy’s ready funds, was also approved by Philip.® 

The situation altered in 1610 with the arrival of Velasco. Unable to speak 
English and bereft of the discretion of Taylor as intermediary, he could not 
approach Cecil as easily. However, in a report of October 1610 he did admit to 
paying a sum to the countess of Suffolk in which there is a possibility that Cecil 
had a share. The absence of Cecil’s name was observed by Philip, because in the 
following spring Velasco was forced to explain that he had been unable to give 
anything to Cecil since he was still waiting ‘for your Majesty to please give orders 
to provide me with money’.* The lack of funds was a convenient excuse for 
Velasco to plead for the termination of all gifts to the Secretary for by December 
1611 he had become an unreliable informant. Philip would not change his policy. 
He ordered Velasco to continue the gifts to Cecil with the persistent warning that 
he should not be turned into an enemy.’ 

There is a good reason for the distinction that appears in the later correspon- 
dence of Zúñiga and Velasco between specific payments for services and pensions. 
As has been seen, pensions were almost always in arrears, and therefore of less 
real value per annum. Cecil’s windfall of 50,000 escudos in 1608 was in fact equal 
to over eight years of the full payments of his regular pension of 6,000 a year. 
After Cecil’s death Zúñiga explained this situation very clearly in a letter of advice 
to the council of state before Sarmiento’s embassy began. He revealed that 
pensions during his residence in London had been down to about 17,000 escudos 
a year compared with 29,000 escudos under the regime of Tassis. The reduction 
had come because some of the original pensioners had died, and others such as 
Cecil and Suffolk had been left off the regular accounts ‘since they held their 
pensions of slight moment as appearing to be too small, and they were more con- 
tent that according to their services they would be given compensation’.® 

Much remains to be done on Cecil’s relations with the commissioners of the 
Netherlands in London. Early in the reign Aremberghe, the envoy of the arch- 
dukes, reported: ‘From every side I receive confirmation that Secretary Cecil is 
totally won over to the side of the Dutch and that the Estates have distributed 
here £30,000 . . . of which the said Cecil should get a generous share’.”? Tassis 
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believed this report but added nothing more specific. Zúñiga asserted that Cecil 
had a Dutch pension of £10,000 a year which he felt would be lost after his secret 
assurances to limit English support for the Dutch in 1607.1 Apparently this was 
wishful thinking on the Spaniard’s part since later one of Velasco’s reasons for 
mistrust of Cecil was his belief that ‘the Dutch are paying him 40,000 escudos in 
pension as Don Pedro de Zúñiga learned’.? If this were true, and no corroboration 
was there offered, Cecil could have still been earning considerably more from the 
Dutch for each year of the reign except for 1608 and 1609. The belief in Cecil’s 
Dutch pension persisted among the envoys from both Brussels and Madrid. After 
Cecil’s death Boisschot wrote to the archdukes that the Dutch would certainly 
rue his passing ‘because of their close relations due to the large pensions he had 
obtained from them” According to Sarmiento, this Dutch practice continued 
at the English court. In November 1617 he wrote to Philip that he believed their 
total gifts and pensions had reached 150,000 escudos. Even in March 1620 he 
noted that Caron was diligent with the pensioners and friends of Holland.‘ 
Admittedly the facts are by no means clear. Ranke, for example, speculates about 
Cecil’s link with the Dutch by saying that Cecil’s great wealth was ‘acquired 
mainly by investments in Dutch funds, which at that time returned an extraordin- 
arily high interest’. Even if the Dutch suspected Cecile Spanish pension, they 
were powerless to act on it. Perhaps, in imitation of Philip’s thinking, the rival’s 
pension was a stimulus for the continuation of their own. They were not unfamiliar 
with this Spanish diplomatic practice. Indeed after 1610 Prince Maurice of 
Nassau was himself a Spanish pensioner, through arrangements with Ambrosio 
Spinola. The prince actually wrote in 1617 for an accounting since, as usual, his 
payments were in arrears.® 

Significant clues about Cecil’s French pension are even more difficult to come 
by. According to Sir Robert Cotton, the earl of Northampton once confided to 
him that the Secretary did in fact receive one.” Possibly this began at the time of 
Sully’s visit in 1603, when, as he later admitted in his Oeconomies Royales, Henry 
IV instructed him to ‘obliger au service de sa Majeste’ some of James’s leading 
courtiers. Specific orders were given to Beaumont early in the following year to 
‘maintenir Cecil en la disposition en laquelle il monstre estre de present d’affec- 
tionner plus que jamais nostre union et bonne intelligence’. About this time 
Beaumont gave eight councillors 1,000 crowns apiece, which according to the 
Venetian ambassador was done with James’s approval.® In June 1609 Velasco 
reported that Boderie was distributing larger payments to his pensioners.® He 
did not specify any names, but a French pension list that omitted Cecil would 
surely be writing Hamlet without the prince of Denmark. 
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Prince George of Hesse- Darmstadt and the Plans for 
the Expedition to Spain of 1702 


IN THE SPRING of 1702 the British government was completing plans for 
the impending war of the Spanish Succession. Under the terms of the 
Grand Alliance the sea powers were pledged to recover Belgium. The 
emperor attached little importance to this possession of the Spanish Crown, 
but the Allies did, so the decision to maintain a large army in Holland was 
taken without much difficulty. 

The apportionment of resources for the western half of the war was har- 
der. Marlborough had left the question of Spain open in his negotiations, 
but had boldly asked for concessions in the West Indies and Mediterranean. 
The emperor reserved the rights of Catholics in any territory occupied, but 
. agreed to allow England and Holland to keep any conquests made in a joint 
expedition with him. George Stepney, English minister at Vienna, criti- 
cized this frank avowal of largely commercial interests and observed that 
the emperor could never allow Catholics to be ruled by Protestants and such 
plans would lead to trouble with the Dutch about the division of spoils. 
This was true enough. Relations with the Dutch were often awkward and 
in deference to Catholic opinion King William soon began to soft pedal 
his claims. After his death the new ministers tried to stiffen them again, 
but in any case it was impracticable to afford two major amphibious expedi- 
tions at once. In spite of much talk and of repeated hopes of imperialist 
risings in the American Spanish dominions no joint expedition with the 
emperor was concerted, and such operations as were effected in the West 
Indies were on a reduced scale." 

If the sea powers had insisted about Belgium the emperor was equally 
determined to claim Naples and Sicily. The Allies were obliged to add this 
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claim to the one for Milan already accepted, and to promise to send a fleet 
and army there. But time was growing short and the project had been made 
far more hazardous by the defection of Portugal to the enemy side. The 
Allies agreed unwillingly in order to win concessions elsewhere, but there 
was now a temptation to drop or defer the Naples expedition. This develop- 
ment was perhaps inevitable, but the way in which it was shelved in favour 
of an expedition to Cadiz was largely shaped by the intervention of Prince 
George of Hesse-Darmstadt. The following article describes his part in 
the rapid divergence of allied plans from those agreed in the Grand Alliance. 
The background is little known and much of it has been dug from unpub- 
lished German sources. 1 

On 24 February 1702 the imperial ambassador Count Johann Wentzel 
Wratislaw reported that the landgrave George of Hesse-Darmstadt, former 
viceroy of Catalonia, had arrived in London early the day before, but had 
neither called nor sent any message, so he had no idea what his business 
could be. The minister resident John Philip Hoffmann reported in the 
same sense, saying Hesse had been seen in the ‘circle’ and had been pre- 
sented to the king by the earl of Galway, but had greeted Wratislaw there 
with a cold nod and nothing more. However, Hesse, being an old friend of 
Hoffmann, had sent him a message to say that he was lodging nearby in 
Pall Mall; he preferred not to call at the embassy but would like to have a 
meal with him. The two men met and Hoffmann took Hesse to task for the 
grave mistake he had made in being so rude to his own ambassador.? Hesse 
admitted this and called on Wratislaw at once. He had been told to observe 
the greatest secrecy and had not perhaps realized that it was impossible to 
slip in to see the king without attracting attention, but there is no doubt that 
his discourtesy to Wratislaw was intentional. 

Hesse had told Hoffmann that he was disgusted with the treatment he 
had received from the emperor’s ministers and that he had come to London 
to ask for King William’s protection. In Vienna he had talked of quitting 
the emperor’s service, but he had not done so and even in his first talk with 
Hoffmann he had come to realize that the most he could hope for from the 
king was his support and a friendly recommendation. He could not expect 
to be employed again in the English service, for feeling in parliament was 
hot against the employment of foreigners and since his time in Ireland in 
1691 he had abjured the Lutheran faith and had become a Catholic in order 
to enter the emperor’s service. He repeated the story of his grievances to 
Wratislaw and made him some sort of apology, explaining that he had not 
come to see him in the first instance, because Wratislaw had shown a lack 
of goodwill by failing to reply to the recommendation he had received from 
the emperor in the previous year to back up his appointment to lead an 
expeditionary force against Spain to be based on Portugal. Wratislaw 
replied justly enough that no allied plans had been settled at that time, and 
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that since then the Portuguese situation had taken a grave turn for the worse, 
and the agreement, on which any expedition there would have to be based, 
had not materialized. He had sent no reply, because there had been no 
progress to report, but in any case he had been under no obligation to reply 
to Hesse but only to the emperor. Wratislaw was by no means wholly 
mollified, but he did not press Hesse further to disclose the nature of his 
business and did not at first suspect that it concerned anything more than 
Hesse’s own employment. Soon afterwards the king suffered the fall from 
his horse which led rapidly to his last illness and death.1 In the general 
confusion Wratislaw did not concern himself further with Hesse’s 
affairs. 

Prince George was styled landgrave, but he was only the second surviving 
son and not a ruling prince. His brother Ernst Louis was sovereign of a 
domain which could perhaps rank with that of a medium English duke, but 
he was overshadowed by his more important cousin the landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. However, his first cousin was the count palatine, John William of 
Neuburg; the count was an active and influential prince and his four sisters 
had married the emperor, the king of Portugal, the king of Spain and the 
duke of Parma (two in succession) respectively. The queen of Portugal 
was now dead and the queen of Spain an unimportant dowager, but the 
empress treated Prince George as a favourite cousin and was able to do 
much for him. Such protection furthered his career but had its disadvan- 
tages; however, he had done a good deal on his own to win a reputation as a 
dashing soldier. He had served with distinction under the doge of Venice 
in Greece, under King William in Ireland, under the emperor in Hungary, 
and latterly under the emperor and the king of Spain in Catalonia. In 
command of two imperial regiments and some Spanish cavalry he had 
played a gallant part in the defence of Barcelona against the French in 1697. 
The city fell, but he had won fame and credit enough for the Habsburg 
cause to enable the queen of Spain to secure his appointment as viceroy of 
Catalonia. He had to leave Spain when the duke of Anjou came to the 
throne, but he had served the emperor well and for a man of 32 had a pretty 
good record. He had reason to hope, when he returned to Vienna, that his 
service would be suitably recognized. 

Unhappily his rapid promotion, for he had also been made an imperial 
field marshal and a Knight of the Golden Fleece, caused jealousy. He found 
that he had fallen out of the swim at the Vienna court and even his close 
relationship to the empress was not enough to get for him a command 
under Prince Eugene in Italy or under the Archduke Joseph, king of the 
Romans, on the Rhine. He rejected an appointment in Transylvania and 
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the tentative plan to send him to Portugal was abortive. It entailed the 
conclusion of a treaty with King Pedro to support the Habsburg cause with 
the help of 5,000 imperial troops led by Hesse. Using as a nucleus the 
remainder of the two regiments he had commanded in Spain, he was 
confident that he could soon raise the whole number. His brother and 
perhaps his cousin the count palatine could provide contingents and he 
counted on finding recruits in Switzerland and Hungary. But the whole 
plan depended on the conclusion of an alliance with Portugal and upon the 
availability of an allied fleet to carry the troops. The project was to have its 
sequel, but for the time being it was made impracticable, for King Pedro 
signed up with France and Spain before the imperial ambassador in Lisbon 
even received his instructions to begin a negotiation.+ 

All the prince’s efforts to find employment were vain. In December 1701 
he confided to Stepney that he was in despair, that he was going to London 
to try his luck with his old patron King William, and that he was letting the 
empress know that he proposed to leave the emperor’s service. He appealed 
to his brother to help him to turn every possible asset into cash and set off 
post haste, but not without his usual suite. When it came to the point he 
had not given in his notice to the emperor but had procured through the 
goodwill of the empress a credential for King William signed by Count von 
Kaunitz in the emperor’s name.? Nevertheless it is clear that he was inclined 
to fancy that he was a sovereign prince rather than a government servant 
like even Prince Eugene. Such a role could be assumed by some German 
princes, but it was beyond Hesse’s resources. 

Kaunitz enjoyed a special position, because he held his appointment as 
vice-chancellor for life and not during the emperor’s pleasure, but he was 
overshadowed by the clique led by Counts Harrach and Mannsfeld. He 
could not be asked to dinner with them, remarked Stepney. He could sign 
credentials and issued Hesse’s for Portugal in the following year, but the 
one he gave to Hesse in this instance was more like an ordinary letter of 
recommendation and had not been referred to the council of ministers, a 
formality which was usually though not always followed by the emperor. 
There would have been no trouble about this credential, if Kaunitz had 
been in the ascendant, as Stepney was inclined to think he was. 

As the emperor was sick and ageing his court was tending to look to his 
heir the Archduke Joseph, king of the Romans, as its patron. But the 
imperial couple had a soft spot for their younger son the Archduke Charles 
and for their cousin Prince George, so a care for their interest could still 
be a road to favour. This idea was congenial to Stepney, for the promotion 
of the interests of Charles might help the growing desire of England to 
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intervene in the Iberian peninsula and to win back Portugal; also Stepney 
aimed to replace Wratislaw by another ambassador.” 

Wratislaw was an excellent representative. He admired King William 
and on the whole got on well with him, but he was a hard man to gainsay 
and even the king complained of his ‘maniéres fatigantes’. His very virtues 
as an ambassador of being well informed, ubiquitous and capably persistent 
made him insufferable to ministers who were watching their step in a 
difficult political situation and anxious not to be pushed into untimely 
commitments. Furthermore Wratislaw was a fervid supporter of the 
Naples plan which was obsessing Vienna too much for the English taste. 
Stepney’s candidate to replace Wratislaw was Von Auersberg, his predeces- 
sor in London. He was a more amenable man than Wratislaw and had been 
well liked. Mannsfeld would not object to him, for he was Mannsfeld’s 
nephew and brother-in-law. It was also likely that Wratislaw himself 
would welcome a move. His health had suffered from the London climate 
and he had already asked for leave to come to Vienna to attend to his private 
affairs. In early April these were made more pressing by the sudden death 
of his uncle and patron the Great Chamberlain Count Wallenstein or 
Waldstein. This important figure was also the father of the ambassador in 
Lisbon, who became equally unsettled and anxious to come home. Wratis- 
law was also reported to be anxious to pay his court to an old friend the rich 
and recently widowed Countess Starhemberg. Stepney told Vernon 
gleefully that he would soon be delivered of Wratislaw, who had asked 
Kaunitz to request his recall and would be taken at his word.? 

By encouraging the appointment of the king of the Romans to command 
the army on the Rhine King William hoped that he had ensured the reten- 
tion in the north of enough forces to guarantee the safety of Holland, but 
Wratislaw regarded this as a sacrifice made by the emperor to please the 
king and the king of the Romans was believed to hanker after Italy. All 
Germans had a romantic yearning for the south and exaggerated the wealth 
of Italy. Some, for instance Mannsfeld, who had been made prince of Fondi 
by the late king of Spain, had estates or expectations there. Harrach, the 
leading man at court, had brought back from his embassy and that of his 
son to Madrid the conviction that even Spaniards thought more of Italy 
and of the rich sinecures to be had there than of Spain itself and would rally 
to the power which possessed itself of Naples.® 

The Mediterranean exercised some attraction in England too. The 
Levant Company, because it had a monopoly of trade and could speak with 
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one voice, and because it controlled a number of votes in the City of 
London, perhaps enjoyed an undue influence. The Levant trade was to 
prove a diminishing asset but contemporaries could not foresee that, When 
the conditions of the Partition treaties became known, there had been a 
great outcry among the merchant community against the cession of Naples 
and Sicily to France. King William was convinced of the great diplomatic 
advantages to be gained from a forward Mediterranean policy and of its 
importance as a bargaining point with the emperor. He had promised 
therefore to send the fleet to Naples. But he was well aware of the determined 
opposition to be expected from the admiralty; exceptional circumstances 
had enabled him to overcome these in 1694~5, but he had not done so in 
the following years, and the same difficulties would now recur. He was 
anxious to defer disappointing the emperor as long as possible but it is 
probable that he welcomed an opportunity to divert him to other plans. 
This chance was presented by the arrival of Hesse with proposals for an 
expedition to Spain. It was reasonable to take Hesse’s suggestions seriously, 
for some months before, the emperor had taken the initiative in proposing 
a negotiation with Portugal and the despatch of Hesse there, and Wratislaw 
had pressed for it. Furthermore Prince Eugene was known to be strongly 
opposed to any weakening of his army by the detachment of troops to Naples, 
and Wratislaw, when asked for a guarantee that this detachment was being 
made, could not give it but had to refer to Vienna. King William was also 
very suspicious that the detachment, if made, would consist of 8,ooo Saxons 
from Germany, and would result in a weakening of the Rhine army. He 
took Wratislaw severely to task! and also complained that the Naples 
decision had been finalized by the emperor without consulting him.? 
Stepney thought he would be correctly interpreting the king’s mood if he 
worked to remove Wratislaw and to encourage a revival of interest in Spain. 
Upon his own initiative he suggested that the Archduke Charles should 
accompany the fleet there. During the life of the late king of Spain the 
despatch of the archduke had been a principal plank in the emperor’s 
programme;? but it was now a question of fighting for as much of the Spanish 
inheritance as he could get rather than of establishing his predominance in 
Madrid and his legal rights there, so he concentrated on plans to win the 
best dominions first. Stepney received a snub for his pains and became 
convinced that the emperor would never agree to spare the archduke for 
Spain; it was henceforward the sea powers, and later Portugal, who insisted 
on it. The move against Wratislaw also failed. His friends won in Vienna 
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and after the king’s death his friendship with Marlborough ensured his 
position in England.* 

But this change did not affect Stepney before the end of April and in 
London Hesse still reported optimistically. After his first successful 
audience he had a further satisfactory talk with the king only a week before . 
his death: at that time the king was better from his fall and it was still hoped 
that he would recover. Hesse admitted that the jealousy of the duke of 
Ormonde was troublesome, but hoped that this would be overcome and 
that his appointment as commissary to go with the fleet would be publicly 
announced within a week or two. He supposed that if he went as a pleni- 
potentiary rather than as a soldier, Ormonde would withdraw his objections, 
and Hesse made great play with his ‘extraordinary destiny’, which in his 
soldierly way he regarded as something of a joke. Even the death of the king 
did not disturb him overmuch. He confessed that it was a sad blow and all 
would have to be begun again, but he looked forward hopefully to settling his 
affairs with Marlborough, as soon as the duke returned from the mission to 
Holland which he undertook immediately after Queen Anne’s succession. 
He still spoke of his two regiments and of negotiations with the duchess of 
Wurtemburg to find recruits. In Vienna Stepney worked on alternative 
plans to procure 2,000 Dutch for Hesse’s command. Chancellor Wiser, 
chancellor of the count palatine, offered to help and undertook to put in a 
good word with the Dutch Grand Pensionary Heinsius.? 

It was only after the king’s death that rumours about Hesse’s mission 
began to circulate widely in London and to reach Wratislaw’s ears. Some 
° said that Hesse had only been despatched from Vienna in order to get rid 
of him; others, who disliked Wratislaw or were opposed to the Naples 
plan, represented that the emperor was prepared to shelve the plan in order 
to gratify the Allies and had sent Hesse to negotiate in place of Wratislaw 
and to discuss new proposals. Wratislaw tried to find out from Secretary 
of State Vernon what the truth was, but Vernon supposed the matter was 
secret, and would not tell Wratislaw that he had seen Hesse’s credential. 
Later, however, Wratislaw confirmed that it existed and was deposited with 
Vernon’s office. 

Wratislaw then had a visit from Ormonde, who asked him what an im- 
perial commissary was, and whether Hesse had a credential as such. He 
added with heat that he was not prepared to agree to Hesse accompanying 
the fleet or interfering with his command in that or any other capacity. 
Wratislaw tried to calm him down by saying the whole affair was moonshine 
and he knew nothing whatsoever about Hesse’s mission.* But he put in no 
good word for Hesse and indeed according to Stepney was responsible for 
poisoning Ormonde’s mind against him. 

Ormonde told Wratislaw that he spoke advisedly; Hesse’s mission was 
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not moonshine and he would do well to look into the matter. Accordingly 
Wratislaw made enquiries of the lord high admiral, Lord Pembroke. He 
used the pretext that he was interested to know how the Dutch regarded the 
Naples plan; Pembroke’ replied that the preparation of the fleet was pro- 
_ ceeding, though with some delays, and the Dutch were raising no objections. 
As far as land operations were concerned he referred Wratislaw back to 
Ormonde. Wratislaw then tackled Lord Albemarle, who showed him 
copies of letters he had written to the king quite recently from Holland. 
As these gave no indication that the Dutch were stalling on the Naples 
plan, Wratislaw concluded that the root of the trouble must be in London 
and that Hesse was responsible. He told Hesse that he appreciated that he 
might be pledged to secrecy, and that he could not divulge any details, but 
if he had any commission from the emperor to negotiate about fleet opera- 
tions, he ought to admit as much in general terms, for otherwise they would 
be working at cross purposes and in danger of exposing the emperor’s 
name to ridicule. Hesse then admitted that he did have such a commission. 
Wratislaw replied that if this were the case, Hesse must take over the entire 
responsibility for negotiations about the fleet and he would interfere no 
more. Much overwrought he retired to his bed. But in three or four days 
time Hesse was back again to say that he had talked with Godolphin and 
Albemarle, but could not carry through his proposals single-handed without 
the co-operation of Wratislaw. The same evening new orders came from 
Vienna supported by a long personal letter from the emperor to Wratislaw.1 

This letter vindicated Wratislaw’s authority and instructed him to con- 
tinue his representations in favour of the Naples plan with zeal. In order to 
avoid the possibility of any mistake arising from the illegibility of his hand- 
writing the emperor employed a trustworthy clerk to copy out his letter. 
For the sake of secrecy this was a man who had no connection with any of 
the imperial chancelleries. The letter was not to be quoted or mentioned 
to anyone, even a minister. 

The emperor described the background of the Naples situation. He 
said that after the death of the king of Spain many loyal Neapolitans had 
appealed to him. They had assured him that they could possess themselves 
of the viceroy and of the principal castle and hold Naples for the emperor 
until his troops arrived. He had urged them to be patient and had continued 
to advise them to bide their time, even after his troops by their own efforts 
and without any allied help had entered Italy and begun to establish them- 
selves. But the Neapolitans persisted in their design for a rising and set 
a date for it. Unfortunately the conspiracy was discovered and put down 
with cruelty and grave damage to the lives and properties of these loyal 
Neapolitans. The emperor insisted that he was in honour bound to help 
them and that there was still time to do so, for the duke of Anjou’s journey to 
Naples was based on the assumption that the allied fleet would not be going 


1y: emperor to Wratislaw, 24 March; VE 35: Wratislaw’s despatch of rr Apr. 
and personal letter to the emperor of same date; S.P. 105/65: Stepney to Vernon, 
22 Apr., Vernon to Stepney, 11, 28 Apr. 1702. 
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to Naples, and would surely be cancelled if the Allies declared themselves. 
He now considered it imperative that the Allies should go to Naples to save 
Italy, and all the more, because at the time of closing his letter news had 
reached him that the pope was likely to invest the duke of Anjou with the 
crown of Naples and perhaps even to join the French side. Wratislaw was 
instructed to explain this to the king, in whose wisdom and prudence the 
emperor professed complete confidence. He added that he did not believe 
the current rumours that the king was planning a new Partition in collusion 
with France, and evenat the time of the Partition Treaties had been confident 
that the king only regarded them a temporary expedient, and had no expecta- 
tion that they would ever be enforced. He added that a special messenger 
must be sent back with the king’s answer at once, and if it were favourable, 
he would take immediate steps to send the promised detachment to Naples. 
Meanwhile he had been obliged to countermand the orders for it to march. 

When the emperor wrote, King William had already been a week dead, 
but the news did not reach Vienna for a further week. 

The story now circulated in London and reached Vienna that a copy of 
Hesse’s proposal had been found among the late king’s papers and that it 
contained reflections upon the emperor’s ministers. Vernon told Stepney 
that he knew nothing of any such paper, though he believed that Hesse had 
drawn up a new memorandum about his proposals for the information of 
the queen’s ministers. However, Stepney obtained in Vienna and forwarded 
to Vernon a copy of Hesse’s original recommendations with the replies to 
each point, as approved by the king. A translation of this paper, which was 
written in French, reads as follows:1 

1. I have been ordered by H.I.M. to seek the honour of H.B.M.’s presence in 
order to treat of and negotiate the necessary measures to execute and carry out a 
diversion of importance on the coasts of Spain, and at the same time to request 
H.M.’s approval for me to accompany the fleet and to take part in the landing in 
the capacity of a Commissary of H.I.M. with full powers to deal with all eventu- 
alities. As the most important point, namely the despatch of a considerable landing 
force with the fleet under the command of the duke of Ormonde, has already been 
settled, it only remains for H.B.M. to signify his approval of the appointment with 
which H.I.M. has honoured me to go with the fleet, for My Lord Duke of Ormonde 
has been fully informed upon the subject of the co-operation and understanding so 
necessary for the service of our master and the public good. 

Reply. Point No. 1 is fully approved. 

2. H.I.M. is assured that a great party in Spain will be ready to take up arms in 
support of any designs which may be agreed, as soon as the fleet arrives, but as 
arms are lacking in Spain H.I.M. would like H.B.M. to be good enough to provide 
for the time being the necessary weapons for 2,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
until such time as it is possible to return them or to arrange a means of repayment. 
Reply. Point 2 is agreed with regard to arms for the infantry, but no arms are 
available to be spared for the cavalry. 

3. In the event of it being practicable to occupy some place, H.I.M. would 
like H.B.M. to be good enough to allow the landing force to remain as long as 
necessary to establish themselves and to continue the execution of necessary 

1S.P. 105/65: Stepney to Vernon, 26 Apr. 1702. 
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plans, as circumstances require, and also to leave a small squadron to protect the 
coast. Arrangements for the subsistence of the squadron would have to be agreed 
in accordance with the resources of the particular province occupied. 

Reply. Point 3 is agreed, and action will be taken in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances, 

4. As H.B.M. has ordered me to write to H.I.M.’s court to arrange for the two 
regiments which came with me from Spain to be sent with the fleet to provide a 
nucleus of troops under the imperial colours in accordance with H.I.M.’s wishes, 
I consider that it is very important to plan in good time the arrangements for their 
embarkation and for their maintenance during the voyage. Each regiment will 
consist of sixteen companies of 150 men and one of grenadiers of 100 men, so that 
the total number should be 5,000 men. I am sure that agreement can easily be 
reached for an advance of HL Mis expenses on this heading to be made for a 
matter of such particular importance to the public interest. 

Reply. We must wait for a reply from Vienna on this point, so that we know defi- 
nitely that these troops will be sent, and do not incur unnecessary expenses here 
or undertake useless preparations. Otherwise this point is agreed. 

5. As soon as the hoped for settlement in Spain has been reached H.I.M. 
would like to take into his service several Irish regiments, as this would seem to be 
in his interest. H.I.M. hopes there will be no difficulty. 

Reply. This point is agreed, whenever circumstances permit. 


London 12 March 1702. Sgd. George, Landgrave of Hesse. 


There was nothing in Hesse’s recommendations about the emperor’s 
ministers or indeed anything to which exception could be taken. The 
proposal mainly concerned the use of imperial troops to be commanded by 
Hesse in Spain. There was nothing to suggest that it was to replace the 
Naples plan. Hesse knew that it was only meant by the emperor to be a 
secondary operation. Wratislaw complained later that Hesse had not told 
him this, but Hesse replied that the king had ordered him to keep the whole 
matter secret, and that in any case his recommendations would not have 
affected the issue, for upon his arrival in London he had found that nobody 
favoured the Naples plan any more. The king had indeed told Wratislaw 
that he intended to havea talk with him about Hesse. If he had lived to do 80, 
he would no doubt have regularized the position.1 

The proposal did not recommend any particular port in Spain to be 
attacked. However, Hesse discussed the subject elsewhere. The three 
principal objectives suggested were Barcelona, Port Mahon and Cadiz. 
Hesse naturally had a predilection for Barcelona, but the city was not much 
nearer than Naples and could easily be reinforced from France. Hesse 
had spoken to Stepney of Port Mahon. The advantages of its excellent 
harbour were well known to the admiralty and it was well situated to serve as 
a base for attacks on Catalonia, Provence or Naples. Latterly the prince of 
Macchia, an old comrade-in-arms of Hesse, had appeared in Vienna with a 
plan to take the place. He proposed that this should be done on the way to 
Naples and claimed that friends of himself and of Hesse in the garrison would 


"VE 35: Wratislaw, personal letter to the emperor, 23 May 1702. 
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join the Allies, if they attacked. But Port Mahon was difficult to supply from 
England and, until the fortifications could be strengthened, vulnerable to 
attack by French ships from Toulon. The obvious choice therefore was 
Cadiz, which was much nearer; furthermore its occupation would serve 
two or even three purposes. It would open the way to the Mediterranean, 
serve to overawe Portugal, and place in allied hands the Spanish base of 
their trade with the New World. The decision was intended to be a close 
secret, but Admiral Rooke had submitted a plan for an expedition to Spain 
or Portugal in January and it was generally rumoured; Louis XIV had 
heard of it by the end of April.+ 

Wratislaw knew of it too but in accordance with his new instructions he 
vehemently renewed his representations in favour of the Naples plan. 
Visiting Marlborough and Pembroke he made the most of the emperor’s 
letter; he could safely display his trump card without much danger of 
English ministers being able to read it. Marlborough frankly admitted 
that the Naples plan would have to be postponed, but did his best to con- 
ciliate Wratislaw by professing great surprise at the change of plans which 
he found upon his return from Holland. He blamed Hesse for the altered 
state of affairs and expressed great regret that the Hesse negotiation had 
caused so much time to be lost. But he insisted that it would now be very 
difficult to revert to the Naples plan, though he was persuaded to promise 
that if the Dutch agreed and admiralty opposition could be overcome he 
would raise no objection. Ormonde, whom Wratislaw also visited, was no 
match for him and was soon reduced to saying that for his part he would 
make no difficulties, but would do his best to land his army, wherever it was 
decided that the fleet should take him. Pembroke was tougher, and unmoved 
by the sight of the emperor’s letter flatly told Wratislaw that the Naples 
plan was impracticable. He then opened up a little and confided to Wratis- 
law the secret of the Portuguese negotiation, which was about to be begun. 
He told him that John Methuen was on the point of setting out for Lisbon 
with instructions to try to persuade King Pedro to abrogate his recent alliance 
with France and Spain and to join the Allies. He was to return at once with 
the king’s answer. If Portugal refused to comply, it might be necessary to 
attack Cadiz and perhaps the expedition to Naples might follow. But such 
an expedition would have to be subject to several conditions. ‘The emperor 
would have to provide 8,000 men with artillery and baggage animals, as 
the Allies could not bring these with them, though they might agree to give a 
subsidy to pay for them. The emperor would also have to secure the 
co-operation of the pope and the grand duke of Tuscany. The Allies would 
not be able to leave a squadron of more than ten ships to winter in Naples 
or to provide a landing force of more than 8,ooo men, for whose wintering 
at Naples provision would have to be made.? 


18.P. 105/63 fo. 118: Stepney to Blathwayt, 3 Aug. 1701; S.P. 105/65: Stepney 
to Vernon, 22 Apr. 1702: Klopp, x. 188 ; Journal of Sir George Rooke, ed. O. Browning 
(Navy Records Soc., ix, 1896), p. 144. 
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The mission to Portugal to which Pembroke referred had been planned 
before the king’s death and was now to evoke an enthusiasm among English 
ministers, which paralleled that of the imperial ministers for the Naples 
plan. Wratislaw in duty bound sent a qualified recommendation to his 
Lisbon colleague, but Waldstein at once pointed out the embarrassment 
that would be caused to the emperor by any offer of concessions of territory 
in Spain to Portugal. He welcomed the coming of Methuen but was soon 
to feel a bitter antagonism for him. Methuen’s failure to butter up 
Waldstein at the outset had consequences as unfortunate as the rudeness 
of Hesse to Wratislaw. Methuen’s aim was to persuade Portugal by 
handsome offers to join the Allies for her own advantage. Waldstein 
agreed that Portugal would not comply without receiving more 
concessions than he was prepared to offer, but he did not believe that Portu- 
gal’s friendship was worth buying, although he thought that she might be 
overawed by a display of force. The Viennese ministers could not care less. 
Stepney complained that he had never known ministers as little attentive 
as Harrach and Kaunitz towards Portugal and the West Indies. Mannsfeld 
was equally indifferent and as none of the ministers had personal interests 
in Spain or Portugal such as they had in Italy, nothing that Stepney could 
say made the slightest impression. Although Methuen’s Dutch colleague 
Schonenberg was inclined to agree with Waldstein that Portugal would be 
amenable to firmer handling and he objected to the offer of large subsidies, 
Methuen’s more conciliatory policy was agreed by both sea powers, and 
but for the strenuous opposition of Waldstein the Vienna court would have 
agreed sooner, as it did do eventually, to England handling the whole 
negotiation and guaranteeing the price. At this stage in the spring of 1702 
the beginning of the Portuguese negotiation was one more reason for under- 
taking the Cadiz plan. It also suggested to Hesse that instead of persisting 
in his attempt to accompany the fleet he might reach Spain by way of 
Portugal.1 

After his disappointing talk with Pembroke, Wratislaw addressed a 
memorial to the queen to ask for the fleet to be sent to Naples and secured 
the appointment of a board of commissaries to consider the question.# The 
commissaries were doubtful whether the emperor’s promised detachment 
of troops to Naples was practicable, and the admirals, when consulted, were 
unanimously of the opinion that the expedition was not feasible and that it 
was already too late in the year to think of sending the fleet so far. 
Wratislaw was obliged to report sadly to his master that he had failed and 
to make the best of the queen’s assurances that she would take the utmost 


1For the background see A. D. Francis, The Methuens in Portugal (Cambridge, 
1966); S. P. 105/65 : Stepney to Hedges, 19 July 1702; VP 2: Waldstein, 30 May, 9, 
13 June, etc. 1702. 

3'The commissaries were Lord High Admiral Pembroke, the earls of Rochester and 
Marlborough, and the two secretaries of state, the earl of Manchester and James 
Vernon. 
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pains to guard the emperor’ 8 interests and that she would infallibly send 
the fleet to Naples in the following year. 

Wratislaw professed to be puzzled and outraged, and to beunableto under- 
stand how it could be that an expedition which in earlier discussions had 
been generally agreed was now generally held to be impracticable. Naples 
was no further off than it had been before. It was true that no objections 
had been raised at the highest diplomatic level and that there had been, as 
the emperor pointed out, a precedent for sending the fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean, but it was not hard to see that when practical measures came to be 
discussed the admiralty would raise the same difficulties as they had in 
1694-5. Also ‘England’, as Stepney observed, ‘now had no port she could 
call sure from Flushing to Smyrna’. In his despatch of 21 February to which 
the emperor’s letter was a reply Wratislaw himself had reported King 
William’s remonstrances. The king had then suggested that if the emperor 
could march his troops to Ragusa, an allied squadron could pick them up 
and take them to Naples, but this was a different matter to the whole fleet 
going to Naples. Perhaps at that date the king had already made up his 
mind.? 

No doubt the king’s interview with Hesse, which just preceded his 
discussion with Wratislaw, contributed to his decision. Wratislaw at first 
blamed Hesse for the whole change of plan; afterwards he concluded that 
Hesse had been the occasion rather than the cause. Probably the king 
regarded his sudden appearance as a godsend and was glad to take advantage 
of the emperor’s apparent change of mind. Clearly there was vacillation in 
Vienna, though afterwards the defenders of the Naples plan won the day. 
The emperor’s letter made no allusion to Hesse’s mission. However, it 
mentioned, and this was more than Wratislaw had yet admitted, that the 
capture of a Spanish port might have to precede the Naples expedition. 
But the emperor assumed that this would be a secondary operation, which 
would be easily accomplished en route by a squadron which would in any 
case have to be detached to guard the Straits. Afterwards he gave out that 
if it was not possible to attack Cadiz and Naples in the same season the 
preference must be given to Naples. In a scarcely legible note in his own 
handwriting which perhaps accompanied his letter, he mentioned that King 
William had blamed Mannsfeld and Lichtenstein for the ill situation. This 
was possibly an allusion to the ministerial intrigues which had taken place.® 

As soon as Wratislaw saw that there was no hope for the Naples plan he 
began to interest himself in the Cadiz plan and to support Hesse’s participa- 
tion in it. He had already received orders to help Hesse but henceforward 
he did so with zeal. In Vienna also the emperor tried to regularize Hesse’s 


1VE 35: memo. of 26 Apr. and despatch of 28 Apr. 1702. 

®VE 35: 21 Feb., 4 May 1702; S.P, 105/63 fo. 122: Stepney to Blathwayt, 3 Aug. 
1701. 

3V; emperor, personal letter to Wratislaw, 24 March. Prince Anton von Lichten- 
stein was tutor to the Archduke Charles and 2 strong Naples man. He wanted Charles 
to go to Naples before Spain. 
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position with Mannsfeld. ‘So wonderful was his complaisance with his 
ministers, that he would not exercise his authority, with “tel est mon 
plaisir”. The method he used was to ask Kaunitz to persuade Stepney to 
recommend to Mannsfeld that Hesse should be appointed an imperial 
commissary to go with the fleet.! Stepney had no orders to that effect, but 
he felt that in view of the king’s good reception of Hesse, he could afford 
to stretch a point, particularly as by doing so he stood to gain a good mark 
with the emperor and empress. In a note to Mannsfeld he said that in 
accordance with his instructions he wished to recommend the appointment of 
Hesse as commissary, a capacity which would not interfere with Ormonde’s 
command, and the allocation to him of two imperial regiments, preferably 
those which had served under him in Spain. Mannsfeld was a supporter 
of the Naples plan and no friend of Hesse, but he wished to please the empress 
in order to secure a court appointment, and Stepney thought his opposition 
was weakening. 

The news of the king’s death came the same evening, but the resultant 
changes at Whitehall did not affect Stepney for another month. Meanwhile 
he wrote warmly to Vernon and to Ormonde in favour of Hesse. But after 
the apparent reversal in the emperor’s attitude and the receipt of Wratislaw’s 
fresh instructions Stepney received a cool letter from Vernon; he became 
apologetic about his intervention in favour of Hesse and in future steered 
clear of his affairs. Now the news arrived of the duke of Anjou’s landing at 
Naples. This threw the Vienna ministers into a frenzy; they saw all their 
Naples prospects blighted and demanded more urgently than ever the prompt 
despatch of the fleet. In London the news had the reverse effect. The 
Spaniards were believed to regard the Bourbon king’s departure as a 
betrayal, which portended a new Partition and his failure to return to Spain. 
The same cry about Partition went up in Vienna but there King William was 
suspected of having engineered it in collusion with the French. But the 
queen’s government thought that the absence of King Philip offered a good 
opportunity for a landing in Spain and would provoke many Spaniards to 
rally to the allied cause. 

In accordance with the queen’s promise the fleet was to enter the Mediter- 
ranean in 1703 and succeeding years. Butit never reached Naples. Although 
the Naples plan remained on the agenda it was in fact replaced in priority 
by the cherished top secret plan for an attack on Toulon. This meant colla- 
boration with the duke of Savoy rather than with the emperor and owing to 
various frustrations was not carried out until 1707. In that year the emperor 
at long last sent his detachment to Naples. He was successful in occupying 
the city without help from the fleet but the detachment weakened the army 
destined to march to Toulon and contributed to the failure of the combined 
operations. Admiral Shovell succeeded in sinking most of the French 
ships in Toulon harbour or forcing them to sink themselves but not in 

18.P. 105/65: Stepney to Mannsfeld and to Vernon, 1 Apr. 1702. 
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attacking the city. Operations so far afield proved to be beyond the capacity 
of the Allies and in view of the chronic difficulties, apart from the special 
ones arising from the king’s death, it was perhaps a foregone conclusion 
that there would be no combined operation to Naples in 1702. Nevertheless 
Hesse’s intervention played a part and he continued to have some influence 
on the succeeding trend of events. 1 

By the end of April Hesse had given up the hope of any military com- 
mand with the expedition and Stepney reported that it was too late to 
provide the prince with anything more than some money and a few imperial 
banners. Ormonde remained adamant in spite of this and Hesse began to 
consider that he might do better by going to Lisbon, where he could 
establish contact with the Spanish dissidents and perhaps even reach the 
Spanish frontier and join them. There was some opposition on the Portu- 
guese side, but Methuen put in a word for him, and this was overcome. 
Stepney welcomed this solution of the trouble with Ormonde, but feared 
that Hesse and Waldstein would fall out with each other. To remedy this 
he proposed that Waldstein, who had no military rank to vex Ormonde, 
should be appointed commissary. Nottingham passed this proposal to 
Wratislaw, who objected that Waldstein did not have Hesse’s qualifications 
and only the emperor had authority to move Waldstein. Count Jorger, the 
emperor’s special ambassador, who had just arrived to condole with the 
queen on the king’s death and to congratulate her on her succession, then 
repeated the emperor’s request that Hesse should go to Spain with the fleet. 
The queen replied that she would be glad for him to do so, but Ormonde’s 
attitude was still an insuperable obstacle. However, she offered a frigate 
to take Hesse to Lisbon, and as soon as Wratislaw informed him, the prince 
thankfully accepted and set off post haste to Portsmouth. Hoffmann 
remarked that he had not waited for his credentials to Portugal to come, and 
he would be in a singular fix, if King Pedro refused to receive him and 
Ormonde still would not have him on board the fleet.2 

Methuen had just returned to London to report progress. He had been 
well received by his old friend King Pedro, but had found it impossible to 
persuade the Portuguese to commit themselves to join the Allies. However, 
there had been much talk of their abrogating their alliance with France if 
the allied fleet arrived before the French ships due to come to help them in 
accordance with the terms of the alliance. Methuen had in confidence 
received specific assurances to this effect from the king and also expressions 
of goodwill regarding negotiations for an alliance. Nottingham decided 
that he would send Methuen back to Lisbon with Hesse with orders to 
co-operate with Waldstein in persuading King Pedro to begin negotiations 
for an alliance. He expected that the fleet would sail at once and would be 


1J. H. Owen, War at Sea under Queen Anne, 1702-8 (Cambridge, 1938), chs. 3 
and 6, 

2S.P. 105/65: Stepney to Vernon, 9 May, to Hedges, 8 June, 18 July 1702; VE 
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in the offing when the two men reached Lisbon. But Methuen hastened to 
Portsmouth only to find that Hesse had already sailed, and there would have 
been no room for him on the Adventure. He was held up for three weeks, 
but the fleet was delayed longer and passed Lisbon some days after Methuen 
arrived there.1 

Although Hesse had hurried off to Lisbon, it had been agreed that his 
presence would be useful ashore in Spain as soon as a port had been captured 
there. Nottingham now authorized Methuen to despatch Hesse from Lisbon 
to Cadiz as soon as he thought the moment was ripe. Ormonde was already 
at sea in the Channel but Nottingham wrote to him to say that while the 
garrison of Cadiz would be under the duke’s authority in the event of the 
place being captured, the queen had agreed that the civilian population 
should take the oath of allegiance to the Archduke Charles. Hesse’s pres- 
ence would be required to see to this and he would be joining the fleet for 
this purpose; he must not interfere in any way with the duke but his coming 
to the fleet should not be unduly delayed.* 

Outsailing two French frigates, who gave chase, Hesse on the Adventure 
arrived safely in the Tagus on 15 July. Waldstein had heard nothing of his 
coming and was much dismayed, but he took him into his house and, with 
some difficulty on account of the protocol, arranged for him as the king’s 
cousin to have an informal audience. He also took in by the water gate of his 
embassy the prince’s luggage. The audience was short and King Pedro, 
although he knew Spanish, talked in a low voice in Portuguese, so Hesse 
could scarcely hear what he was saying. Later a legend grew up that Hesse, 
like Methuen, had secret audiences with the king and had broached a 
serious negotiation, but the evidence is to the contrary. His only positive 
action was to put his name to some manifestoes which were distributed to 
imperialists in Spain. This was in response to an appeal which had reached 
Waldstein through his Dutch colleague from Madrid that friends of the 
House of Austria were much disappointed at the lack of interest in them 
shown by the emperor and were hungry for encouragement.® 

While Hesse was in Lisbon Waldstein had received a message from 
Madrid that all the nobility and indeed the whole of Spain was waiting 
anxiously the coming of the fleet, which would serve as the signal for their 
rebellion. In the name of all the grandees a trusty representative, left by the 
marquis of Leganez in Madrid, had assured the writer that if in the absence of 
King Philip the archduke came to Spain, or in the first instance to Portugal, 
the grandees would unite to acclaim him and give him money enough to 


1 Francis, Methuens in Portugal, p. 127 etseq. According to the log of the Adventure 
(P.R.O., Adm 51/11), Hesse had a suite of more than 30 and loaded furniture and 
4 long boats full of luggage. 

3Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rept., app., p. 763. Nottingham to Ormonde, ro De 
30] June, 25 June [i.e. 6 July] 1702. 

3VP 2: Waldstein, 21 July, 5 Aug. 1702; J. P. Abelin and others, Theatrum 
Europaeum, xvi. 981; G. de Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire du XV [Ime 
siécle (2nd edn., Amsterdam, 1734-40), xii. 249. 
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establish himself and would also help the Catalans to make a considerable 
diversion against France, Leganez was now in Sarragossa and had welcomed 
the message given him by Father Mauro that Hesse would not, as had 
previously been announced, be in command of the allied landing force, for 
Leganez and the grandees would not have accepted Hesse as their leader 
and his appointment would have been most unfortunate for the common 
cause; they would be glad, however, to recognize any other person nominated 
by the emperor.1 

Yet in spite of these rebuffs from so many quarters Hesse was by no means 
an insignificant character. In Catalonia they waited for him as for a second 
coming. Waldstein reported that his unexpected arrival had caused a 
tremendous stir in Madrid, where the imperialists were as jubilant as the 
pro-French faction was cast down. The same effect had been produced in 
Lisbon, where on the day after his arrival the Portuguese had even, from 
fear of disturbances, making the unusually hot weather their excuse, can- 
celled their military manoeuvres.” 

The issue of the inflammatory manifestoes was a breach of Portuguese 
neutrality, of which the French and Spanish ambassadors could justifiably 
complain. King Pedro was still their ally and did not reject their protests. 
He sent a polite request to Hesse to leave Portugal and a strong protest was 
also delivered to Paul Methuen for having delivered Hesse’s luggage to the 
imperial embassy without having obtained a clearance from the Portuguese 
customs. Waldstein was not opposed to Hesse’s departure, provided it 
could be managed with dignity, but he objected to his being hustled off, 
and he hoped that it might be delayed until the fleet appeared, and that the 
fleet would enter the Tagus and force the hand of Portugal, instead of passing 
down the coast. Methuen had arranged this upon the assurance that such 
a demonstration would be enough to enable King Pedro to annul his treaty 
with France and Spain. Schonenberg, the Dutch minister, was inclined 
to agree with Waldstein. Therefore after Methuen had facilitated the 
re-embarkation of Hesse on the Adventure and his departure to Cadiz, they 
protested to their colleagues in London. Their grievance, however, did 
not so much concern Hesse, though he served as a good pretext, as the 
attitude of Methuen in ignoring and overriding Waldstein and to a lesser 
degree Schonenberg. Paul Methuen visited Hesse on board and believed 
he had smoothed him down, while John Methuen, who had returned to 
Lisbon some days before, wrote a conciliatory letter to Ormonde, but Hesse 
conceived a grudge against Methuen, which was to last for a long time. 
This was unfortunate as Methuen had in fact put in a good word for him 
and been instrumental in his being allowed to come to Portugal. The 
failure of Nottingham to bring Methuen and Hesse together on the Adventure 
and to coordinate their efforts was a further stage in the inter-allied quarrels 


1VP 2: to Waldstein of 5 Aug. 1702. In Catalonia Hesse had employed a Padre 
Mauro as his agent. A Padre Mauro had been chosen as commissary to go to the 
West Indies. Whether either of these was the same man is not known. 

2VP 2: 21 July 1702. 
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which were to mar the negotiations with Portugal and future operations in 
the Peninsula.? 

In this way Hesse reached Cadiz in time to take part in the landing in the 
bay, though as an observer only. He found that Ormonde had at last 
withdrawn his objections to his presence. Henceforward the two men 
worked together and Ormonde on the whole agreed with Hesse’s advice, 
although he seldom was able to put it into effect. Hesse also attended several 
of the councils of war but had no voice in them. Admiral Rooke listened to 
what he had to say privately, but he had no instructions to treat Hesse as 
an imperial commissary and refused to recognize him as such. For the most 
part Hesse’s advice, in spite of the support he received from Ormonde, was 
rejected. His positive contribution was limited to the issue of a few mani- 
festoes, to his presence on the scene of action, and to his ensuring that the 
imperial flag was hoisted above the captured fort of St. Catherine, a small 
matter but an important point of principle. Nevertheless his presence as 
an observer and the scathing report which he addressed to the emperor on 
the mistakes and excesses which accompanied the failure of the expedition 
were not without effect on the future conduct of the war.? 

A. D. FRANCIS 


1VP 2:8, 18, 19 Aug. 1702; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29590 fos. 96, 98, 100: Methuen 
to Nottingham, 17 Aug. 1702; VE 36: Hoffmann, 3o June 1702; Brit. Mus., Add. 
MS. 38159 fos. 8-10: Methuen and Hesse to Ormonde, 10, 15 Aug. 1702. 

3 VE 35: Hesse’s report on Cadiz enclosed with Wratislaw’s despatch of 7 Nov. 
and his journal in VP 2 enclosed in Waldstein’s despatch of 4 Oct. 1702; A Full and 
Impartial History of the Expedition into Spain in the year 1702 (1704). 


Slavery in the Leeward Islands in the 
Mid Eighteenth Century : a Reappraisal 


OF THE FOUR islands in the Leewards group, Antigua is the largest with 
approximately 108 square miles. St. Kitts covers sixty-five, Nevis fifty and 
Montserrat thirty-two square miles. St. Kitts was the first of the Leeward 
Islands to be settled and, despite being smaller than Antigua, remained the 
group’s largest sugar producer until the seventeen-sixties. By the mid 
eighteenth century, however, virtually all the available land in the Leeward 
Islands had been planted with sugar cane, largely in response to growing 
demand in England and abroad following the increasing habit of tea and 
coffee drinking. For most of the first half of the eighteenth century 
demand for sugar tended to run ahead of supply, and for many planters 
the period was one of considerable prosperity. As planters tried to capitalize 
on favourable market conditions so an increasing number of slaves were 
imported to cultivate the land. By 1750 the annual import of slaves into 
Antigua and St. Kitts was estimated at 2,000 each, and 500 each in the case 
of Nevis and Montserrat. Over the years 1734 to 1757 approximately 
450,000 negroes were brought into the Leeward Islands. It was reported 
that by 1756 the total negro population of Antigua was 31,428, compared 
with over 19,000 in St. Kitts and almost 8,400 in Nevis.? 

Slavery has perhaps evoked more impassioned criticism than any other 
institution in history. Oliver Warner suggests that: 


It is sometimes good to be reminded that wrongs may be put right, and that a 
man may lead a noble rather than a selfish life. For centuries, the Continent of 
Africa was exploited in the interests of white settlements in the Americas and the 
West Indies. Negroes were hunted, captured alive—men, women and children 
alike—sold like merchandise, and transported under conditions that few animals 
could survive, to work till they died for people of whom they knew nothing, who 
trafficked in them solely because of greed for gain. It was a dreadful, protracted 
and shaming story, and while it lasted it was as deserving of a crusade as any cause 
in history.? 

This typifies the traditional stand taken by the popular historians of slavery. 
Conditions on the West Indian plantations are described in emotive terms, 
with flogging, malnutrition and rape apparently being the normal daily 
occurrence. Daniel Mannix suggests that the ‘Slaves were kept in a state 


1 Barbados and Jamaica, the other important British sugar islands, cover 106 and 
4,296 square miles respectively. 

xF. W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies (New Haven, 1917), 
p. 58. 

30. Warner, William Wilberforce and his Times (1962), p. 15. 
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of terror’.t The planter or his manager is usually visualized as a brutal 
paranoiac, with an almost total disregard for human life. According to 
Christopher Nicole 


the planters and their families saw themselves as a race apart, creatures of unusual 
courage and ability, capable of creating vast fortunes under the most dangerous 
circumstances. They strode their verandahs like lion tamers, facing a horde of 
wild beasts kept in subjection only by terror.? 


Certainly there is a good deal of evidence to indicate that slaves were often 
maltreated. The notorious Edward Higgins of Nevis is a case in point. 
On one occasion he was said to have administered 291 lashes to a female 
slave. Even the sensitive Janet Schaw, who visited the West Indies in the 
seventeen-seventies, came to accept flogging since ‘When one comes to be 
better acquainted with the nature of the Negroes, the horrour of it must 
wear off’. The Island legislatures passed many restrictions on negroes, 
with severe penalties for any who disobeyed. The Nevis Council passed 
an act in 1737 forbidding slaves to meet in large groups on the Sabbath 
since this often led to feasting, drinking and gambling. The penalty for 
disobedience was a severe whipping. An act of St. Kitts in 1748 provided 
for the execution of slaves found to be plotting escape by being broken on 
the wheel or burnt alive.5 

At the same time, however, there is evidence to suggest that slaves were 
sometimes treated with notable consideration. One governor of the Leeward 
Islands concluded that ‘No man deserved a coromanti that would not treat 
him like a friend rather than as a slave’.¢ Samuel Martin, one of the most 
prosperous planters of Antigua in the eighteenth century, was far from being 
a ruthless despot. Miss Schaw wrote endearingly of him as a ‘kind and 
beneficent Master, not a harsh and unreasonable Tyrant. Well fed, well 
supported, [his negroes] appear the subjects of a good prince, not the slaves 
of a planter’.? The absentee owner of a Nevis plantation, John Mills, 
instructed his manager 
To train those poor Creatures to their labour; as I would rather be a looser of 
ro bhds Sugar P Ann: than be deem’d a Cruel & hard Task Master; for tho’ I 
am not present with them, my Crime Will be equally culpable, to suffer them to 
be treated cruelly by an other.® 

1D. P. Mannix, Black Cargoes (1963), p. 53. 

2C, Nicole, The West Indies (1965), p. 162. 

3J. Schaw, Journal of a Lady of Quality, ed. E. W. and C. McL. Andrews (New 
Haven, 1939), p. 127. 

. 4Public Record Office, C.O. 185/4, 20 June 1737. 

5P.R.O., C.O. 240/8, 14 Apr. 1748. 

“Christopher Codrington; quoted by N. Deerr, The History of Sugar (1949-50), 
11. 172. 

ien. p. 104. 

8 John Mills to Joseph Clifton, 16 March 1770. The correspondence of John and 
Thomas Mills is in private possession. Letters are cited in this article from tran- 
scripts in the library of the University of Kent at Canterbury. Some punctuation 
has been supplied. 
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Mills actually corresponded with one of bis negroes and there is no evidence 
in the letters that his orders were disregarded. This is a far cry from Massie’s 
claim that ‘Negroes do not receive either Wages, decent Cloathing, or 
Christian treatment’.? 

The purpose of this article is not to whitewash the plantation interest, 
nor to pretend that gross maltreatment did not occur. It is rather to redress 
the balance, and show that, as usual in history, generalizations are impossible. 
A more objective assessment of slavery has been made possible by the 
detailed studies, in recent years, of the papers of certain West Indian 
planters, particularly Samuel Martin of Antigua and the Pinney family of 
Nevis. The basis of this article is the correspondence of Thomas and John 
Mills of St. Kitts and Nevis.? 

The Mills family had been associated with the West Indies at least since 
the end of the seventeenth century.’ Born in 1705, Thomas Mills spent a 
number of years in the employment of Joseph Manesty, a Liverpool slave 
merchant, before venturing to the West Indies in the late seventeen- 
twenties. At first Mills worked on his uncle’s plantation, probably as a 
manager or overseer, before himself setting up as a planter on a rented 
estate in St. Kitts. The murder of his cousin in November 1752 gave Mills 
the opportunity of securing for himself a position in the family sugar house 
in London. After settling his affairs in the Leeward Islands, Mills returned 
to England in June 1754 and soon became a partner in Messrs. Mills of 
Great St. Helens. In 1758 Thomas Mills became the absentee owner of a 
Nevis plantation in lieu of a debt owed to him by one John Richardson. 
After his death in 1768, Thomas Mills was succeeded in the sugar firm by 
his son, John, who also inherited the Nevis estate. The Mills correspon- 
dence covers the years 1752 to 1772, and for the most part refers to the 
family’s affairs in the West Indies. Although father and son were both 
absentee landlords, it does seem, from the internal evidence of the letters, 
that once they had acquired a satisfactory manager their instructions were 
normally carried out. By themselves perhaps the Mills letters might simply 
reflect two exceptional personalities. Yet Thomas Mills undoubtedly 
learned the arts of plantership under the tutelage of his uncle, whose own 
estates in Nevis were very considerable. Secondly the instructions given 
by Mills to his manager probably followed his own practices as a young 
planter in St. Kitts. The Mills correspondence, when taken together with 
the other external evidence, does tend to vitiate the traditional view of West 
Indian slavery. 

It is commonly suggested that the failure of the negroes to reproduce 
themselves is, in itself, evidence of ill treatment. In the Leeward Islands 
it was certainly unusual for the negro birth rate to exceed the death rate 3 

1J. Massie, A State of the British Sugar-Colony Trade (1759), P. 21. 

3See p. 77, n. 8. 

3See my unpublished M.A. thesis, ‘West India Merchants and Planters in the 
mid-eighteenth century with special reference to St. Kitts’ (University of Kent at 


Canterbury, 1967), pp. 1-8. 
“See, for example, Deerr, ii. 277. 
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On Samuel Martin’s estate the slaves did manage to reproduce their own 
kind and this was perhaps due to Martin’s careful policy of purchasing 
young male and female negroes in about equal numbers. In addition 

_ Martin constructed a hospital and employed a doctor to visit the sick negroes 
twice a week. John Pinney of Nevis was another planter who provided his 
negroes with a rudimentary hospital.% The financial rewards for tending the 
sick in the West Indies could be very considerable and from time to time 
licensing schemes were introduced to control the immigration of doctors, 
many of whom were undoubtedly quacks. Mills himself testified to the 
enormous demand for medical practitioners in the West Indies, and this 
may perhaps suggest that serious attempts were made to keep the negroes 
healthy. According to Bryan Edwards, the great West Indian historian, 
even the elderly were well looked after.® Certainly the mortality rate among 
slaves, and particularly infants, was very high. Yet it was probably no higher 
than in many other parts of the world where slavery did not exist. White 
and black alike were susceptible to such endemic diseases as smallpox and 
cholera. 

Slaves represented a very important part of capital expenditure. A prime 
field slave could be worth as much as £45, while the value of a skilled crafts- 
man such as a carpenter might be as high as £100. Approximately 28° 5 per 
cent of the capitalized value of Martin’s estate was in the form of negroes.* 
Once undermanned, it could prove extremely difficult to replenish a planta- 
tion’s full complement of negroes. In January 1754 Mills complained that 
‘we have had but one Ship with Negroes Sold in this Island for a twelve 
Month Past’.5 Again only certain types of negroes were suitable as field 
hands. Slaves from Angola, Sierra Leone and Gambia were the least 
popular of all. Once they had been purchased, fresh negroes usually went 
through a seasoning process before being given their full duties. After 
having bought eleven new negroes in 1762 Mills requested his manager to 
“be very Carefull of them & use them tenderly and not over work them till 
they are seasoned to the Country and let them be kept warm and fed 
well 8 

Once they had been seasoned, Mills tried to keep his slaves in good health. 
He provided them with the clothing that his own family had left off, material 
to be made up into garments by female slaves, and regular gifts of beef and 
bread, rice, flour and herrings. It was also Mills’s policy to allot several 
acres of land where the negroes could plant their own provisions. The 
secret of success, he said, was to ‘Endeavour to make them Love you, & 


1R. B. Sheridan, ‘Samuel Martin, sugar planter of Antigua’, Agricultural History, 
xxxiv (1960), 130. 

*For a history of the Pinney family see R. Pares, A West India Fortune (1950). 

3B. Edwards, The History, Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the 
West Indies (3rd edn., 1801), p. 167. 

“Sheridan, ubi supra, p. 129. 

ST, Mills to William Woodley, 4 Jan. 1754. 

‘T. Mills to Edmond Richards, 13 Apr. 1762. 
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then they will do their work with pleasure; let them be well fed, and at any 
time, when they are sick, take care that they want for nothing in their sick- 
ness, that they stand in need of’. John Singleton, the contemporary his- 
torian, echoed the belief that kindness was more effective than cruelty when 
he said that ‘cruel treatment steels the stubborn mind’? In May 1752 the 
Leeward Island planters reduced their purchases of slaves because the bad 
weather had seriously affected the negro provision grounds. This is rather 
different from the claim by Mannix that ‘Rather than win his slaves’ 
loyalty by kindness, he [the planter] preferred to earn a large profit as soon 
as possible and then return to France or England to live in luxurious safety’ 8 
Clearly there were strong financial reasons for keeping slaves in good con- 
dition. Even the manager or attorney must have realized that their absentee 
employer would have been most unhappy with the wholesale destruction 
of his capital assets. Many planters undoubtedly understood that brutality 
was uneconomic as well as ungodly. 

Malnutrition and an imbalanced sex ratio may have helped to keep the 
negro birth rate down. Yet in a state of cultural anomie it seems likely that 
the slaves may sometimes have been unwilling to form relationships. Indeed 
Bryan Edwards claimed that it was not until the negroes became older and 
less independent that they formed more permanent relationships.4 Negroes 
from many different cultural backgrounds were imported into the West 
Indies and quite often the planters followed a deliberate policy of mixing 
the different ethnic groups in order to reduce the likelihood of concerted 
rebellion. This is reflected today in the negro vocabulary. Most islands 
have built up a patois of European words mingled with African. 

Within the negro population itself there seems to have been a hierarchical 
structure, with the treatment often varying according to rank. At the top 
of the scale were the mulattoes or half-castes. Cohabitation between female 
slaves and Europeans was very common. There were few complaints about 
interracial sex relations, and coloured mistresses were kept openly. Miss 
Schaw commented upon the ‘crouds of Mullatoes, which you meet in the 
streets, houses and indeed every where; a crime that seems to have gained 
sanction from custom". Singleton advised planters: 


But above all, your marriage contracts keep, 
Nor from the nuptial bed, at midnight hour, 
With hasty steps depart, and leave forlorn 
The pining fair, thro’ the long night to sigh 
Torn with heart rending jealousy and love.® 


This situation was due partly to a shortage of white women in the islands. 
It was also, however, a reflection of the attitude taken towards life in the 


1T. Mills to E. Richards, zo March 1761. 
*J. Singleton, A General Description of the West India Islands, Barbados (1767), 


8 Mannix, p. 54. “Edwards, p. 98. 
šSchaw, p. 112. ° Singleton, p. 152. 
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West Indies. Normally the planters did not intend to make their permanent 
homes in the Islands. Cohabitation was treated very differently in the 
southern states of America where the settlers were motivated by political 
and religious forces rather than economic ones. 

The mulattoes were usually employed as house servants, tradesmen and 
concubines. Most planters seem to have regarded it as improper to work 
mulattoes in the fields. In December 1753 Thomas Mills arranged for one 
of the mulattoes on his estate to be apprenticed to a carpenter for five and a 
half years. During that time Mills counted himself fortunate in only having 
to pay for the negro’s clothing and taxes. John Luffman, writing in 1789, 
claimed that mulattoes ‘fetch a lower price than blacks unless they are 
tradesmen because, the purchasers cannot employ them in the drudgeries 
to which negroes are put to’.1 Sometimes the planter perhaps treated the 
mulattoes well because of the possibility that they were related to him. On 
one occasion this situation faced Mills himself. 


I never was Convinced, or beleived Mullato Melia was any ways related to me, 
but on the Contrary, was of Opinion, She was the Daughter of Mr. Sprowle of 
Nevis that married Parson Robinson’s Daughter, however I always intended to 
make her free at my Death & phaps I may do it sooner, tho’ She Enjoys the same 
advantage at present, as if she was freed.? 


After the mulatto came the sambo, the quadroon and the mestizo, all of 
whom were of partial white descent. Among the negroes proper the creole 
was the most respected slave. The negro complement was normally divided 
into gangs. The great gang contained the most powerful negroes for its 
task was to carry out the arduous field work. The head driver, who supervised 
the work of the great gang, was usually a creole. Apart from the head driver 
anumber of other negroes were given varying degrees of responsibility. 
The head cattle man, and the carpenters, coopers, coppersmiths and other 
craftsmen were recruited from among the negroes. Sometimes too the 
head boiler wasaslave. This was a most responsible position for the accuracy 
of his judgement could determine whether the sugar was a success or failure 
on the London or Bristol market. Thomas Mills explained in September 
1761 that his sugars were ‘over temper’d and want a little more Skiming, 
they are full of Mollasses, w°, the Sugar Bakers abject against, nothing but 
bright Sugars will please them’.? Mills frequently sent gifts of clothing to 
head negroes in order to encourage their efforts. In 1762 he informed his 
manager that he had ‘sent 6 hatts & Coats, wè. I have desired to be given 
to some of the Top Negroes that behave well’. Skilled negro boilers were 
particularly valuable since it was difficult to attract workmen from Europe. 
Samuel Martin complained in 1758 that many people calling themselves 
boilers had gone to the West Indies but had proved worthless. The following 

1J. Luffman, A Brief Description of the Island of Antigua (1789), p. 115. 
aT. Mills to his friend and attorney, Robert Colhoun, 6 Dec. 1764. 
ST. Mills to John Brodbelt, 5 Sept. 1761. 
€T. Mills to Robert Pemberton and John R. Herbert, 25 Jan. 1762. 
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year he suggested that ‘few if any of our English Refiners are Sober men; & 
therefore I wish for a German’. Such was Martin’s plight that he was 
prepared to offer the right man one-third of the net profit of his refining 
house in Antigua. KR 

Apart from considerations of heritage and economic worth, planters 
sometimes perhaps treated their slaves well out of motives of friendship and 
humanity. Singleton said that negroes should not be ill-treated since their 
‘sable cloaths a human soul To passion’s impulse feelingly alive’.? Both 
Thomas and John Mills seem to have developed a regard for certain of their 
negroes. In January 1760 Thomas Mills wrote to Colhoun that 


I observe that you have not Appraised Bettys Mother & her Children which I 
am glad of as I dont think to part with that family therefore I desire you will 
Order them up to Nevis to live on the Estate as a House Negro to look after the 
House and tend the Sick Negroes for I would not have her put in the field as she 
was Nurse to one of my Children. Her Son Ned may Continue to Work with 
Pembrooke as I hear he is Learning the Carpenters Trade from him and if Som- 
merset is not Sold I would have him put on the Estate to be about the House & 
Pen to See the Mules and Stock Fed & Waterd.* 


The negro Sommerset mentioned in the above letter had originally accom- 
panied Thomas Mills to England but had been allowed to return home 
because of the severe winters. Once in the West Indies he was ‘to wait on 
any person in the House (not as a Runing footman) that will bire him. I 
think he will live happier than in any other way, therefore pray give him 
your Advice’.* This sentiment was echoed by John Mills four years later 
when he wrote to Pembrooke, 


I have rec’d your letter of the 14‘ June and can’t but say it gives me infinite plea- 
sure to find you are so happy in my determination; and you may always Expect 
that as long as you behave yourself well and deserving of my protection you shall 
find me your friend; and that you may not be used ill. 


In addition to the internal pressures of finance and conscience there were 
external forces working against the exploitation of slaves. Increasingly as 
the soil became exhausted in Barbados and the Leeward Islands more slaves 
were required to keep up the output of sugar. Over the years 1710 to 1773 
the slave population of Barbados went up by 30 per cent but still the output 
of sugar declined by over 20 per cent. During the second half of the eight- 
eenth century, therefore, some planters were experiencing financial hard- 
ship. To finance purchases of slaves many West Indian planters borrowed 
heavily from their correspondents, particularly in London. Professor 
Sheridan has recently shown that, despite Liverpool’s increasing share of 
the slave trade in the late eighteenth century, the bulk of the purchasers’ 


1British Museum, Add. MS. 41349, Martin to Coddington and Miller, 4 Dec. 


1759. 
2 Singleton, p. 155. art. Mills to R. Colhoun, s Jan. 1760. 
“Ibid. - 5J. Mills to — Pembrooke, 1769. 
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capital still came from London.) It was thus in the interests of the London 
sugar merchants to ensure that their customers maintained the negroes in 
reasonable condition. Furthermore slaves were often used as security for 
loans. Gradually this practice was given legal sanctity. For example in 
December 1761 the legislature of Nevis made all mortgages of slaves in the 
island legal, provided the mortgage was registered after it had been executed.? 
Again there was an incentive for the creditor to ensure that his security was 
well treated. 

The island legislatures also protected the interests of the negroes in a 
more direct way. In June 1749 an act of Nevis provided for a fine of £20, 
West Indian currency, for anyone who stole from the slaves. A number of 
acts specifically mentioned a wide variety of goods which negroes were 
legally entitled to sell. During the second half of the eighteenth century 
the laws passed by the other legislatures in Barbados, the Leeward Islands 
and Jamaica reflect a growing appreciation of negro rights. 

Yet if the slaves were not always treated badly there are clear examples of 
inhumanity. It seems likely that the worst abuses occurred where the 
plantation owner had returned to England leaving a manager in charge. 
John Mills recorded in 1769 that ‘it is not my disposition to be Cruel & 
Brutish ech, I am afraid is too much the Case when a Master is absent from 
his Estate’. Both the Pinney family and Samuel Martin had particularly 
unhappy experiences when they left their estates in the hands of managers. 
After a nineteen-year absence, Martin returned to Antigua in 1750 to find 
that through loss of negroes, cattle and so on his output had declined from 
300 to 100 hogsheads per annum. Thomas Mills had a similar experience 
with one of his employees. In December 1762 he complained to his manager 
that 


Tam very sorry to hear of your Behaviour, w, hath Reach’d the Ears of my friends 
in St. Kitts, and they wrote me that my Estate, is a place of Entertainment, for 
all Idle fellows to meet at, & to make merry, & that your time w, shd, be Employ’d 
in doing my business is taken up in making feast & havg. Christenings at the house, 
& Entertaining Idle fellows for a Week at a time. 


Apart from sheer neglect, the negroes might also have suffered from the 
frustrated attempts to maintain diminishing profit margins. A managership 
could provide a fairly comfortable income, particularly when additional 
perks were taken into account. Thus many managers were probably quite 
sensitive to the complaints of their employers in England. 

Free from the restraints of eighteenth-century English society, and 
fashioning new modes of conduct for himself, the planter in his new 
environment was confronted by ethical problems which can readily be 

1R. B. Sheridan, “The commercial and financial organization of the British slave 
trade, 1750-1807’, Econ, Hist. Rev., 2nd ser., xi (1958). 

*P.R.O., C.O. 185/7, 13 Dec. 1761. 

zJ. Mills.to Pembrooke, 1769. 

€T. Mills to E. Richards, o Dec. 1762. 
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appreciated. Perhaps this provides a clue to some of the misunderstandings 
that have arisen over the institution of slavery. As Professor Firth suggests 
‘What are thought by Western humanists to be the evils of slavery often lie 
not in the actuality, but in the possibility, of exploitation’. Men found 
themselves in new situations with enormous power over other human beings. 
Perhaps the historian should not only illuminate the atrocities of West 
Indian slavery, but also seek an understanding of why that power was 
sometimes exercised with commendable restraint. 

It is often suggested that since the negro population of the West Indian 
islands outnumbered the white, it was necessary to keep the slaves in a state 
of constant terror for fear of rebellion. Certainly there were slave revolts, 
particularly in the seventeenth century. Many of these, however, occurred 
in Jamaica where conditions were rather different from those in the other 
British islands. Jamaica is more than forty times larger than Barbados, and 
in the early eighteenth century had a considerable number of maroons* 
among its population. The maroons had ample opportunity to hide in the 
interior of the island, and their raiding parties were able to cause consider- 
able damage. Similarly the plantation negroes could be sure of a place of 
refuge if they escaped. In 1730 troops were sent from England to Jamaica 
to put an end to a maroon campaign that had lasted for several years. In 
addition Jamaica had a large contingent of Koromantyns from the Gold 
Coast. These Africans had a reputation as troublemakers and the French 
and Spanish colonists refused to take them. Although welcomed in 
Jamaica as hard workers, they were behind many of the rebellions in the 
island. The other English islands, however, offered less opportunity for 
escapees, unless it be to another island. Perhaps the fact that there were 
few revolts in the Leeward Islands reflects a greater contentment on the 
part of the negroes. Indeed the slaves were sometimes given arms when 
circumstances justified it. In January 1762 the St. Kitts legislature passed 
an act with the object of raising 200 slaves for military service. Each slave 
was to be furnished with such weapons as cutlasses and hoes but not fire- 
arms. This would suggest that the white inhabitants of St. Kitts were not 
overwhelmed by the fear of negro insurrection. 

Critics of West Indian slavery have also directed attention to the mud huts 
in which the negroes lived and the long hours they were forced to work. 
Yet it is well known that in eighteenth-century England the working condi- 
tions of the rural labourer were not always idyllic. The agricultural depres- 
sion of the seventeen-thirties and seventeen-forties put pressure on arable 
landowners and farmers which in turn percolated down to the labourers. 
Rising population and the concomitant increase in rural poverty is a well- 
known feature of the decades after 1750. The rapid extension of the 
Speenhamland System is to some degree a rough guide to the extent of the 
agricultural labourers’ disillusionment. At least in the West Indies labour 


IR. W. Firth, Elements of Social Organization (1951), p. 200. 
1 Slaves who had escaped from the original Spanish settlers. 
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was in short supply and it was therefore in the interest of the plantation 
owner to keep his workers in good condition. The treatment of slaves in the 
West Indies should not be viewed in isolation, but relative to the conditions 
of free men in other societies. 

This article is based on the somewhat limited evidence available for an 
objective study of West Indian slavery. Yet many of the contemporary 
historians and pamphleteers were also limited in their sources of information, 
and may well have generalized from the spectacular. At the moment, 
however, it does seem that the traditional view of West Indian slavery in 
the eighteenth century requires some modification. A broader conclusion 
awaits the discovery of more evidence. 

D. W. THoms 


The Public Record Office and its Problems’ 


T ue Keeper of Public Records is under a kind of trimoda necessitas : to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the selection of records for permanent preservation; 
to maintain the records under his charge; to make them available to public 
inspection. And it is for him to make the Public Record Office as useful as 
possible. In this paper I propose to discuss a few of the problems that arise 
in carrying out this assignment. They have been chosen because I believe 
them to be of current interest and importance. They concern the selection 
of records for permanent preservation, accommodation for records and 
readers, and publications. 

There are something like 120 departments and other organizations whose 
records come within the provisions of the Public Records Acts. They range 
from the largest government departments to the smallest: they include the 
courts of law, tribunals, royal commissions and so on, as well as one or two 
public corporations like the National Coal Board and the Atomic Energy 
Authority. It has been estimated—and the figure is perhaps more than an 
inspired guess—that in recent years these create annually about roo miles 
of records. It is the function of the Public Record Office to give guidance 
to those responsible for this mass of material on the selection from it for 
permanent preservation of all documents that can be considered of historical 
or legal importance or valuable for social or economic research. The test 
is the quality of the material and no quantitative restriction is imposed, 
though the cost of housing and servicing large accumulations of material of 
doubtful or minimal value must always be taken into account. Storage 
at Chancery Lane costs 16s. a foot per annum; at Ashridge 6s. 6d.; and at 
Hayes 4s. 

The necessity to destroy worthless documents among the public records 
was recognized by a House of Commons Select Committee in 1836 and 
procedures for selection for destruction which were authorized by Parlia- 
ment in 1877 operated until 1959. These procedures were criticized by the 
Committee on Departmental Records (the Grigg Committee) in its Report 
published in 1954 on the ground that ‘though theoretically offering every 
safeguard against the destruction of valuable material’ they ‘in fact provide 


1A lecture delivered on 13 July 1968 to the Anglo-American Conference of 
Historians by the Keeper of Public Records. 

3The Archivist of the U.S.A. told a congressional sub-committee in 1963 that 
‘we believe that not more than one per cent of the total volume of paper created by 
all the officers of the Federal Government... would be worth keeping permanently’ 
(Report on Federal Grants for Collection of Documentary Source Material significant 
to U.S. History. Hearing before a subcommittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, 18 June 1963. H.R. 6237, p. 40). 
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no safeguards at all because they cannot be operated properly’.1 Broadly 
speaking current policy of selection—selection for preservation—is based 
on the Grigg Committee’s recommendations. Their object was to ensure that 
(a) departmental records which are worthy of permanent preservation are 
transferred regularly to the Public Record Office and there made available 
for the public to see; (b) the Public Record Office is not swamped with 
valueless material; and (c) the method of selecting records is administra- 
tively practicable. The emphasis is now on what must be preserved rather 
than on what may be destroyed. 

Under present procedures documents are reviewed by departments not 
later than five years after they have passed out of active use and those not 
considered of further value for the department’s own purposes are destroyed. 
Given this time limit the Grigg Committee considered that this valuation, 
broadly interpreted, could be regarded as an indirect application of the 
historical criterion—the standard of judgement of the potential historical 
or other non-administrative value of the documents to posterity. This first 
review is the responsibility of departments under the general guidance of 
the Public Record Office. The records which survive it are subjected twenty 
years later to a second review undertaken jointly by the departments and 
the Public Record Office, when the decision what to preserve permanently 
is taken on historical as well as administrative grounds. In this review the 
historical criterion is directly applied, each participant contributing his 
awareness of current and potential research interests, derived largely in 
the case of the Public Record Office from experience in the search rooms and 
acquaintance with historical publications. 

A modified procedure is applied to Particular Instance Papers. This is 
the name given to groups of documents dealing with the same subject, but 
consisting of papers or files each relating to a different person, body or 
place. They include a wide variety of documents such as applications for 
sickness benefit, income tax returns, applications for licences, and routine 
correspondence between the central government and local authorities. 
Their bulk is enormous and retention of the whole quantity is out of the 
question. Over the past twelve years most of the accumulations in existence 
before the Grigg Committee reported have been under consideration and 
decisions have been taken with the help of outside specialists invited to 
give advice on specific topics. The aim has been to preserve by sampling 
sufficient papers to show general trends and the working of the various 
agencies of government responsible for the records. 

But we have still much to learn about sampling methods. Lately we have 
been discussing the methods of ‘random’ and ‘selected’ samples with 
statisticians in connection with Crew Lists and Agreements, and expect to 
have similar discussions on other classes in the future. Many of this cate- 
gory of records may be susceptible to mass statistical treatment, involving 


1 Report of the Committee on Departmental Records. Cmd. 9163, p. 7. H.C. 
(1953-4). XI, 457. 
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Automatic Data Processing techniques. Our investigations so far suggest 
that the use of computers for dealing with the vast quantities of papers 
involved will remain a very expensive operation. It is a problem to explore 
with the experts, and particularly with the social scientists who have already 
had experience in using these techniques. 

The Office is already strengthening its liaison with the Social Science 
Research Council and is anxious that the Academic Liaison Officers recently 
appointed within departments to keep in touch with the Council will 
maintain close co-operation with the Departmental Record Officers on 
whom the responsibility rests within departments for the selection of records 
for permanent preservation. The functions of these Academic Liaison 
Officers are to keep social science researchers in universities in touch with 
the research needs and activities of departments, to provide guidance on 
the data available for social science research, and to make known the needs 
of researchers to departments. Given this desired co-operation, reflecting 
the relationship of the Public Record Office itself with the Social Science 
Research Council, we can expect better informed selection of records for 
permanent preservation and more sophisticated treatment of Particular 
Instance Papers. But we shall not rely exclusively on the social scientist for 
advice on these matters. We intend to replace the old Particular Instance 
Papers Committee by an enlarged panel of advisers comprising historians, 
economists, statisticians, social scientists and other specialists. This will be 
a consultative body, acting on the whole informally, as problems of second 
review and sampling methods arise. 

The solution of many of our problems could be greatly forwarded by better 
communication. With this in mind the Public Record Office recently 
convened a conference of Departmental Record Officers to consider the 
selection of records at Second Review. Members of the staff of the Public 
Record Office and a select number of historians and social scientists were 
invited to attend and give papers and take part in the discussions. Our 
object was to invite a re-examination of the Grigg Committee’s recom- 
mendations on selection in the light of twelve years’ experience of their 
working: to improve the morale amongst records staffs in departments: and 
to make Departmental Record Officers more aware of the interests of his- 
torians and social scientists and vice versa. We consider the conference 
was a success and intend to repeat it from time to time. Anything that the 
Public Record Office can do to further liaison with departments, and be- 
tween departments, and to foster good relations with historians and social 
scientists will undoubtedly improve the quality of records preserved for 
posterity. 

Records selected for permanent preservation and transferred to the 
Public Record Office are at present housed mainly in Chancery Lane and 
at Ashridge Park. ‘The headquarters building in Chancery Lane occupies 
more than half of a site of rather more than two acres. It houses most of the 
staff and the chief public search rooms and provides storage for 132,000 
feet of records, reduced from 157,000 by losses of strong rooms converted 
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to other uses during the past dozen years. Need for additional storage began 
to be felt by the early nineteen-twenties and has of course steadily increased 
since then. The disused gaols at Cambridge and Canterbury were used 
before 1940 for storing records not open to inspection and during the war 
special arrangements were made. After the war deep shelters were used 
until in 1951 thirty-five single-storey buildings erected as a wartime hospital 
at Ashridge Park in Hertfordshire were acquired as a branch repository. 
This provides 160,000 feet of shelving, of which 142,000 are already oc- 
cupied. Many of the records housed there are open to public inspection 
and may be produced to readers at Ashridge or brought up to Chancery 
Lane for readers there. The premises are held on lease until 1984, but it 
may be convenient to surrender the lease in the mid nineteen-seventies, 
by which time the repository will have become inadequate to our needs. 
The estimated rate of accrual from departments, based on the experience of 
the last ten years, is about 6,000 feet a year; so that Ashridge is likely to be 
full in 1971, and to meet storage requirements by the year 2000 we need 
to replace Ashridge by a new repository with 360,000 feet of shelving. At 
Hayes, Middlesex, two enormous buildings, formerly a Royal Ordnance 
factory, have been used since 1950 to provide storage for departmental 
records passing out of current administrative use, but not yet ripe for 
destruction or for selection for permanent preservation. There are over 
a million feet of shelving, of which about 900,000 are at present occupied. 
The site occupies fourteen acres and is not yet fully developed, although 
parts are occupied by other departments. 

Pressure on accommodation for readers, which then amounted to 100 
seats, did not become serious until after 1945. Attention was drawn by the 
Grigg Committee to the inadequacy of the search rooms in 1954 when the 
average daily attendance was about ninety. When in 1960 the effects of the 
fifty-year rule introduced under the Public Records Act of 1958 were begin- 
ning to be felt it had risen to 100, a maximum of 168 being reached during the 
summer months. In 1961 the Rolls Room, taken from repository use, was 
opened as a search room, giving a net increase of twenty seats after allowing 
for the conversion of the old government search room into a common room 
for readers and a sorting room for records. 

Relief was short-lived. The increase in university population throughout 
the world and particularly the increase of post-graduate students, the 
generally widening public interest in the records, the abolition in 1962 of 
fees for inspecting census records and the opening to inspection of the 1861 
census, followed in February 1966 by the opening of Cabinet and depart- 
mental records up to the end of 1922, all brought a rapid increase in the 
number of readers. In 1967 the average daily attendance topped 200, and 
the maximum was just under 270. For the first time in the history of the 
Office, so far as I am aware, would-be readers had to be asked to wait for 
seats to be vacated in the search rooms and an unknown number were 
inhibited from coming to work there. Some relief was given in July 1967 
by the provision, again through the conversion of strong rooms, of a fourth 
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search room with seats for about forty readers, half of it reserved for census 
searchers. This did not entirely meet the demand, which has risen again 
sharply as a result of the introduction of the thirty-year rule on 1 January 
this year [1968]. The average daily attendances in the first three months 
of this year [1968] showed an increase of about fifty on the corresponding 
months last year [1967]. The increase dropped to about twenty in April 
and May, but rose again in June, and during the present week [8-12 July 
1968] attendance has exceeded 300 on some days. 

It is impracticable to create further search rooms by the conversion of 
repository space. Production services designed to serve two search rooms 
are already over-congested and the structure of the building makes con- 
version an expensive and laborious task. The Office has therefore looked to 
buildings in the neighbourhood for accommodation. The dispersal of the 
greater part of the Land Registry staff to Harrow and Croydon during 1965 
to 1967 made it possible for the Ministry of Public Building and Works to 
offer the Public Record Office accommodation in the Land Registry in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, two minutes walk from Chancery Lane. A search 
room for fifty readers was opened there in mid May and since then seats 
have been available in both buildings. In the course of the next year it is 
hoped to have in use seats for upwards of another 100 readers and supporting 
storage for 40,000 feet of records. At present the intensively used classes 
of census returns attracting forty to fifty readers a day are stored at the 
Land Registry and searchers must go there to see them and records brought 
in from Ashridge. Other intensively used classes will be transferred as 
shelving is erected for them, including Cabinet Office and Foreign Office 
records: and readers will be expected to see them at the Land Registry. 
The provision of 40,000 feet of additional storage, sufficient for about seven 
years’ accruals, in effect postpones by so long the problem to be faced when 
Ashridge is full. The conservation section of the Office, now housed in 
obsolete and crowded huts, will also be housed in the Land Registry building. 

By the end of 1969, then, we expect to have search room accommodation 
for 160 readers in Chancery Lane and for 150 at the Land Registry. In 
addition there is a search room at Ashridge for twenty readers, with oppor- 
tunity for expansion. Some increase in its use was made last year, chiefly 
by readers from Oxford, but it is still under-used. During 1967 a room at 
Hayes was furnished as a search room for about twenty readers. It is in- 
tended for groups of students wishing to make an intensive study of classes 
of modern records not in general demand and its use is subject to special 
arrangements to be made with the Office by the persons responsible for 
particular projects. In this way we believe the short-term needs of users 
of the records will be met during the next few years. 

Iturn now to the long-term problem. If recent growth rates of the number 
of persons attending the Office to consult the records are maintained, accom- 
modation will be required by the year 2000 for goo searchers a day occupying 
500 seats and inspecting 4,000 documents. In planning to meet their needs, 
consideration has to be given to the convenience of users, not only in the 
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location and accessibility of a new building, but also in terms of the opera- 
tional efficiency of the service provided. Account has also to be taken of 
such factors as the ready availability of a site, its capacity for future expan- 
sion, the cost of capital development and recurrent expenditure on staff. 

The Grigg Committee recommended that the Chancery Lane site should 
be exploited to its maximum extent as a repository and place where records 
could be consulted. The additional storage accommodation required, they 
thought, should be provided at Ashridge and Hayes and high priority in 
exploiting the site at Chancery Lane should be given to the provision of extra 
search room accommodation. The Lord Chancellor’s Advisory Council 
on Public Records shared this opinion, on the ground that ‘convenience of 
venue is of much more importance for the average reader then delay in the 
production of documents’ brought in from an outlying repository as 
required. Accordingly over the past fifteen years various plans for more 
intensive development of the Chancery Lane site have been prepared, 
chiefly with the object of providing more search room facilities. They have 
included complete rebuilding, a tower block on the garden, an additional 
storey on the roof and a six-storey search room building on the site of St. 
Dunstan’s House in Fetter Lane at the south-east corner of the Rolls Estate; 
and have all had to be abandoned. This for various reasons—objections 
by planning authorities, excessive cost, engineering difficulties, and finally 
realization of the inadequacy of the site to meet all requirements that can 
be foreseen. 

This fifteen-year exploration probably deserved to fail. By concentrating 
on ‘convenience of venue for the average reader’ to the exclusion of all 
else and assuming that the one convenient venue was the Rolls Estate it has 
disregarded the other considerations mentioned earlier. Already more than 
half the records are outhoused at Ashridge and while it has been possible, 
by redistribution of the records between the two repositories, to concentrate 
at Ashridge material less in public demand, so that in 1967 ninety per cent 
of all productions were from Chancery Lane, the introduction of the thirty- 
year rule and the ever increasing bulk of the records stored away from 
Chancery Lane makes an increase in the proportion of records to be brought 
in daily inevitable. This movement of large numbers of documents to and 
from the out-repository involves heavy transport costs, uneconomic use of 
staff, increased risks to the security and physical-condition of the records, 
as well as delays in production. 

It has therefore been decided to divide the Office between two sites and to 
provide a purpose-designed repository with search room accommodation 
complementary to the Chancery Lane building on another site, taking into 
account capacity for further expansion, accessibility, availability and cost. 
The ideal would be a site in central London, but none that satisfies these 
conditions is known to exist. A site therefore has been sought within easy 
reach of London, accessible by public transport and available for immediate 
development with the approval of the planning authority. Urgent discus- 
sions with interested departments are well advanced, and it is hoped that an 
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end is in sight to the recurrent accommodation crises which have, in the 
words of the Grigg Committee, been a feature of the administration of the 
public records since 1838. In a purpose-designed building, fully mechan- 
ized to facilitate the handling of records and their speedy conveyance to the 
search rooms, readers could be provided with a vastly better production 
service than would be possible under any of the proposed developments of 
the Chancery Lane site, which would require advance notice to be given for 
the production of outhoused records. The greater efficiency of the service 
that could be provided and the improvement in working conditions for 
readers should go far to compensate for some inconvenience of extra travel. 
Even that inconvenience may be avoided in many cases by the provision of 
microfilm of more popular classes of records for use by readers in one 
repository, while the originals are in the other. 

It will be necessary to make a clear cut and intelligible division between 
the record holdings at the two branches of the Office. There is much to be 
said in favour of housing in Chancery Lane the records of the Courts, the 
State Paper classes and most departmental records up to some date about 
1900: classes to which no accruals are expected, apart from those of the 
Judicature and the Registrar-General. The new repository would then 
house the growing accumulations of modern departmental records. But 
the precise details of the division will depend on the siting of the new building 
and the preponderant convenience of users. Some improvement in con- 
ditions at Chancery Lane might be expected to follow a reduction in demand 
there, easing the congestion and production bottle-necks inevitable in 
present circumstances. These are a continuing problem. A temporary 
improvement was achieved a few years ago when a system of pneumatic 
tubes was introduced by which readers’ requisitions are despatched to a 
production centre and from there to assistants on the various floors. ‘The 
layout of the building prevents the installation of mechanical conveyance 
from strong rooms to search rooms and it would be difficult and costly to 
improve on the present system. A staff of thirty-three, subject to a rapid 
turnover, is engaged at Chancery Lane in bringing documents to the search 
rooms, receiving them back when done with, and returning them to their 
places in the strong rooms. At present it takes anything from ten to ninety 
minutes, according to where the document is located and how pressed and 
inexperienced the staff are, from the time a reader hands in his requisition 
slip in the search room to the time when the document he has asked for is 
delivered to him. A constant study of new methods of organizing this 
service is made in order to speed it up, but no startling improvement can 
be expected in a building of this layout and structural solidity. 

From the problems of providing physical access to the records it is an 
easy step to those of facilitating accessibility by means of lists, indexes, 
calendars and texts. Up to 1939 the publications policy of the Public Record 
Office remained practically unchanged since its formulation to meet the 
needs of scholars in the circumstances of the eighteen-nineties. Its monument 
remains in the various series of texts, calendars and indexes that so impres- 
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sively adorn the shelves of perhaps 300 libraries. Their nature and quality 
have been such as to have occupied a high proportion of the time and energies 
of the editors responsible for them. Under modern conditions the cost of 
continuing them is considerable and the number of copies sold is relatively 
small. 

'The need for a review of policy was realized in the early post-war years 
but was shelved for other preoccupations. During the last eight years, 
however, the Office has been considering how to meet the needs, as we 
understand them, of this generation. Account has to be taken of the 
enormous increase in universities and their population and in the numbers 
engaged in post-graduate research, the expanding interest in recent and 
contemporary history, and the development of the social sciences, accom- 
panied by increasing liberalization of access to public records, culminating 
in the thirty-year rule. At the same time printing costs have risen to astro- 
nomical heights, while rapid progress has been made with new technical 
processes for reproducing documents. In these circumstances is the 
publication of record material in the traditional series and traditional manner 
still the most profitable contribution the Public Record Office can make 
to historical scholarship as a whole? Is it not time we extended the period 
covered by our publications? Can we not make greater use of modern 
methods of reproduction instead of printing ? 

The publication of guides to the records and the provision of class lists 
of records for the use of staff and readers are necessities and continuing 
work on them occupies more than half the time of the editorial and publica- 
tions sections, which altogether have the services, mostly part-time, of a 
number of officers and outside editors, in aggregate equivalent to the full- 
time services of less than twenty. The balance of their time goes to the 
preparation of texts and calendars, predominantly medieval and early 
modern. On the other hand sixty per cent of the users of the search rooms 
are concerned with the history of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and records of these centuries cover some seventy-five per cent of our 
holdings. This suggests an imbalance between the use of the editorial 
resources of the Office and the direction of current demands made on it. 
Some correction has been made by the issue of a number of handbooks 
concerned with recent records. 

While the immediate cessation of the series of texts and calendars is 
not contemplated, doubts about their utility are current both in the Office 
and among historians, some of whom think the time and money spent on 
them could be better used. The case against them has been put by an 
American scholar, speaking of similar publications in America. He is 
reported to have declared that ‘such publications represent an expensive, 
ostentatious, misguided effort. They are costly ventures which are not read 
by the public and are not needed by the specialists. The availability of 
microfilm and other forms of cheap reproduction of texts renders such 
enterprises unnecessary. The sums expended for editorial labour and book 
manufacturing and publishing would accomplish far greater good forscholars 
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and the general public if invested in cheaper techniques for making historical 
sources more easily accessible.’ No doubt that advocate of record publica- 
tions, Thomas Jefferson, would have agreed that the multiplication he 
desired of copies of records could now better be done by the camera than by 
the printing press. The improvement of photocopying devices makes 
original matter easily and cheaply available and the Office could cover more 
ground and make a greater contribution to historical research by limiting 
the effort on calendar series and concentrating on lists and indexes to 
enable material to be identified and copies ordered, and in appropriate cases 
issuing facsimile volumes. 

Nevertheless the need of some scholars for edited texts and calendars is 
evidenced by their own production of them and by their support of record 
publishing societies. We recognize, in considering the apportionment and 
use of editorial resources, that the needs of historians of the medieval and 
early modern periods and the nature of their sources give them special 
claims for the continuation of most of the current series of calendars for 
these periods, though no new series can at present be planned. At the same 
time increasing use is being made of photo-lithography as a means whereby 
the texts of documents and calendars can be made available more quickly, 
more cheaply and with much less demand on limited editorial resources 
than by the traditional means. The Privy Council Registers 1637-45 are 
in course of being issued in facsimile by this process and the typescript of 
the latter part of the Calendar of Patent Rolls Elizabeth I will be similarly 
published. The microfilm services of the Office have rapidly expanded 
during the last ten years and have a current production of just under two 
million frames a year. A library of negative microfilm is being built up, and 
a catalogue of its holdings is available on request. The formation of consortia 
of institutions or individuals to select and purchase microfilm of series of 
records of common interest is welcomed and encouraged and the Office is 
prepared to give their orders some priority. 

For all periods the basic need is for new and improved lists and the main 
editorial effort will be devoted to providing these. The Office is co-operating 
with the Kraus Reprint Corporation in the publication of reprints, with 
some revisions, of the Lists and Indexes series, now out of print, and with the 
List and Index Society, formed on the initiative of historians themselves in 
1965, in the publication of unprinted lists hitherto available only in the 
search rooms. There is a great need for indexes to many extensive classes 
of records, but their compilation is a slow and tedious operation and not at 
present practicable. Since 1964 we have been taking an active interest in 
the feasibility and economics of using computers in the preparation of 
indexes of persons and places to these classes, but so far we are still experi- 
menting. Independently Professor T. G. Barnes of Berkeley is engaged in 
compiling an Index to Star Chamber Proceedings by data-processing 
techniques, and is confident in the feasibility of the procedure. The 

1A Report to the President containing a Proposal by the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission (Washington, 1963), p. 15. 
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economics are more doubtful, but perhaps the social scientists can come to 
our aid here. 

A supplementary volume of the Guide to the Contents of the Public Record 
Office, covering classes of records transferred to the Office from 1960 to 1966, 
should be published in the near future. The system of classification and 
arrangement followed is by departments and in vertical series. This has 
seemed appropriate hitherto, but in view of the constantly changing frontiers 
of departmental responsibilities it may be desirable to reconsider the struc- 
ture of the main Guide and to issue in handbook form guides on particular 
topics, selecting material from different groups horizontally. In this 
connection the compilation of Guides to Sources for particular topics, 
which would be comprehensive and include sources outside the public 
records as well as within, might be considered by University directors of 
studies as suitable work for Masters’ or equivalent degrees. The Office 
would be prepared to co-operate. Other handbooks designed to help users 
of the records and especially beginners will be issued from time to time. 

In considering these matters the Office has enjoyed the interest and co- 
operation of the Advisory Council and its Publications Committee, and the 
many historians who have responded to requests for advice. With their 
help a five-year programme was prepared in 1962. Its aims were largely 
realized and a programme for the next five years has been agreed upon, 
details of which are contained in an Appendix to the Report of the Advisory 
Council published last week [July 1968] with the Report on the Work of the 
Public Record Office for 1967. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of all is that of communication. Much is 
accomplished through the Advisory Council, whose concern is those aspects 
of our work which affect users of the records. We try to keep these informed 
of what we are doing through the Annual Report, but we cannot make it 
required reading. Today I have been able to make a verbal report and I 
am indeed grateful to the Director for the opportunity to address so repre- 
sentative a body of historians and users of the records. 

Eleven years ago, on the eve of the Public Records Act 1958, my friend 
and mentor Charles Johnson wrote: ‘It is impossible to forecast the future 
of the Department. We can only hope that it will succeed in pursuing a 
policy which will both meet the administrative needs of the country and 
continue the admirable services which it has rendered to the study of his- 
tory’. That, as far as our resources extend, we shall endeavour to do. 

H. C. JOHNSON 


.1C. Johnson, ‘The Public Record Office’, in Studies Presented to Str Hilary. 
Jenkinson, ed. J. Conway Davies (1957), P. 195. 
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The Impeachment of Michael de la Pole in I 386 


THE SEVEN ARTICLES of the impeachment of the king’s chancellor—or, 
rather, ex-chancellor—Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, in October 1 386 
do little to enlighten us as to the real reasons which prompted the Commons 
to bring him to the bar; and we are thus in danger of misunderstanding 
what was undoubtedly the gravest attack on the Crown since the turbulent 
reign of Edward II, and the fons et origo of the constitutional struggles of 
the ensuing quarter of a century. For despite the importance of the event, 
the articles of accusation against the dismissed chancellor have been unani- 
mously labelled irrelevant, trivial or malicious. Miss Clarke has declared 
that of the seven, three were ‘badly sustained and trivial charges, behind 
each of which motives of malice or private interest may be suspected’; 
Professor Lewis has argued that two further articles were ‘trivial or un- 
founded’ and ‘merely pretexts’, while Professor Tout has stigmatized all 
seven items of the impeachment as of ‘paltry character’. The historian of 
the administrative history of medieval England has also written that the 
charges “scarcely touched the real grievances of the nation’; the greatest of 
our constitutional historians that ‘it was not for the reasons alleged that 
[de la Pole’s] condemnation was demanded’ ; and the biographer of Richard 
II that ‘the real grievances, such as they were, had not been touched’ 
during de la Pole’s trial In the face of such unanimity further inquiry 
might seem so much wasted effort. But the failure of any of these writers 
to identify the ‘real grievances’ of the nation, the intrinsic importance of 
the problem, and—most pertinently—the discovery of new documentary 
material, prompts a reconsideration of the subject. | 

The only accusation made against de la Pole which has not in some manner 
been explained away was also seemingly the most serious, for it charged 
him with neglecting to implement an ordinance drawn up in parliament 
and approved there by the king himself. The accusation—the second 
article of the impeachment—further informs us that this ordinance had 
been based upon the results of an inquest authorized by parliament into 
the ‘estate’ of the king and of the kingdom; but unfortunately it gives no 


1M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies (Oxford, 1937), p. 51; N. B. Lewis, 
‘Article VII of the impeachment of Michael de la Pole in 1386’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
xlii (1927), 402, 406; ‘Michael de la Pole ), Dict. Nat. Biog., s.n. [by T. F. Tout]. 

FT. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England (Man- 
chester, 1920-33), iii. 414; W. Stubbs, Constitutional History (Library edn.), ii. 
518; À. Steel, Richard IT (Cambridge, 1941), p. 123. 
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further details of the nature or scope of this inquest.1 Even more unfor- 
tunately, no trace of its work is to be found on the roll of the previous parlia- 
ment, that in which the ordinance is said to have been drafted.2 Historians 
have consequently been left to grope in the dark, uncertain as to the impor- 
tance of the document or the seriousness of the chancellor’s default in 
neglecting to give effect to its contents. The original of this ordinance, 
printed below from a manuscript in the Harley collection, therefore fills 
two large gaps in our knowledge of the parliamentary history of the years 
1385 and 1386; and in so doing it goes a long way towards explaining the 
reasons for the impeachment of de la Pole and the true nature of the con- 
stitutional crisis of 1386. 

The first point to be noted about this bill is its fundamental similarity to 
the famous commission of reform of 19 November 1386, for this similarity 
suggests some interesting conclusions. Both documents envisage sweeping 
reforms in the management of the royal revenues, reforms to be undertaken 
with a view to reducing royal expenditure, drastically if possible. The only 
essential difference between the two is that the implementation of the 
earlier plan of reform was left to the existing administration while the later 
plan was entrusted to a group of magnates appointed in parliament and given 
a free hand for a year to carry out their work. Even here, the difference 
may be exaggerated. For though the ‘advice’ of 1385 was to have been 
executed by the chancellor and his colleagues, the reforms they were to 
have undertaken had been devised by a committee of lords appointed in 
parliament and subsequently approved by parliament itself. Thus while 
the administration was totally distrusted in 1386, it was by no means free 
from suspicion a year earlier. But the contrast between the attitude of 
parliament on the two occasions is nevertheless very marked. It is to be 
accounted for by two factors. The first requires no comment: the virtual 
neglect of their scheme of reform naturally angered the Commons and made 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 216, but given here from improved text of Chrimes and Brown 
(Select Documents of English Constitutional History, 1307-1485 (1961), p. 134): 
‘Item, la ou ix seignurs feurent assignez au darrein parlement pur veer et examiner 
lestat du roi et du roialme, et dire lour avys coment il purra meuz estre amendez et 
mys en meliour governance et disposicion, et sur ce lexaminement fait, et le report 
sur ce fait au roi, sibien par bouche, come en escript, le dit nadgairs chanceller disoit 
en plein parlement qe les ditz advisement et ordinance deussent estre mys en due 
execucion; et ce ne feust fait, et en defaut de lui qalors feust principal officer’. 

*De la Pole was presumably responsible for this. 

š For a description of this tiny roll of parchment see below, p. roo, n. r. The 
Harleian collection, formed by the statesman Sir Robert Harley (1661-1724) and 
bis son, Edward, was by far the largest of the foundation collections of the British 
Museum, containing almost 8,000 volumes of MSS. and over 14,000 individual 
pieces which had been purchased from private owners and otherwise acquired from 
the national archives. The bound MSS. are catalogued and indexed, though in- 
adequately, in four folio volumes (1808-12), but for the rolls and charters only an 
index of places is available in print (Index to the Charters and Rolls in the British 
Museum, ed. H. J. Ellis and F. B. Bickley, 2 vols., 1900-12). The collection con- 
sequently conceals many items of considerable importance. 

‘ Statutes of the Realm, ii. 39-43. 
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them demand safeguards on the second occasion. But if the only reason 
for its neglect had been the indifference or hostility of the chancellor, then 
his removal would have been sufficient in itself to satisfy them. Since it did 
not, it is clear that their distrust reached beyond the chancellor to include 
the king; and on this all-important point the bill of 1385 provides some very 
revealing comments. Its constant reiteration of the king’s personal res- 
ponsibility for excessive expenditure, phrased in none too gentle terms, 
shows quite clearly that the Commons held him to be directly to blame for 
much of the heavy financial burden which they shouldered. It repeatedly 
urges him not to make grants lightly, without counsel, or in ignorance of the 
value of his gifts; and it charges him again and again not to appoint revenue 
officers as a personal whim, nor for the private profit of individuals, but only 
after taking expert and considered advice. All this leaves no doubt as to the 
Commons’ belief in his personal responsibility for the parlous state of the 
finances of the nation. Equally there can be no doubt as to the king’s 
attitude to their ‘advice’. Though he approved its implementation in 
parliament,! it is scarcely surprising to find him referring to it as ‘un- 
worthy’ ;* and it is probable that he was the greatest obstacle to the reforms 


1This appears from de la Pole’s defence: ‘Item quant al second article, voir est 
que les ix Seignours assignez firent report de lour avys au Roi, et le dit Count par 
commandement de Roi disoit, que la volunte du Roi estoit, que serroient mys en 
execucion’ (Rot. Parl., iii. 217). 

2 Public Record Office, Treaty Rolls, C 76/70 m. 25, to Thomas Holland, earl of 
Kent: ‘Cum in ultimo parliamento nostro ad supplicacionem et indignam instanciam 
communitatis regni nostri, ac per avisamentum et assensum procerum et magnatum 
eiusdem regni, fuisset per nos concessum et ordinatum quod omnes custodes et 
capitanei castrorum, villarum et fortalitiorum nostrorum in partibus transmarinis 
in propriis personis suis moram facerent in eisdem castris, villis et fortalitiis tam pro 
potiori securitate dictorum locorum quam pro maiori gravamine inimicis nostris 
inferendo. Et similiter quod nos pro quiete populi nostri onera nostra, custus et 
expensas custodie eorumdem castrorum, villarum et fortalitiorum tangencia in 
quantum possemus abbreviari faceremus’ (13 March 1386). A most interesting 
point arises in this connection. In his defence, de la Pole stated that one item of the 
‘advice’ of 1385, that relating to Cherbourg and Brest, had been implemented (Rot. 
Parl., iii. 217). The document printed above is clearly the administrative order 
which gave effect to this reform; but while it bears a distinct resemblance to a clause 
in the Commons petition of 1385, it is only vaguely similar to the final clause of the 
‘advice’, the one to which de la Pole must have been referring. It would appear 
therefore that the clause in the Commons petition is a redrafted version of the final 
clause of the ‘advice’. Who was responsible for the redrafting ? There would seem 
to be only two possibilities. It was either the work of the administration, or the 
petition was the end-product of a lengthy parliamentary process which would seem 
to comprise at least four distinct stages: verbal complaint by the Commons; the 
drafting of a bill by a committee of lords; discussion of the bill by both Lords and 
Commons; and eventual transformation of the bill into a Commons petition. It 
would be rash to choose between these alternatives on the basis of a single example, 
but it should be noted that either alternative would involve substantial modification 
to our views of parliamentary procedure, and both would seem to rule out of court 
for this period Professor Gray’s thesis that Commons petitions were presented by 
the Commons in a single document, a ‘comprehensive commons petition’ (The 
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it envisaged. But when these reforms were not implemented it was not, of 
course, open to the Commons to attack the king directly, and so their 
campaign was initially aimed at dislodging the chancellor. His removal 
was immediately followed by the appointment of a council endowed with 
sufficient powers to act independently of the king and commissioned to 
carry out an investigation and reform along the lines laid down in 1385. 

It is to be inferred from this that the entire crisis was essentially a financial 
one in which the crucial role was that played by the Commons. No doubt a 
group among the lords took advantage of the Commons’ grievances to seize 
power for their own ends; but the crisis which gave them their opportunity 
was a financial one, It was de la Pole’s demand for a subsidy of four tenths 
and fifteenths, coming on top of his neglect to carry out the reforms promised 
in the previous year, which precipitated that crisis.1 Viewed against this 
background the charges against de la Pole assume a new significance, and the 
judgements of Steel, Stubbs, Tout and others as to their triviality or un- 
reality are seen to be highly misleading. Even though three of the articles 
alleged against de la Pole were undoubtedly of a minor nature, it might 
plausibly be argued that it was in these minor charges that the Commons 
expressed most directly their true feelings. For to halt the unrestricted 
flow of grants, gifts and annuities to all and sundry was, as the bill of 1385 
clearly indicates, one of their major objectives; and what better way was 
there to achieve this than to impeach the chancellor himself for his own 
small acquisitions from his prodigal master? At one and the same time they 
thereby gave vent to their indignation and warning not only to all future 
chancellors but to all future seekers after patronage. However this may be, 
these three articles were related to the remaining four in that all seven bore 
directly on the financial situation of the Crown. Its solvency could not be 
restored while the treasury was drained by a steady succession of gifts, grants 
and pensions or while ministers spent the revenues of the Crown for pur- 
poses for which they had not been allocated. All the charges against de la 
Pole fell into one or the other of these categories. And though the resulting 
list might seem to a casual glance to be a rather haphazard collection of 
complaints, it was in fact a homogeneous document which expressed exactly 
the nature of the Commons’ grievances in 1386 and the reasons for their 
desire both to be rid of de la Pole and to make an example of him.* 


J. J. N. PALMER 


Influence of the Commons on Early Legislation (Harvard Hist. Studies, xxxiv, 1932), 
PP. 239-48). 

1Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls ser., 1889-95), ii. 215. 

3 Although it does not fit the description of such bills given by Gray (pp. 56-66), 
the document which follows is clearly that most rare type of survival, an original 
parliamentary bill. It calls itself such and is elsewhere referred to by the chancellor 
himself as an ordinance made in parliament (above, p. 97, n. 1). It may be noted— 
though this is not the place to pursue the subject—that the endorsement it carries, 
though brief, is one of the fullest and most authoritative statements on parliamentary 
procedure to have survived from the 14th century. As described, that procedure 
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British Museum, Harley Roll K. 281 
Al parlement tenuz a Westmostre anno ix° du rengn Roy Richarde secounde.* 


Sy plest au Roy nostre seignour les revenues venantz par ses ministrez acomp- 
tablez annuelement en leschequer du droyt de sa Corone puissount estre amendez 
a graunt somme parensi que il luy plese estre avisez de ses dounez desore enavaunt 
sur ycellez par cause qils appartenount asa Corone et sount taunt charges par ses 
progenitourz et luy devant cez hurez come poet apparoir. 

Item que nulls viscontez, eschetours ne autrez ministres acomptables sur lez 
ditz revenuez soyount faitz par priere ne singuler desir, mes tant soulement des 
bones et loyals gentz par avys du graunt conseil du Roy et ses officers principals 
et selonc leffecte de lestatut. 

Item les profitz de le hanapere pourront estre amendez si plest au roy de se 
aviser dez donez ou assingnementz sur ycelle et dez pardonz des fees et des fynes. 

Item les profitz des gardes et mariages seront encrus sil luy plest estre bien 
avisez par soun conseillers et officers de la value dycellez sanz soudeynement 
graunter. 

Item les profitz de sa graunt custume et petit custume serrount grandement 
encruz sil luy plest que les custumez et aultrez officers appendantz aycellez soiont 
ordeynez des bons et loyalx gentz par avys de son conseill et ses officers et 
nient par priere ne desir singuler, et remuablez selonc lour deserte; et qilz soient 
demourauntz sur lour office sanz leutenantz ou attournez. 

Item les charges du Roy nostre seignour dedeinz son Realme porront estre 
amenusez sil luy plest en son hostell et grant Garderobe et en les sommes que 
diverses officers preignent annuelment outre leur fees acustumes. 

Et est assavoir que le Roy nostre seignour avera de temps en temps plusours 
eschetes de doner a ceux que luy plerra en cas qil se avise dez donez devant 
escriptez en sauftee de son honour, et par expeciale consideraunt lez noblez et 
honourablez donz que il et ses noblez progenitours ount devaunt donez. 

Item lez profitz des priorers aliens porront estre encruz sil luy plest desporter 
de lez graunter a ceux que le desirount pour singuler profit et suffrer que ils 
soiount arentez par son conseillers et ses officers. 

Item le subside dez laynes a luy grauntez et pelles lanutez poet graundement 
estre encruz sil luy plest suffrer que lez custumers, contrerollours et poysers 
porront estre ordenez des bonez et loyalx gentz par avys de soun conseillers et 
ses officers et nient par singuler desir ne requeste, et remuablez selonck lour 
deserts, et demourauntz sur leur office en propre persone. 

Item les chargez annuelez sur lez Gardez dez villes, chastex en divers marches 
et autres seignouries du Roy, et lordenaunce du garde de la mere, porrount 
graundement estre amenusez sil luy plest que ceo soit fait par avys de soun 
conseillers et ses officers as bones, honourablez et convenablez cheveteyns et 
gentz et nient par singuler desir ne par priere de nully. 


differs considerably from that of later times; but it must be considered an open 
question as to whether the difference is to be accounted for by intervening develop- 
ments or by the abnormal circumstances in 1385. 

1Parchment: 11 x 28.5 cm. The articles are written across the width of the mem- 
brane in a formal chancery hand of the late 14th century. The endorsements across 
the top of the face and on the back of the membrane are in an informal, contemporary 
hand, and this feature identifies the document as an original rather than a copy. 

3This sentence is a contemporary endorsement in an informal hand. 
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[Dorse:]! Les nomez des seignours que furount ordinez par le Roy pour ver soun 
estat et de enquestre des revenuez, amenuser ses coustagez come les comunees 
cryeount: levesque de Wyncestre / levesque de Exestre / levesque de Durem / le 
counte de Salisbir’ / le counte de Stafford / le counte de Northhonbirland / le sire 
de Cobeham / monsieur Richard Lescrop’ / monsieur Johan Deveros, que firount 
ceste bille et le monstrerount au Roy et puis par soun comaundement al seignours 
et ales comunes. 


The Treason of Geoffrey Blythe, Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield 1503-31" 


GEOFFREY BLYTHE, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield from 1503 to 1531 
and president of the council of Wales and the Marches from 1512 to 1524, 
has been the victim of misrepresentation among modern historians no less 
than among his contemporaries: both have wrongly charged him with 
treason. 

His modern biographers—Thompson Cooperin the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Caroline Skeel in her book on the council of the Marches in 
Wales, and Dr. Emden in his biographical register of graduates—all state 
that Blythe was acquitted of a treason charge in 1509.3 Their basis for this 
fact is a letter of pardon, printed in full in Rymer’s Foedera, which, while 
extremely comprehensive in character (as Miss Skeel notes), has no allusion 
to treason.“ The text, indeed, clearly hints at its occasion by addressing 
Blythe as executor of the late archbishop of York and of the late bishop of 
Salisbury, that is his uncle Thomas Rotherham and his brother John 
Blythe who died respectively in 1500 and 1499. Rotherham’s will’ alone 
was enough in the age of Empson and Dudley to embarrass any executor 
and another of the surviving executors had already sued out just such a 
pardon as Blythe’s in November 1508.8 Moreover, Rotherham had appeared 
on some charge, now unknown, in the Star Chamber in 1495’ and Henry 


1The sentence which follows is a contemporary endorsement in an informal hand. 

21 wish to thank Mr. M. B. S. Exham, Lichfield Diocesan Registrar, for permission 
to publish the transcript from Blythe’s register printed below. I am also very much 
indebted to Miss Helen Miller and Mr. Keith Wallis for their advice and criticism, 
and to Mr. D. B. Robinson, Assistant Archivist at Lichfield, for answering some 
long-range enquiries. 

s D.N.B., s.n.; C. A. J. Skeel, Council of the Marches in Wales (1904), p. 31; A. B. 
Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Cambridge to 1500, pp. 67-8. 

4T. Rymer, Foedera (1712 edn.), xiii. 246. Cooper’s lapse is even more curious 
since he—apparently—had got the facts right in 1858 in Athenae Cantabrigienses 
(by C. H. and T. Cooper), i. 40-1. 

š Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc., liii), iv. 138-48. 

Cal. Patent Rolls 1494-1509, p. 606. 

7 Select Cases in the Council of Henry VII, ed. C. G. Bayne and W. H. Dunham 
(Selden Soc., lxxv), pp. 28-9. 
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VII’s later years were the age par excellence when the sins of the testator 
were visited upon his executors—lay or spiritual as a London chronicler 
remarked.1 

Ironically, the same writers make no mention of the treason charge in 
1523, for which the evidence is more abundant and convincing. On 7 May 
that year Louis de Praet, Charles V’s ambassador and informant, wrote 
down in a letter to the emperor all of note that had happened in England 
since his previous letter on 18 March; he records how ‘some days ago’ a 
bishop (he gives no name or title) was imprisoned in the Tower and though 
neither Henry VIII nor Wolsey have spoken about it, there are rumours 
that the bishop had conspired with Richard de la Pole, called ‘White Rose’ 
and had amassed 100,000 gold crowns to further the plot.? Edward Hall, 
a member of parliament in that year, noted in his chronicle that towards 
the end of Henry VIII’s fourteenth year (that is towards April 1523) 
Geoffrey Blythe was ‘attached’ for treason and acquitted :? clearly de Praet 
and Hall are writing about the same prelate. Contemporary documentary 
evidence has hitherto been limited to a note of expenses for the duke of 
Suffolk and others (unnamed) who at some time in 1523 ‘examined’ the 
bishop of Chester (as Blythe was still frequently called) ;* it was on the basis 
of this that Pollard tentatively suggested a connection between the treason 
of Blythe and the conspiracy of Francis Philippe at Coventry whose trial 
expenses occur close by in the same record.5 Lastly, there has long been 
available in print the intriguing words of the Elizabethan canon and historian 
of Lichfield, William Whitelocke, who wrote that in Henry VIII’s fourteenth 
year Blythe was accused of treason by rivals (ab aemulis) and acquitted by 
the judgement of royal councillors. Remote though Whitelocke was from 
the event—he was writing in the fifteen-sixties—and far from accurate 
though he often was in his facts, he may here be recalling the version current 
among Blythe’s contemporaries in the close at Lichfield. 

To these four sources must now be added a new and far fuller record: an 
entry in Blythe’s own episcopal register, the text of which is given below. 
It appears among a section of the register devoted to miscellaneous instru- 
ments—dispensations, indentures, wills and codicils—and although the 


1A near contemporary wrote of the Dudley and Empson era: ‘And ovyr all these 
[Statutes] were lastly sowgth owth alle owtelawryes syne the begynnyng of the 
kyngis Regn which were callid In and cawsid to ffyne Rigth grevously, and such 
partyes as were dede, theyr executours were callid, and cawsid to agre ffor theym, 
and soom tyme one man was takyn ffor an othir and causid to clere hym sylf to his 
grete charge, Soo that what by oon meane & othyr almost noon that owgth hadd was 
wythowth trowble In these dayes, And this perverse trowble was not only layd unto 
the Temporalte, but alsoo Bysshoppis & many othyr of the Spirituelte were alsoo 
vexid ffull uncharytably & ffull grevously’ (Great Chronicle of London, ed. A. H. 
Thomas and I. D. Thornley (1938), pp. 334-5). 

*Cal. State Papers: Spanish. Further Supplement to Volumes I, II, p. 219. 

3 Hall’s Chronicle (1809), p. 655. 

1 Letters & Papers of Henry VIII, iv(z), No. 2751. 

5A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (1953 edn.), p. 373. 

° Wharton, Anglia Sacra (1691), i. 456. 
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immediately preceding item is dated November 1522 and the immediately 
following one December 1527, entries from 1526 and 1527 occur earlier and 
from 1525 later in the same section. It is unlikely, therefore, that the docu- 
ment was entered in the register before early 1528. There is nothing to 
suggest that it was a much later, even posthumous, insertion in a space left 
for something else, for it fits neatly on to the top half of the page without 
signs of constriction or excessive space between it and the next item. 
Although the handwriting, which is very neat and upright, is not easily 
matched in the register, it could well be that of a notary public whose script 
and sign appear on folio 7or;? the unusual care of the script might be ex- 
plained by the importance of the record. 

The entry purports to be a copy from the ‘parliament book’ and to be 
authenticated as such by the signature of ‘Brianus Ticke’, royal secretary 
and clerk of the parliaments. This is clearly Brian Tuke whose signature 
could only have been misread in this way by a provincial scribe unfamiliar 
with the personalities at Westminster: the entry in the register is, therefore, 
a copy of a copy. What is more, a scrutiny of many—but very far from all— 
of Tuke’s signatures has only revealed instances susceptible of this mis- 
reading from 1528;* if this trend were confirmed by a fuller study, it would 
suggest that the extract from the parliament record was made not long 
before it seems to have been copied into the bishop’s register, around 1528. 

The form of the document—arranged by days and written in Latin— 
clearly indicates that the ‘parliament book’ was in fact the Lords’ Journal 
for 1523, a volume which has been missing since at least the early seventeenth 
century and is so still; the parliament roll for the same year is a bare list of 
statutes and almost entirely in English.5 While it is obvious that Blythe 
presumably required all the entries relevant to his accusation to be extra- 
polated from the Lords’ Journal, without the original volume it is difficult 
to judge what, if anything, has been deliberately or inadvertently—at first 
or second copy—omitted. From the nature of the registered copy one would 
not expect gross errors, and such occasional slips as do appear are not of a 


1A full discussion of the make-up of the register must await a critical edition of the 
whole volume. 

*'This part of the register is in various hands. The entry on fo. 7or is dated June 
1524, but identification is far from certain. 

3 Appointed French Secretary to the king in 1522 and succeeding John Taylor as 
clerk of the parliaments in 17 Apr. 1523 (D.N.B., s.n.). That it is not Tuke’s own 
writing is not only a priori most probable but is also clear from a comparison of the 
signatures: Tuke never uses the capital ‘B’ and ‘T’ and the lower case ‘r’, ‘k’ and 
‘e’ of the Lichfield signature. 

‘British Museum, Cotton MS. Titus B. i (pencil foliations) fos. 96v, 170r, 284r, 
287r, 289r, 292v, 306v, 412r; Titus B. xi fo. 308r. This last is especially difficult 
to distinguish from Ticke, but its letters are those characteristic of 'T'uke's signature 
and quite distinct from the Lichfield script. 

5For the form compare Lords’ Journals, i. 3; on the survival and loss of MSS., 
see À. F. Pollard, ‘The authenticity of the “ Lords’ Journals” in the 16th century’, 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 3rd ser., viii (1914), 20-1, 25; the parliament roll is extant 
in the Public Record Office, C 65/137. 
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kind to suggest major omissions. The extract begins by giving—in the 
customary form of the Lords’ Journals—the date, ro June, and then 
narrates the relevant business of that day, much of it the reported speech 
of Wolsey. After this it leaps to 4 July, again supplying the conventional 
date and the relevant business, the final part of which is a declaration of 
royal pardon and restitution of offices and possessions. Nothing in the 
narrative implies that on those days or any others there was more informa- 
tion about Blythe’s case. 

The reasons which prompted Blythe to have such an extract from the 
Lords’ Journals made, so carefully authenticated, and copied into his 
register defy certainty. It seems clear that his pardon was oral and unwritten, 
but Blythe could hardly have believed that such an extract would have any 
validity in a court of law. It might have been a useful record to produce 
before royal officials remote from Westminster and unaware of his exculpa- 
tion, but even here its potency was extremely doubtful, more so if it was only 
made, as we have suggested, four or five years after the event which it 
narrates. A far different explanation must be sought. By 1528 Blythe was 
in his late fifties or early sixties and though his extant will was not drawn 
up until 1530 there are some signs that he was already preparing for his 
demise. In 1524, it seems,’ he built a chantry chapel at his birthplace of 
Norton, in Derbyshire, and in the next few years he lavished gifts on the 
cathedral of Lichfield and the collegiate church of St. Chad in Shrewsbury 
to enable their chapters in January 1528 and October 1529 respectively to 
establish perpetual obits for him.‘ His thoughts may well have turned, amid 
these things, to his future executors; he very well knew the hazards which 
had confronted Rotherham’s and he may have sought by such an extract 
from the Lords’ Journals to ease the labours and financial perils of his own 
and to ensure the integrity of his estate ; though of no legal weight, the extract 
did provide a valuable and informative reference to a more ‘original’ and 
convincing source, the Lords’ Journals, the contents of which were officially 
secret.” In fact, though, Blythe’s will contains nothing about his estates 
and little beyond a verbose declaration of faith and detailed provisions for 
his tomb in Lichfield Cathedral.¢ Perhaps the most likely explanation for 


1The sessions of this parliament were 15 April-21 May, ro June-29 July, 31 July- 
13 August. 

2On the wording of this pardon see p. 109, n. 20 below. 

* The details and date are given in D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia (1813-22), 
v. 221, but they are far from clear and no source is cited, nor is any known to the 
present writer. 

“Lichfield MS. B/A/1/14 (Reg. Blythe) fo. 97r-v. Although these are documents 
of the chapters specifically endowing the obits in gratitude for Blythe’s generosity, 
such phrases are merely a commonplace stratagem to avert, if not to conceal, simony 
(cf. K. L. Wood-Legh, Perpetual Chantries in Britain (Cambridge, 1965), p. 144). 
The respective deans, Denton of Lichfield, and Streete of Shrewsbury, were both 
close associates of Blythe, the first on the Marches, the other in personal affairs. 

s'The Lords’ Journals were not published until much later and the clerk of the 
parliaments swore an oath of secrecy on appointment to the office. 

“Principal Probate Registry, 14 Thower. 
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Blythe's extract is the simplest one: a desire to record for his associates 
and successors at Lichfield the falsity of the charge of treason levelled at 
him in 1523. 

The story which the document tells is a remarkable one. On the first day 
of the second session of parliament, Wednesday 10 June 1523, Wolsey 
informed the Lords how some time before, a certain Welshman had accused 
Blythe and a John Marche of treason; how each had vehemently denied the 
charge on oath; how Marche had afterwards retracted his denial and how 
the bishop was consequently committed to the Tower on 28 March. No 
public announcement of these facts was made and no effort apparently to 
test the accusation by legal processes until, at some unspecified date, Marche 
had yet another change of mind and asserted that he had only confessed in 
order to evade torture. Seemingly it was this revelation by Marche which 
prompted Wolsey, more than two months after Blythe’s imprisonment, to 
disclose the affair to parliament on ro June. As a result of his statement the 
Lords decided that both Marche and Blythe should be ‘examined’, the 
latter by his peers. A committee of eleven peers, headed by the earl of Surrey 
and assisted by six royal lawyers and a knight, was appointed for this task. 
The next extract is from 4 July and records that Blythe now appeared in par- 
liament, it having been found thathe had been falsely and maliciously accused 
of treason. There then follow the reported words of a royal pardon. Almost 
another month, therefore, had elapsed between the appointment of the 
committee and its recommendation to the king or Wolsey resulting in public 
exoneration of Blythe. 

The details of the charge are not given, though the Welsh nationality 
of the accuser and the very name of John Marche suggest that it arose from 
Blythe’s responsibilities on the western border. But no evidence supports 
this and there are other possibilities. While de Praet reported rumours 
about a de la Pole connection, it is clear that he put no confidence in them and 
was merely encouraging the emperor. Pollard’s suggestion that the charge 
might be connected with the insurrection of Francis Philippe and others 
at Coventry is belied by the Ancient Indictments which show that Philippe 
and his associates began their conspiracy in Greenwich some time prior to 
July 1523, reached Coventry in November of that year, and were only tried 
early in 1524.1 Whitelocke’s allusion to rivals would better explain the 
mysterious circumstances of the whole affair: the anonymous accuser, the 
undisclosed details of the charge, the bewildering vacillation of John 
Marche—whose connection with Blythe and whose own trial and fate are 
unattested in the surviving records, whether of the bishop or of the king. 

1P.R.O., K.B. 9/492/31-40. 

3No mention of him occurs in Blythe’s own register, Lichfield MS. B/A/1/14, nor 
has any record of him been found in the relevant Coram Rege, Controlment and 
Oyer and Terminer Rolls, nor in the Ancient Indictments and Baga de Secretis 
(P.R.O., K.B. 27/1046-8; K.B. 29/154-5; Just. Itin. 1/173; K.B. 9/489-92; K.B. 
8 respectively). Even the Letters & Papers of Henry VIII reveal no more of him. 
Star Chamber, of course, could not deal with treasons (G. R. Elton, The Tudor 

. Constitution (Cambridge, 1960), p. 170). 
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These factors would be sufficiently curious, but there are others yet more 
remarkable: the secrecy which surrounded Blythe’s imprisonment, the 
evident reluctance to bring him to some form of trial so that he could be 
condemned or released, and the strangely protracted process from examina- 
tion to pardon. Probably in the history of English politics no treason charge 
has been so dilatorily investigated, and this fact alone suggests that someone 
merely wanted Blythe out of the way during April and May and possibly 
even June. Now no man was more effectively placed for doing this than the 
lord chancellor, Wolsey, who had already indulged in this practice nearly a 
decade before to the discomfort of Polydore Vergil;1 yet it is difficult to 
conceive that Wolsey’s fortunes or policies were under any threat in 1523 
from the bishop of Lichfield. That Blythe coveted the bishopric either of 
Bath and Wells or of Durham is not improbable; Wolsey had vacated the 
first to his protégé Clerke in order to enter upon the other, but this had been 
done before the date of Blythe’s arrest and the temporalities had been 
restored to Wolsey and Clerke long before Blythe was released and even 
before the end of the first session of parlament 

It may be, however, that another less sinister motive governed Wolsey’s 
reluctance to bring Blythe to trial: a genuine perplexity about the form of 
such a process. Excepting the occasion in 1405 when Archbishop Scrope 
appeared before the Court of Chivalry, appropriate to a traitor in arms, 
the last occasion of a bishop tried for treason was in 1402 when Thomas 
Merkes of Carlisle appeared before a commission of oyer and terminer.* 
Now this was a difficult precedent for Wolsey to contemplate: it was the 
first, as well as in 1523 the last, occasion for such a procedure with reference 
to a bishop; it contradicted the ancient claim of bishops to trial by their 
peers in parliament and constituted a demeaning of episcopal order and 
privilege possibly unacceptable to Wolsey; furthermore, Merkes was a 
known enemy of the regime, unlike Blythe, long a loyal and highly responsible 
servant of the Tudors. The circumstances in which Cromwell, that arch- 
secularist, applied Merke’s precedent to Bishop Fisher in 1534° were quite 
different from those of 1523, but if Wolsey flinched from oyer and terminer 
he could not easily slip past the precedent of 1402 and follow the examples 
of episcopal trials in Richard II’s reign: he had to devise an entirely different 
solution. 

Blythe was not ‘tried’ at all, but ‘examined’, legally a very different affair, 
requiring no indictment, entailing no customary procedure, and issuing in 
no record of pleadings or sentence. No one would use the word examinare 


1D. Hay, Polydore Vergil (Oxford, 1952), pp. 10-14. 

3 Handbook of Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke and E. B. Fryde (2nd edn., 196r), 
pp. 206, 221: Clerke was provided to Bath and Wells on 26 March, received the 
temporalities on 2 May, but was not consecrated until 6 Dec. 1523. 

3L. W. Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial by Peers (1907), pp. 
372-5; M. Keen, ‘Treason trials under the law of arms’, Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
5th ser., xii (1962), 87. 

4Harcourt, p. 371. 

5J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents (Cambridge, 1951), P. 433. 
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in the early sixteenth century to indicate a trial and no treason trial would 
have passed then without leaving some records in the Baga de Secretis, or, 
especially concerning a bishop charged with treason, without occasioning 
a report in the Year Books, moribund though these now were; nor may we 
suppose that Edward Hall, himself a common lawyer, would have used the 
technical word ‘attached’ if he had intended ‘tried’. It is inconceivable 
that such a trial, if it had been one, would have escaped legal comment in 
the fifteen-twenties and more overt discussion at Fisher’s trial in 1534. 
Indeed, examinations of this kind were a common preliminary to the treason 
trials of peers in the later sixteenth century; but whether an adverse decision 
by the committee on Blythe would have necessitated a formal trial and 
whether such a trial would have been before a commission of oyer and 
terminer or, as with lay peers then, before the lord high steward, are teasing 
and unanswerable questions. It would seem that the examination of Blythe 
may have been implemented in the hope of averting just such difficulties. 

The committee which did examine Blythe bears a close resemblance in its 
composition to that of the court of the lord high steward. This was an 
instrument for trying lay peers which had become usual during the fifteenth 
century and had been employed as recently as 1521 to deal with Bucking- 
ham.? Normally the lord high steward was appointed ‘ad hoc’ to preside 
over a committee of the lords, and royal lawyers were appointed to put the 
case for the Crown. The likeness of this court to the Blythe commission 
ends there: we know of no appointment of the earl of Surrey as lord high 
steward in 1523,* and the number of peers deemed essential for such a court 
by the Year Book report on Buckingham’s trial was eighteen or twenty, 
well in excess of the eleven who sat over Blythe.* It may well be, however, 
that the lord high steward’s court suggested to Wolsey the form which the 
Blythe commission could take, a form which, if it supplanted a formal trial, 
saved for the episcopal estate some shreds of its ancient, and ambivalently 
advocated, claim to trial by peers in parliament. 

The more one contemplates this episode in Blythe’s life the more difficult 
it is to dismiss the notion of chicanery by the lord chancellor. Surely Henry 
VIII, were he at all perturbed by Blythe’s reputed treason, would have 
exerted more vigour to unravel the details and punish the guilty; his 
suspicions of Buckingham—who was certainly a closer acquaintance than 
Blythe—were satisfied with startling swiftness. It is notable that the Lich- 
field canon, Whitelocke, is the first to tell us that Blythe was ‘examined’, 
for he is also the only one to tell us that Blythe was accused by his ‘rivals’. 
Clearly Wolsey was not among these, but equally clearly whoever was 
would have needed, and seems to have found, Wolsey’s assistance. More- 
over, if the charge was ‘rigged’ by Wolsey, or with his connivance, and if the 
aim was—as it appears to have been—to keep Blythe out of circulation for 


1Harcourt, especially pp. 416-43. 

3Though his father, whom he had succeeded as Treasurer, fulfilled this role in 
1521. 

* Harcourt, pp. 434-5. 
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several weeks, the chancellor would have good reason for preferring the 
inevitable, if tardy, acquittal to be reached in a small, almost conciliar, body 
rather than in a public court; the more informal and intimate the enquiry, 
the more restricted would be the details, some of which might prove embar- 
rassing to Wolsey. Yet it may be that having incarcerated Blythe for some 
weeks and being pressed by other peers in the parliament to declare the 
reason and investigate it in the usual way, Wolsey suddenly came face to 
face with the dilemma of how to try a bishop, a question last posed 120 years 
before and then answered in ways less than attractive to a cardinal and an 
archbishop. 
PETER HEATH 


Lichfield Diocesan Registry MS. BA/r|14 fo. 1130. 


Accusatio Galfridi Co’ et Lich’ Episcopi coram Dominis spiritualibus et temporali- 
bus in parliamento.1 

Die macurii? decimo die Mensis Junii LVII™°? die parliamenti inchoati et tenti 
in Civitate London’ quinto decimo die Mensis Aprilis Anno regni Regis Henrici 
octavi quarto decimo presentibus Dominis spiritualibus ac temporalibus in 
eodem parliamento congregatis. Reverendissimus Dominus Legatus Cancellarius 
retulit ceteris Dominis spiritualibus et temporalibus nonnullas accusationes hiis 
superioribus diebus fuisse per quendam Wallensem productas contra Galfridum 
Coventr’ et Lich’ Episcopum concernentes crimen lese maiestatis ac contra 
quendam alium Johannes* Marche nominatum, qui quidem Episcopus et Marche 
super ea re separaliter examinati omnia et singula per dictum Wallensem producta 
crimen lese maiestatis tangencia penitus negaverunt ac se ipsos in huiusmodi 
culpa innocentes esse iuramentis et dictis firmissimis constanter affirmaverunt. 
Postea tamen dictus Marche timens ne pro veritatis exploracione ad torturas 
committeretur, petiit tempus sibi dari ut ea que super premissis cognoverat in 
scriptis redigere possit. Ac deinde post aliquorum dierum intervallum multa ex 
dictis productis per Wallensem confirmavit et asseveravit. Committitur tandem 
custodie in turri Londoniarum dictus Episcopus xxviii?’ die mensis marcii ultimo 
preterito. Ac postea prefatus Marche quem! nichilominus postmodum et nunc 
tam super torturas quam praeter easdem an[n]uit omnino affirmare se numquam 
aliquid sinistri in dicto Episcopo crimen lese maiestatis concernens cognovisse, ea 
que que in contrarium asseveraverat solo metu carceris et torture dixisse et 
scripsisse, ac tandem veniam a deo omnipotenti et dicto Episcopo sibi concedi et 
dari petiisse. Qua de re dicto reverendissimo Domino Legato Cancellario et 
aliis Dominis spiritualibus et temporalibus convenientibus visum fuit eundem 
Episcopum per eius pares ac dictum Marche super premissis fore examinandos. 
Assignatique ad hoc fuerunt communi omnium Dominorum consen[su] 


1In margin and in a different hand from rest of text. 

2 Sic. 

3 Including the recess. It met in April in Blackfriars, London, but in May was 
prorogued to Westminster. 

4 Sic. 

5 A clause or even a line has been omitted by the Lichfield copyist here, or he has 
mistakenly inserted this word. 
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Dominus Comes Surreye, Thesaurarius Anglie,! Dux Suffolchie,? Marchio 
Dorsett,? Comes Salopie,t Comes Essex,® Prior Sancti Johannis Jerusalem,’ 
Dominus Fitzwater, Dominus Laware,? Dominus Dudley, Dominus 
Latymer* et Dominus Ferres.11 Ac pro eorum assistencia assignati etiam fuerunt 
Humfridus Conysbyl? et Anthonius Fitzherbert,!® Justiciarii, Robertus 
Norwiche!4 et Thomas Inglefeld,*® servientes Regis ad legem, Johannes Danney, 
miles,1# Johannes Roper, Attornatus,!? et Ricardus Litster, solicitator regius.18 
Praeterea!? quarto die mensis Julii Ixxxi° die parliamenti predicti presentibus 
Dominis spiritualibus et temporalibus predictis comparuit in eodem parliamento 
dictus Galfridus Episcopus Coven’ et Lichfelden’ qui false et maliciose prout 
satis compertum est prius accusatus fuerat de crimine lese maiestatis et in turre 
London’ pro tempore detentus. Nunc autem ex habundanti Domini Regis 
gratia et summaequitate™ comperta eiusinnocencia liberatusad locum, dignitatem, 
officia, auctoritatem, ac omnes et singulas alias possessiones, Referente Reverendis- 
simo Domino Legato Cancellario, restitutus. 
Collacione facta concordat cum Memorandis in libro dicti parliamenti insertis. 
Brianus Ticke, Regius Secretarius ac clericus parliamentorum. 


Thomas Howard (Complete Peerage, ix. 615-20). 
* Charles Brandon (ibid., x11. i. 454-60). 
2 Thomas Grey (ibid., iv. 419-20). 
“George Talbot (ibid., xi. 706-9). 
5 Henry Bourchier (ibid., v. 138-9). 
° Ex officio the premier baron in England. 
7 Robert Radclyff, Lord FitzWalter (ibid., v. 487). 
8Thomas West, Lord De La Warr (tbid., iv. 154-6). 
9 Edward Sutton (tbid., iv. 480-1). 
10Thomas Griffin (ibid., vii. 459). 
11 Walter Devereux (thid., v. 326-8). 
18 Sir Humphrey Coningsby, who was appointed a judge of the King’s Bench in 
1509 (D.N.B., s.n. Sir William Coningsby). 
13No less than Sir Anthony FitzHerbert, a judge of Common Pleas from 1521 
and author of Le Graunde Abridgement. He came from a Derbyshire family and 
married as his second wife a woman from Hamstall Ridware near Lichfield. In 
1524 he was associated with Denton, dean of Lichfield and friend of Blythe, on a 
mission to Ireland (D.N.B., s.n.). 
14 Robert Norwich, made a king’s serjeant in 1523 and a judge in 1530 (D.N.B., 
s.n.). ° 
15 Probably Sir Thomas Englefield who died in 1537 a judge of Common Pleas 
(D.N.B., s.n. Sir Francis Englefield). 
16 An obscure knight who figures neither in the D.N.B. nor in the Letters & Papers 
of Henry VIII for this year. | 
17 John Roper, an attorney in 1519 (Letters & Papers of Henry VIII, iii, No. 193) 
and attorney general from 1521 (ibid., iii, No. 1389). 
18 Richard Lister, a royal solicitor much on the king’s business in this year (ibid., 
Hi, passim). 
19 New paragraph in MS. 
20'The usual written formula at this time was ‘de Gratia nostra speciali ac ex certa 
scientia et mero motu nostris pardonavimus’ (see e.g. Rymer, Foedera, xiii. 246; 
xiv. 10, 407, 430). 


An Unknown Venetian Description of 
King Edward VI 


WHILE EXAMINING the sources for diplomatic relations between Venice 
and England in the period 1547-9 in connection with work on Domenico 
Bollani, then Venetian ambassador to Edward VI,! I came across a manu- 
script that seems to have escaped the attention of the compilers of the Calen- 
dars of Venetian State Papers. Ostensibly, it is the diary of the journey of 
Bollani and his suite from Venice to London. Written by the ambassador’s 
maestro di casa, Jeronimo Paulini, the diary takes the form of mileage entries 
for the journey and includes places where the party stopped for the night 
and rivers crossed. But the document becomes interesting towards the end, 
when the writer describes in some detail the reception of his master by 
Edward VI and his privy council at Hampton Court on 6 August 1547.? 
Henry VIII had been dead a few months; Somerset had emerged as 
Protector, and was still at Hampton Court before his departure for Scotland 
and the battle of Pinkie; the Tudor heritage had fallen to a council of dispar- 
ate individuals. Constitutional and religious crises threatened the country. 
At this moment of potential internal confusion, the impartial view of a 
foreign bystander becomes interesting, and his manuscript deserves closer 
attention. For the eyes of Europe were drawn to England at this time. 
Edward’s minority and the provisions of Henry’s will had brought a con- 
stitutional crisis. The pressing dangers from Scotland in the north, and 
France in the south, demanded urgent attention. And if men could accept 
Henry’s headship of the Church, it was difficult to see how they could be 
reconciled to the assumption of this duty by a Council by Divine Appoint- 
ment. 

The arrival of Domenico Bollani at the English court was important for 
several reasons. First, as Venetian representative, he was the first Catholic 
fully qualified envoy to reach England from Venice since the schism. Venice 
had procrastinated with secretaries for some twelve years, and had only 
resolved to send a full ambassador to Edward after specific protests had been 


1Bollimi, a Venetian patrician, became famous later as bishop of Brescia, a 
member of the Council of Trent in 1563-4, and a strong ally of Carlo Borromeo in 
the reform of the Roman Catholic Church. See, e.g., L. Fé d’Ostiani, I! Vescovo 
Domenico Bollani (Brescia, 1875). For further treatment of his legation in England, 
see my ‘Domenico Bollani in Inghilterra’, Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia 1966 
(1967), 207-20. . 

*The MS. is preserved in the library of the Museo Correr in Venice (Misc. 
Correr LV/2266), and comprises 11 unnumbered folios. It has probably gone 
unnoticed as a source for Edward’s reign as it appears at first sight to be purely a 
formal record of the journey. It is not recorded in the Calendar of State Papers 
(Venetian), (hereafter cited as CSPV), and I know of no mention of it in English. 
It is mentioned in d’Ostiani, p. 4, as ‘senza speciale interesse’. 
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made. t Thus Bollani’s arrival marked a return to full diplomatic relations— 
interrupted since the schism—between England and the Venetian Republic. 
Secondly, the possibility of an English return to papal obedience was in 
every Catholic mind, and internal confusion invited attempts to strike while 
the iron was hot. The first of the pope’s attempts was channelled through 
Bollani himself, for we find Pope Paul corresponding with the Venetian 
senate in the early summer of 1547 about using the services of their ambas- 
sador to facilitate a re-conversion.? So the difficulty of Bollani’s task in 
August may be seen. Not only was his brief a formal one of congratulation 
to the young king on his accession; not only were his orders the traditional 
ones: to secure advantageous trading agreements for Venetian bankers and 
merchants resident in London; but he was also to attempt, incredibly, to 
facilitate the re-conversion of England to Roman Catholicism.? 

Thus the description of the scene at Hampton Court, with its period 
formality and the ingenuous wonder of the writer, takes on a new interest. 
The procession of Venetians escorting Bollani down from London on 
horseback reflects their joy at the resumption of full diplomatic relations. 
The ceremonies of welcome, although formal, veil the attempt by Somerset 
to convey an impression of stability and normality to a curious Europe. 
Perhaps, too, the- atmosphere of suppressed excitement conveyed by the 
writer reflects the hopes and fears of anticipation, of a new rapprochement, 
and the dawn of a new era. Neither the ambassador nor his valet can have 
known as they rode up to Hampton Court that, in matters of religion at 
least, the die was already cast. 

Bollani had reached London on 3 August 1547 after a journey from Venice 
on horseback and by boat which had lasted nearly three months. With him 
travelled his secretary, Alvise Novello, and the valet, Paulini. The last stage 
from Gravesend to London had been up the Thames by boat, and the party 
had stayed in the city for two days. The story is taken up in the manuscript 
on 6 August when the party set out for Hampton Court. The account was 
written in England, almost certainly before the end of 1547, and was prob- 


1See correspondence about the appointment in CSPYV, v. 184-219. The English 
ambassador in Venice, Edmund Harvel, had been resident there under Henry VIII, 
and his letters of authority had been renewed by Somerset in 1547. The death of 
Henry provided an opportunity for reopening the question of the establishment of 
Harvel’s opposite number in London. 

*See the replies of the Venetian senate to their ambassador in Rome of 28 Feb. 
and 5 March (C'SPY, v. 203, 205). 

3 Bollani’s formal commission is minuted in the records of the senate (CSPYV, v. 
219), but the reply of Venice to the pope’s request on 28 Feb. 1547 is quite specific 
here. They agreed that they ‘should be pleased to aid the Pope, through the op- 
portunity afforded by the death of the King of England, to bring back that kingdom 
to its pristine devotion to the Catholic Faith’ (p. 203), and on 5 March, ‘they now 
announce their resolve to send an ambassador to that most Serene King. On his 
dispatch, and as soon as it is opportune, and required by the nature of the times, 
will not fail to use their good offices’ (p. 205). See also Cardinal Pole’s correspon- 
dence in CSPV, v, and on formal commissions to ambassadors, G. Mattingly, 


Renaissance Diplomacy (1955), passim. 
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ably intended for friends or relatives in Venice. 'The text, printed below, 
betrays the humble origins and education of the writer, as well as his Venetian 
provenance. 

From 1547 to 1549, when he was replaced as ambassador by Daniele 
Barbaro, Bollani’s connection with England is less well documented. 
Tragically his dispatches and Relazione of England have been lost, as Mr. 
Rawdon Brown noted. From replies to his dispatches, we know that he 
reported fully on the Pinkie campaign, that he engineered a wool-trading 
concession for Venetian merchants in London, and that he was on friendly 
terms with St. John by October 1547. Further, a state paper uncalendared 
in England reveals his success in negotiations to restore to Venice the remains 
of two Venetian ships wrecked in English waters.® But the atmosphere in 
England was far from propitious for a Catholic re-conversion in the autumn 
of 1547, as was clearly shown by the measures introduced by the parliament 
of that year. We may safely speculate that the Venetian ambassador—in 
spite of a warm welcome—could have made little headway against the 
prevailing currents in the first three years of Edward’s reign. 

Oddly enough, there is a postscript to this. Barbaro’s relation of England, 
containing a diatribe against the unholiness and irreverence of the English 
Church, is justly famous $ Barbaro joined Bollani in England in August 
1549, as it was the custom for the retiring ambassador to initiate his successor 
into his new position before returning to Venice. Bollani and Barbaro met 
again at the deliberations of the Council of Trent in the early fifteen-sixties, 
when the former had become bishop of Brescia and the latter patriarch of 


Aquileia. C. S. CAIRNS 


Venice, Museo Correr, Misc. LV|22665 

À di 6 d° 

Partimo da Londra et andiamo alla Corte, doue si troua la Maestà del Re quale ë 
un suo palaggio grandissimo chiamato Anthon Curt et ë 12 miglia lontano da 


1CSPV, v. 239 n, 282 n. A Relation of England, still attributed to Bollani by 
Venetian catalogues (e.g. Biblioteca Marciana, Archivio di Stato, Venice) is, in 
fact, a copy of that written in 1551 by his successor, Barbaro, with a short introduc- 
tion added. 

3CSPV, v. 228, 229, 230, 232 (Scotland), 222 (Paulet) ; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547-8, p. 
366 (export of wool). 

3 Archivio di Stato, Venice, Senato Secreta, Deliberazioni, reg. 66, fo. 17v, dated 
23 May 1548. 

4Printed in L. Firpo, Relazioni di Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato, i (Turin, 1965), 
pp. 237-85. Cf. also p. xvi. The prospect must have been more discouraging for 
Barbaro than for Bollani, for he writes from England in 1551 that ‘detestation of the 
Pope is now so confirmed that no one, either of the new or old religion, can bear to 
hear him mentioned’ (CSPY, v. 346; A. F. Pollard, History of England from Edward 
VI to Elizabeth (Political History of England, vi, 1910), p. 99). 

51 am grateful to Prof. Carlo Pasero of Brescia for his kind advice and paleo- 
graphical expertise on the transcription and to G. and A. L. Lepschy for advice on 
the Venetian language. The spelling of the original has been preserved as far as 
possible, but abbreviations have been expanded and punctuation supplied. 
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Londra. Et uenne a maggior parte della nattione uenittiana per accompag|narci] 
doue se gera 46 a cauallo, et 4 staffieri, et tutti ben in ordine. Et ne uenne incontro 
il gran maestro di questo regno, huomo de ettà de anni 55 fina 60," et aluestro da 
quintubiri, de ett ade anni 4s,P et il gouernattore d'et de anni 60,° et ne condusse 
in una sala granda et iui fù assai baroni, duchi et conti ragionorno circa + hora. 
Et uenne il gran secrettario‘ et fecce che subitto il disnare fù in ordine et remase in 
detta sala alvescho da Quintubirino, et il gran maestro, et il Sig. Ambassadore® 
et iui disnorno. Et il gouernattore aiuttd il secrettario per la mano, et il gran 
secrettario mi aiutto mi. Et ne condusse in un’altra sala apresso quella della 
Maesta del Re, qual disnaua con musiche de piu sorte, et iui disnassimo ragionando 
puocho. Et subitto disnato andassimo tutti doue disnaua il Sig. Ambassadore 
con li sopradetti. Et il gran maestro inuittd il Sig. secrettario nostro® de una coppa 
d’oro piena de uino et aluescho me inuittd mi, doue che, subitto beuuto, si leud 
la tauola. Et uenne il primo cameriero del Re per inuittare il sig. Ambassadore 
nella camera del Re doue trouassimo sua Maestà uestito de seta biancha, con un’ 
penachio su la beretta, con la spada cinta," et con doi altri belissimi putti della sua 
er, uestiti di negro.’ Poi ui era il prottettore! con assai Signori, et tutti quatro 
ueneno incontra al Sig. Ambassadore fina per mezza la camera, et, facendo il 
Sig. Ambassadore 3 riuerentie fina in terra, poi abraccio il Re et il prottettore, et 
subitto li reccettd una orattione lattina in materia de condolersi della morte del 
padre, et poi ralegrandosi della sua incoronattione.* Qual orattione fu molto 
laudata. Et poi fu’ letto una lettera ducale quale li dette il nostro secrettario alsuo 
gran Cancelliero,! qual stando in genochione la lesse, et poi abraccid di nouo sua 
Maestà, et il prottettore il Sig. Ambassadore. Et licentiato da sua Maestà, uolto 
per uenire uia, et il Sig. Prottettore uenne doi passi insieme con il Sig. Ambass- 
[adore] et si fermé doue che il Sig. Ambassadore li dette un’altra lettera duccale 
et li fece una belissima orattione uolgare. Et fu letto la lettera dal grań secrettario,™ 
et, fatto un’altro abracciamento con belissimi ragionamenti, fussimo compagnati 
da molti Signori fino abasso in la Corte, doue trouassimo la maggior parte della 
nostra nattione, che ueniua per uedere P'effetto fatto. Li quali erano stati tardi, 
dolendosi della sua sorte di non hauere possuto uedere un’simile effetto di un’ Re 
di etta de anni 11,” bello come un’angelo, et gratiati si che siamo stati ben uisti et 
molto accarecciati da tutti questi Signori.° Ma non bisogna mettere li costumi delli 
nostri Signori con questi ne la magnificenza del nostro Serenissimo Prencipe, il 
quale, andando lui con la Signoria in qualche loco, ë assai piu magnificenza a 
uederla andare, che non ë a uedere per andare la maestà di questo Rë, ne del suo 
prottettore,? D quali andauano otto ouero ro ordenadi, et poi tutti si cacciano 
confusamente senza ordine. Et così, fatto il nostro effetto, siamo tornati nella 
città de Londra doue, per quello che staremo in questo Regno, abittaremo. Faccio 
per memoria. 

Jeronimo Paulini, maestro de casa del Magnifico Messer Domenico Bolani, 
dignitissimo Ambassadore della Illustrissima Signoria de Venetia alla Maestà 
del Re de Inghelterra, nominato Enrigho.? 


‘TRANSLATION 
6th ditto [August 1547] 
We left London and went to His Majesty the King at his court, which is a great 
palace of his called Hampton Court 12 miles distant from London. And there 
came a great number of Venetians to escort us, and we were 46 horse and 4 
8 
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footmen, all in good order. The Grand Master of this kingdom, a man of 55 or 
60 years,* came out to meet us, together with the archbishop of Canterbury, a 
man of 45 years, and the Governor, who was about 60.° They took us into a great 
hall where we found many barons, dukes and counts, where we conversed about 
half an hour. Then the Grand Secretary arrived and made arrangements for 
luncheon; the archbishop of Canterbury, the Grand Master and the ambassador® 
all remained in this hall, and there they dined. The Governor gave his hand to the 
Secretary,‘ and the Grand Secretary gave his hand to me. They led us into another 
room, near that of His Majesty the King, who was dining to the accompaniment 
of music of all kinds, and here we dined, speaking very little. As soon as we had 
dined, we all went into the hall where the ambassador was dining with the above- 
mentioned lords. The Grand Master offered wine to drink to our Secretary? from 
a golden goblet full of wine, and the archbishop offered it to me, whereupon, as 
soon as we had drunk, the table was cleared. Then the king’s first waiter arrived 
to invite the ambassador into the king’s chamber, where we found His Majesty, 
dressed in white silk with a plume in his beret and a sword buckled to his belt,» 
together with two other most beautiful children of his own age dressed in black.i 
The Protector! was also in attendance with many other lords, and all four came 
forward to meet the ambassador in the middle of the hall, whereupon, the ambas- 
sador having bowed low 3 times, he embraced the king and the Protector, and at 
once made a speech in Latin expressing his condolences on the death of the king’s 
father, and congratulating the king on his coronation.* This speech was much 
praised. Then a ducal letter was read, which our Secretary gave to the lord 
chancellor! who read it on his knees, and then embraced His Majesty again, and 
the Protector embraced the ambassador. Dismissed by His Majesty, the ambas- 
sador turned to retire, and the Protector came forward with him a short way; the 
ambassador gave him another ducal letter, and made a very fine speech in the 
vulgar tongue. Now, the letter from the Grand Secretary™ was read, and, after 
a further embrace and very fine phrases, we were escorted by many lords to the 
lower region of the court, where we found many of our nation gathered to witness 
the impression made by us. These people had arrived late and were disappointed 
that they had not been able to witness the spectacle of a king aged rr" beautiful 
as an angel, but were pleased that we had been well received and treated as friends 
by all these lords.° But one cannot compare the customs of our own lords with 
those of the English, for our Most Serene Prince, when proceeding in state with 
the College to a place, excels greatly in magnificence the majesty of this king and 
his Protector? for the first eight or ten proceed in an orderly fashion, and the rest 
crowd forward in confusion. And so, having made our impression, we returned 
to the city of London to the place where we shall be staying in this kingdom. I 
write from memory. 

Jeronimo Paulini, valet to the Magnificent Domenico Bollani, Most Worthy 
Ambassador of the Most Illustrious Signory of Venice to His Majesty the King 
of England, called Henry.4 


Notes 

a William Paulet, Lord St. John of Basing (1485 ?-1572). He was lord chamberlain 
in 1543, and ‘Great Master’ (gran maestro), or lord steward of the king’s house- 
hold from 1545 to 1550 (D.N.B., s.n.). He was about 62 in 1547, which ties in with 
Paulini’s estimate. 

>The archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer (1489-1556). He would have 
been 58, but there is no reason to suppose that Paulini had any authority for his 
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estimates. The reading of ‘aluescho’ and ‘aluestro’ as the modern ‘arcivescovo’ is 
supported by ‘quintubiri’ (Canterbury); cf. the earlier part of Paulini’s MS. not 
printed here, where Bollani passed through Canterbury on r Aug. on his way from 
Dover to Gravesend. 

° Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford and duke of Somerset, Protector, is described 
in the MS. as Protector (prottettore) and Governor of the King’s Person (gouernat- 
tore) (1506 ?-1552). As Somerset would have been about 41 in 1547, this seems a 
questionable attribution. It might be noted, however, that Paulini wrote from his 
memory of the event, and that the grouping of Paulet, Cranmer and Hertford 
(representing household, church and state), seems the logical one to greet a foreign 
ambassador. 

“Sir William Petre, secretary of state from June 1547. Cf. F. G. Emmison, 
Tudor Secretary (1961), p. 67. 

° Domenico Bollani, see p. 110, n. r. 

f Alvise Novello, Venetian secretary to Bollani, whose appointment and salary 
are mentioned in a motion in the Venetian senate (CSPV, v. 213). This cordiality 
towards the Venetian secretary and house steward (considering their status) on 
the part of Somerset and Petre seems an exaggerated gesture of goodwill. See also 
below. 


8 Novello. 

h Edward VI, aged 9 at the time, seems to have made a considerable impression. 
on the writer. The description tallies almost exactly in details of dress with a portrait 
painted in the same year (dated) by a follower of Holbein, of which several versions 
are extant. (I am grateful to Dr. Roy Strong of the National Portrait Gallery for 
showing me proofs of his forthcoming Catalogue of Portraits in the National Portrait 
Gallery, pp. 41-5; see also J. G. Nichols, Literary Remains of Edward VI (New 
York, 1857), pp. cccxliii-ccclx.) The coincidence of detail is hardly surprising, as 
this portrait series portrayed the king in robes of state, and the reception of an am- 
bassador would have been an occasion for such robes. 

{Two of the young lords with whom Edward was brought up—here wearing 
black to distinguish the king’s rank. Nichols lists 17 boys of about the king’s age, 
of whom these were two (pp. Ivi-Ixix). 

‘Hertford, here styled ‘prottettore’. 

k Edward had been crowned by Cranmer on 20 Feb. 1 547, Henry VIII (‘il padre’) 
having died on 28 Jan. 

Novello gave the letter to Paulet, who appears above as lord steward of the house- 
hold but also held the office of lord chancellor (gran cancelliero) in July after the 
removal of Wriothesley. See e.g. Pollard, p. 8. 

™ Petre. 

n Edward was, in fact, nine. 

° Their reasons may well have been more than patriotic. The reinstitution of a 
diplomatic life-line to Venice meant increased security for the Venetian residents 
in London in the all-important wool trade, and important concessions were later 
obtained by Bollani and his successor, Barbaro (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1547-8, p. 366; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls 1548-9, p. 247). 

P This comment, one feels, underlines the private, rather than the diplomatic, 
nature of the document. The ‘Serenissimo Prencipe’ was the doge of Venice, 
Francesco Donato. 

qHenry VIII. Clearly the writer’s (or copyist’s) error, as Edward VI is identified 
without doubt elsewhere. 


The Peerage and the Test Act: a List, 
c. November 1687 


EARLY IN DECEMBER 1687 the French envoy Frangois d’Usson de 
Bonrepaux sent a dispatch from London concerning the efforts of James IT 
to secure a parliament favourable to the repeal of the penal laws and Test 
Act.1 Attached to his report was a list of English peers denoting the expected 
vote of each on the proposed removal of legal restrictions in force against 
Catholics. According to Bonrepaux, the list originated among the party 
of the prince of Orange, and while there is no indication as to the identity 
of the compiler, it is probable that he numbered among the opposition 
whose meetings had been initiated by Dykvelt in the spring. 

There were at the time several lists in circulation which attempted to 
classify the peers according to their attitudes toward the repeal of anti- 
Catholic legislation. None of them were official compilations, and the 
information contained in these documents must be regarded as an admixture 
drawn from a variety of sources. The earliest of these lists would seem to 
be the ‘Lyste van My Lord Willougby,’ which was sent to The Hague and 
apparently dates from the latter part of May 1687. The document here 
printed is of especial interest because it postdates Lord Willoughby’s list 
by almost six months, and because it is obviously a careful and comprehen- 
sive revision of the latter, if not, in fact, a completely new compilation. 
Moreover, Bonrepaux’s short commentary at the end of this survey of the 
peerage forms an interesting adjunct to the information contained within it. 
A copy of yet another list is to be found among the papers of Sir James 
Mackintosh in the British Museum.‘ The least cautious and least reliable 
estimate of the three, it omits so many names that comparison with either 
of the other lists is to little advantage. 

While the list Bonrepaux transmitted is undated, there is sufficient internal 
evidence to indicate that it was drawn up in the late autumn of 1687. The 
omission of the duke of Albemarle’s name, included in Lord Willoughby’s 
list, places its composition after 6 September, when Albemarle left England 


1[M. de Bonrepaux to M. de Seignelay], 4 Dec. [1687] (Archives du Ministére 
des Affaires Étrangères, Correspondance Politique Angleterre, t. 163 fos. 21 5-17). 

3Tbid., t. 164 fos. 285-6. Endorsed ‘Ang™ 1687’, specific references in the letter 
cited above make it certain that this is a copy of the list Bonrepaux transmitted from 
London. It is here printed by kind permission of the Ministère des Affaires Etran- 
gères. 
2 Edited by K. H. D. Haley, ‘A list of the English peers, c. May, 1687’, Eng. Hist. 
Rev., lxix (1954), 304-6. 

í British Museum, Add. MS. 34526 fos. 48-54. It has been impossible to date this 
list with any precision, but it seems to be somewhat later than the ‘Lyste van My 
Lord Willougby’. 
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to take up his post as governor of Jamaica.! The listing of the earl of Devon- 
shire as undeclared evidences an even later date. Willoughby had named 
him one of the opponents of repeal, but in June Devonshire was fined the 
enormous sum of £30,000 for brawling at court. Toall outward appearances, 
he made his peace with James during the last week in October, giving the 
king a bond for the stated amount which some thought would insure his 
acquiescence to royal policy. Finally, the omission of the duke of Berwick 
in the list sent to The Hague and the appearance of his name among the 
Catholic peers in Bonrepaux’s list suggests a still later date. Created a 
duke in March 1687, Berwick left England some two months later, and 
returned only shortly before 11 November.® It seems reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that the document here printed was compiled, or at least 
revised, during the month of November. 

Comparison of the ‘Lyste van My Lord Willougby’ with that of Bonre- 
paux reveals some significant differences between the two estimates. On 
the whole, the later document represents a slightly more cautious and con- 
servative appraisal of the sentiment against repeal than the earlier. The fact 
remains, however, that both lists attest to the formidable opposition among 
the English nobility to the policies of James II. Bonrepaux’s list names some 
eighty-five peers against repeal, of which seventy-two were placed in the 
same category by Lord Willoughby. Of the remaining thirteen, three were 
omitted in the list sent to The Hague, three were thought to have reversed 
their stand from favouring repeal to opposing it, and seven whom Wil- 
loughby considered doubtful had apparently declared their opposition in 
the meantime. On the other hand, fourteen peers named as opposed to 
repeal by Willoughby are listed by Bonrepaux as doubtful (7), thought to 
have shifted their stand in favour of the king (3), or are omitted altogether 
(4). 
In all, 160 peers are included in the list Bonrepaux sent from London. 
It has been possible to trace only eight adult peers who were omitted from 
this survey : the duke of Albemarle (mentioned above), the earl of Holderness 
(aged 87), the earl of Macclesfield (in exile since 1685), the earl of Sandwich 
(possibly abroad; he died in France before the end of November 1688), the 
earl of Plymouth (died November 1687; his heir was aged g), Lord Fitz- 
walter, Lord Ward, and the bishop of Rochester. In addition, two others 
whose names appear in Lord Willoughby’s list, Viscount Hereford (aged 
12) and Lord Carteret (aged 20), are also not included.‘ 

Davin H. Hosrorp 


1N. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (6 vols., Oxford, 1857), i. 413. 

2 Tbid., p. 418; Dr. Williams’s Library, Roger Morrice, MS. Entring Book 
(3 vols.), ii. 182-3. 

3 Luttrell, i. 419. 

4 Uniform capitalization of names in the list and some minor changes in punctua- 
tion in the text of the document have been introduced for the sake of clarity. 
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Archives du Ministère des Affaires Étrangères, Correspondance Politique Angleterre, : 
t. 164 fos. 285-6 


Noms des Seigneurs qui composent la Chambre haute du Parlement d’Angleterre 
divisés par colonnes suivant le parti qu’ils suivent et leur sentiment sur la pro- 


position faite par le Roy d’abolir le serment appellé Le Test. 


Colonne de ceux qui s’opposent à l’abolition de ce serment. 


Ducs Thannet Gray Ruthen 
Sommerset Strafford Herbert 
Ormond Scarsdale Vaugham 

Anglesey Rokingham 

Marquis Carlile Lexington 

de Hallifax Danby Hollis 
Radnor Cornwallis 

Comtes Nottingham Delamere 
C. d’Oxford Abingdom Crew 
de Shrewsbury Gainesborough Arundel [of Trerice] 
Kent Lumley 
Derby Vicomtes 
Rutland V. Falcombridge Archevesques et 
Bedford Mordant Evesques 
Pembrock Newport Arch. de Canterbury 
Lincoln Townsend Ev. de Londres 
Suffolck Weymouth de Winchester 
Dorset d'Ely 
Exceter Barons de Carlile 
Bridgwater Ferrers de Bristol 
Ossery? de Gray? de Bath and Wells 
Leicester Coniers Darcy [Lord de Hereford 
Northampton Conyers] de Salisbury 
Clare Cromwel de Chichester 
Bullingbrook Eure de Bangor 
Manchester Warton de Peterborough 
Westmorland Paget de St. Asaph 
Berkshire North de Glocester 
Clarendon Shandois [Chandos] de Norwich 
Stamfort Brooke de Lincoln 
Kingston Lovelace d’Exceter 
Caernarven Maynard de Worcester 
Chesterfield Coventry de Landaf 


1James, Lord Butler of Moore Park, grandson of the first duke of Ormond, was 
styled the earl of Ossory after the death of his father in 1680. He was summoned to 


the house of lords in 1685. 


1 Apparently a mistake; Lord Grey of Ruthin, Lord Grey of Warke, and Lord 
North and Grey are elsewhere listed. 
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Noms de Ceux qui y Consentent. 


Le Baron Wem 
Chancelier 


Ducs 
De Newcastel 
Southampton 
Graffton 
Northumberland 


Comtes 
de Huntingdon 
Bristol 
Mulgrave 
Lindsey 


Noms de Ceux qui ne se sont pas encore Declarés. 


Ducs 
De Norfolck 
de Beaufort 
Marquis 
de Winchester 
Comtes 
Rivers 
Devencher [Devon- 
shire] 


Craven 
Ailsbury 
Shaftsbury 
Litchfield 
Sussex 
Feversham 
Yarmouth 
Berckley 
Rochester 


Barons 
Berkley 
Willoughby [of 
Parham]? 


Winchelsea 
Bath 


Burlington 


Vicomtes 


Say and Seale 
Hatton 


Barons 
Delawarre 


Montagu 

Howard fof Escrick] 
Dartmouth 
Churchill 

Stowell 

Godolphin 

Howard d’Efingham 
Germyn 


Evesques 
E. de Durham 
Chester 
Oxford 
St. David 


Lucas 

Morley 

Leigh 

Byron 
Culpeper 
Oswaldston 
Gray de Wark 
Astley 


E[veque] de Litchfield 


Noms des Seigneurs Catholiques qui a cause de leur religion n’ont point de voix 


au Parlement. 


Le Duc de Berwick Vicomtes Peter 
& Montagu Gerrard Bromley 
Le Marquis de Powis Arundel de Wardour 
Tenham 
Barons Carrington 
Comtes Abergavenny Widrington 
Salisbury Audley, comte de Bellasis 
Peterborough Castelmaine en Langdale 
Sunderlan? Irelande Clifford 
Portland Stourton Dowres [Dover] 
Cardigan Hunsdon Walgrave 


1Not the compiler of the ‘ Lyste van My Lord Willougby,’ which seems to have 
been drawn up by Robert Bertie, Lord Willoughby of Eresby, eldest son of the 3rd 
earl of Lindsey. 

3 Although Sunderland had not converted to Catholicism in the autumn of 1687, 
many Protestants were convinced that he had done so (J. P. Kenyon, Robert Spencer, 
Earl of Sunderland, 1641-1702 (1958), pp. 156, 166). 
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Il paroist par cette Liste que de 138 [137] Pairs du Royaume d’Ang*™ qui com- 
posent la chambre haute du Parlement, il y en a 86 [85] Contre le Roy d’Angleterre, 
32 qui seront pour Lui, et 20 dont les suffrages sont incertains. On devroit tirer 
de la une consequence infaillible que le Roy d'Ang*° ne peut pas reussir dans le 
dessein qu’il a de faire revoquer le Test. Cependant il croit toujours y pouvoir 
reussir pretendant que la plus grande partie de ceux qui se declarent à present 
pour maintenir le Test consentiront a la revocation. II se fonde sur l’esperance 
d’en attirer plusieurs 4 Luy par des graces et des biensfaits, mais les gens qui 
regardent cette affaire sans prevention et qui ont examiné la situation presente 
dans laqu’elle se trouve la Nation Angloise sont persuadés que la Cour d'Ang'° 
se trompe, et que le test ne sera point revoqué. On ne parle point icy des Catho- 
liques parcequ’ils ne peuvent point avoir seance au Parlement tant que Le Test 
subsistera. 


H. Hale Bellot, 1890-1969 


Huca HALE BELLOT was so closely associated with the Institute from its 
foundation that his death on 18 February 1969, soon after his 79th birthday, 
should not pass unmentioned in these pages. As a young Assistant in the 
Department of History at University College London, he was admitted to 
the Institute when its first temporary premises were opened in October 
1921. He returned from a brief sojourn in Manchester (1927-30) to occupy 
the new chair of American history in London and at once joined the Com- 
mittee of the Institute, continuing to serve on it until his retirement from 
university teaching in 1955. Even before 1927 he had conducted a seminar 
in the History of the United States and after 1930 he was able, with his flair 
for bibliography, to build up the great collection of printed sources and 
reference works in the subject which became a special feature of the Institute. 
One result of his tireless efforts to promote American studies in this country 
was the Union list of American historical periodicals in United Kingdom 
libraries (1959), produced at the moment when the substantial files he had 
assembled at the Institute by purchase, gift or exchange were being trans- 
ferred to the new periodicals section of the University of London Library. 
Professor Bellot filled some of the highest offices in the University: he was a 
member of the Senate (1938-56) and of the Court (1948-53), chairman of 
the Academic Council (1948-51) and Vice-Chancellor (1951-53). 

As Honorary Secretary of the Royal Historical Society (1934-52) and 
President (1952-56) he initiated several projects, notably the series of annual 
bibliographies recording Writings on British history, a series which is now 
being continued under the aegis of the Institute. At the time of his death 
he was seeing through the press the last two volumes of a set of six dealing 
with publications of the years 1901-33. Much of the editorial work on these 
` volumes was his own and they will fill a serious gap in British bibliography. 
His book on American history and American historians (1952) summed up 
much of his teaching and research in his chosen field. He wrote the standard 
history of University College, London, 1826-1926 (1929) and a general 
history of the University of London for the Victoria County History of 
Middlesex, volume I, which appeared in April 1969. Although his written 
output was small it was all of the highest quality. As a scholar, a teacher and 
an administrator he earned the lasting gratitude of the Institute of Historical 
Research and of the University. 


Historical News 


DESPITE THE POLITICAL crisis in their country it proved possible for a 
party of six Czech and Slovak scholars to come to Britain for the first 
Anglo-Czechoslovak Conference of Historians, 16-21 September 1968. 
The delegation consisted of Professor J. Macek, Director of the Institute 
of History of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Prague; Professor F. 
Graus, Head of the Department of Czechoslovak History, Charles Univer- 
sity, Prague; Professor L. Holotik, Director of the Institute of History of 
the Slovak Academy of Sciences, Bratislava; Dr. J. Koïalka and Dr. F. 
Smahel, Researchers of the Institute of History of the Czechoslovak Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Prague; and Dr. L. Lipták, Researcher of the Institute 
of History of the Slovak Academy of Sciences, Bratislava. On the British 
side a number of scholars, particularly those concerned with relations 
between the two countries, accepted invitations to sessions of the 
Conference, which took place partly in London, partly in Oxford. 
Altogether eight papers were read: three by British historians, five by their 
Czechoslovak colleagues. The subjects and readers were as follows: 
‘Peter Payne’s activity among the Hussites’, by Professor Macek; 
‘The Government, the Foreign Office and Austria-Hungary, 1914-18’, 
by Mr. H. Hanak; ‘The Czech Question in International Relations at 
the Beginning of the 2oth Century (with special regard to Great Britain)’, 
by Dr. Koïalka; ‘Doctor evangelicus super omnes evangelistas: Wyclyf’s 
Fortune in Hussite Bohemia’, by Dr. Smahel; ‘The Significance 
of the White Mountain for the Culture of the Czech Lands’, by 
Dr. R. J. W. Evans; ‘The Relations of Slovakia and England before and 
during World War I’, by Professor Holotik; ‘The Independent Czecho- 
slovak State, 1918-68’, by Professor W. V. Wallace. Professor Holotik 
also gave a public address on 20 September in the Masaryk Hall at the School 
of Slavonic and East European Studies, on ‘The Origin of Czechoslovakia 
in 1918, with particular stress on the share taken by Great Britain in the 
foundation of modern Czechoslovakia’. In London the visitors, together 
with representative British historians attending the Conference, were given 
a Reception by the Great Britain/East European Centre and a dinner by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University; in Oxford the party enjoyed the 
hospitality of All Souls College for two days and were received in the History 
Faculty Library by the Board of the Faculty of Modern History. At the 
close of the visit Professor Macek expressed the appreciation of himself and 
his colleagues for the cordial reception they had had in Great Britain. 


* * * * * * 


A symposium on Maritime History was held at University College 
London on 6 July 1968. It was organized by university teachers and others 
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interested in the study of the merchant shipping industry and subjects related 
to it. Papers were read by Professor F. E. Hyde (Liverpool) on ‘Studies in 
Business Maritime History’; by Dr. A. P. McGowan (National Maritime 
Museum) on ‘Recent Trends in Maritime History’; and by Professor Ralph 
Davis (Leicester) on ‘Problems in Maritime History’. The meeting was 
generally regarded as a useful one; over seventy people attended despite 
the dislocation on the railways, and there were lively discussions. It was 
agreed to hold another such symposium in the summer of 1969 with papers 
on the general theme of ‘The Merchant Seaman’, and on source materials 
for maritime history. Anyone wishing to be kept in touch with this develop- 
ment in maritime history should write to the Director, National Maritime 
Museum, London, S.E.10. 


* * * Li * * 


From 7 to 9 February 1969 the Director attended a meeting of senior 
British and West German archivists and historians held in Frankfurt. Here 
an Anglo-German Group of Historians (Britisch-deutscher Historikerkreis) 
was founded and a list compiled of some twenty major topics offering good 
opportunities for co-operative effort in the years ahead. To clear the ground 
two teams of German scholars, supported by funds from German industry, 
will shortly begin work on (1) a full survey of the sources for German history 
in British libraries and archives ; (2) a general guide to German libraries and 
archives, chiefly for the benefit of British researchers visiting that country. 
Considerable sums are likely to be made available for the execution of these 
tasks, which they hope to complete and publish within three years. 

On the German side Professor Manfred Schlenke of the University of 
Mannheim was made Secretary, while the Director was appointed British 
Secretary. The latter undertook to compile a complete list of British 
scholars working in the field of German history, together with some indica- 
tion of their respective specialisms and publications. The British delegates 
also undertook to explore the possibility of writing a guide to British 
libraries and archives specially designed for the use of German and other 
visiting scholars. All these steps were envisaged merely as preliminaries, 
and it is hoped that with the aid of public and industrial funds a far more 
ambitious scheme of co-operation may soon be set in motion. With such 
aims in view a second meeting of the Group will be held in London next 
November. Hitherto the links between British and German historians have 
been notoriously tenuous and intermittent. At last it looks as if real progress 
may now be possible, and that there will arise something much more per- 
manent than mere occasional conferences. 


* * * * * * 


For reasons which have already been made public, the British National 
Committee have decided not to participate officially in the Thirteenth 
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International Congress of Historical Sciences to be held in Moscow from 
16 to 23 August 1970. Nevertheless, particulars of the arrangements and 
forms of registration, when they become available, will be obtainable from 
the Hon. Secretary, British National Committee, c/o Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.r. 


+ * * * * * 


Programmes and registration forms for the short Anglo-American Con- 
ference of Historians to be held in London from Thursday, 10 July, to 
Saturday, 12 July 1969, may be obtained from the Secretary, Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 
Registrations should reach him by 1 July. 


Historical Manuscripts 
A. ACCESSIONS 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
Department of Manuscripts 


Historical MSS. 1 incorporated into the collections during 1968 include: 
Estate memorandum-book of the Hotot family of Clopton, Northants; 13th 
cent. (Add. MS. 54228). 


Transcripts of documents in the archives of the Congregation of Propaganda 
relating to the island of Chios, supplementing Add. MSS. 46205-46215; 1533- 
1805 (Add. MSS. 54334-54336). 


Papers of the Oxenden family, supplementing Add. MSS. 40696-40713; 17th 
cent. (Add. MSS. 54332-54334; formerly B.M. Loan MS. 18). 


Papers of William Eden, 1st Baron Auckland, supplementing Add. MSS. 
34412-34471 (Add. MS. 54328). 


Correspondence of Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles James Napier (1782-1853), supple- 
menting Add. MSS. 49105-49147 (Add. MSS. 54510-54564). 


Letters of the Rev. A. J. Scott, chaplain of H.M.S. Victory, to Lady Hamilton; 
1805-6 (Egerton MS. 3782). 


Account of Sir John Bowring’s mission to Bangkok, 1855, by Capt. A. Mellersh, 
R.N. (Add. MS. 54277. J). 


Papers of Romolo Gessi, governor of the Equatorial Provinces of the Sudan 
under General Gordon; 1878-81 (Add. MS. 54495). 


Papers of Vice-Adm. J. E. T. Harper (1874-1949), including his official record 
of the Battle of Jutland (Add. MSS. 54477-54480). 


M. A. F. BORRIE 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted during 1967 see 9th Annual Report of the 
Keeper of Public Records on the Work of the Public Record Office . . . 1967 (1968). 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
Annual Report of the Keeper of the Records of Scotland for 1967 (1968). 
1 The inclusion of a MS. in this list does not necessarily imply that it is available 


for study. Complete lists of the Department’s acquisitions are published twice a 
year in the British Museum Quarterly. 
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COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 
Bodleian Library: Report of the Curators, 1966-7 (1968). 
National Library of Wales: Annual Report, 1967-8 (1968). 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

A detailed list of historical manuscripts recently acquired by local and other 
repositories will be found in Historical Manuscripts Commission, National 
Register of Archives, List of Accesstons to Repositories in 1967 (London, H.M S.O., 


1968). 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by 
booksellers or auctioneers. References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, 
number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ catalogues by name, date 


of first day of sale, and number of lot.] 


Miscellaneous Documents. 

English before 1603. 

Privy council minute ordering the 
prosecution of all who alienate lands 
held of the king, 30 June 1526. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 911, p. 23, DO. 70.) 

Mary I: letter to Mary, dowager 
queen of Hungary, about the recall of 
the ambassador Thomas Thirlby, 10 
Apr. 1554. (Maggs Bros., no. 911, p. 
29, no. 97.) 

Browne, Anthony, 1st Viscount 
Montague: letter to the earl of Leicester 
about Ralph Olderker, 14 Nov. 1564. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 911, p. 32, no. 106.) 

Eliz. I: council warrant for the pay- 
ment of costs for the removal to London 
of Thomas Stukeley, 20 July 1565. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 911, p. 15, no. 44.) 

Douglas, James, 4th earl of Morton: 
letter concerning tithes in Galloway, 
26 May 1573. (Maggs Bros., no. 911, 
P- 33, no. 109.) 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley: 


letter to Robert Peter concerning a 
secret delivery of money and bullion, 
6 Oct. 1581. (Maggs Bros., no. 911, 
P- 7, NO. 15.) 

Nau, Claude de la Boisselière, 
secretary to Mary queen of Scots: letter 
to Robert Beale, clerk of the privy 
council, 7 Apr. 1582. (Maggs Bros., 
no. OII, p. 30, no. 98.) 


English after 1603. 

Taylor, Peter, paymaster with the 
marquis of Granby, commander-in- 
chief: letter-book, Warburg, Pader- 
born, etc., 1760-1. (Sotheby & Co., 
24. V. 1968, no. 630.) 

Log-books of H.M.S. Agamemnon 
(15 May-10 June 1796) and H.M.S. 
Captain (11 June 1706-14 Feb. 1797) 
under Nelson’s command. (Sotheby 
& Co., 11. xi. 1968, no. 555.) 

Ewart, James, lt., 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders: journal covering service 
at the Cape of Good Hope and the 
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expedition to Florida, 1811-15. 
(Sotheby & Co., r. vii. 1968, no. 369.) 

Hole, William (b. 1792); journal as 
coastguard in Belfast, Weston-super- 
Mare, Budleigh Salterton, etc., 1827- 
53. (Sotheby & Co., rr. xi. 1968, no. 
537.) 

Jervis, Edward John Leveson, 4th 
Viscount St. Vincent: journal of the 
Zulu campaign, 1879. (Sotheby & Co., 
I. Vii. 1968, no. 376.) 

Brodrick, St. John, 1st earl of 
Midleton, secretary of state for war: 
letters to him from Joseph Chamberlain, 
Lord Kitchener, Viscount Milner and 
others, concerning the South African 
War and military affairs, 1897-1902. 
(Sotheby & Co., r. vii. 1968, nos. 377— 
80.) 


European. 

Castile: notarial copies of 10 docu- 
ments from the reigns of John II, 
Henry IV and Ferdinand and Isabella 
[z5th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 11. xii. 
1968, no. 194.) 

France. Coster, Joseph-François: 
244 letters to Prince Charles-Just de 
Beauvau, marshal of France, informing 
him of proceedings in the National 
Assembly, etc., 17 Apr. 1790-20 July 
1791. (Sotheby & Co., 28. x. 1968, no. 
401.) 

Italy. Piacenza: will of Raynerus 
Felonus, 5 Dec. .1313 and grant of 
property to hospital of St. Anthony, 17 
Nov. 1382. (Sotheby & Co., ro. vii. 
1968, no. 285A.) 

Italy: legal proceedings relating 
mostly to Angelo Sanzi of Pergola and 
his wife Lucilla, including cases heard 
before Bishop Bertrand of Gubbio, [c. 
1390]. (Sotheby & Co., ro. vii. 1968, 
no. 285.) 

Italy: letter from Baldassare Rizzo 
in Venice to Biagio Dolfin, Venetian 
consul in Alexandria, describing his 
voyage from Alexandria to Venice, 
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1419. (Sotheby & Co., ro. vii. 1968, 
no. 286.) 


British Local. 

Cumb. John, King: grant to Richard 
de Lucy of market rights in Ravenglass, 
Aug. 1208. (Sotheby & Co., ro. vii. 
1968, no. 270.) 

London: 30 documents relating to 
‘Galley Key’ wharf, Barking (1601), 
houses in the Little Minories (1672), 
Fenchurch St, Wood St., York 
House, Strand, etc., [ryth cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 24. v. 1968, no. 622.) 

Mdx.: documents relating to Fulham 
(1650), Hackney (1660-70), Harefield 
[c. 1670], Isleworth, Willesden, etc., 
[17th cent.]. (Sotheby & Co., 24. v. 
1968, no. 627.) 

Oxon.: confirmation by the citizens 
of Oxford of the grant of the island of 
Middeney to the canons of Osney, 
[1188-99]. (Sotheby & Co., ro. vii. 
1968, no. 269.) 

Oxon.: documents relating to Kid- 
lington, Sandford and Golder, Witney, 
Shirburn, Wheatley, Emmington, Mer- 
ton and Latchford, [17th cent.]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1968, no. 612.) 

Yorks. W.R. Henry VIII: letters 
patent describing legal proceedings 
whereby Thurstan Key conveys land 
in Almondbury and Farnley to Thomas 
Bough and Simon Richardson, 27 Nov. 
1530, (Sotheby & Co., 11. xii. 1968, 
no. 179.) 

Yorks. W.R.: marriage agreement 
between Marmaduke Vincent of 
Smethone (?Kirk Smeaton) and Anne 
Lewis of Dike, 4 Nov. 1541. (Sotheby 
& Co., 19. vii. 1968, no. 617.) 

Yorks. Elwick, George: inquisition 
post mortem detailing property in York 
including some acquired from Guy 
Fawkes and his family, 13 Dec. [1599]. 
(Sotheby & Co., 28. x. 1968, no. 405.) 

Yorks. W.R. Eliz. I: letters patent 
licensing John Hepworth and wife 
Elizabeth to alienate land in Thurston- 
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land and Shepley to .Matthew Marsh, 
1 Dec. r6or. (Sotheby & Co., II. xii. 
1968, no. 180.)-. 

Ireland: plea roll recording pleas 


of the Crown heard by Edmund Butler, ` 


1317-18. (Sotheby & ‘Co. IO.: Vil. 
1968, ho. 276.) : 

Ireland: plea roll one proceed- 
‘ings in the court of common pleas in 
` Dublin, Hilary term 1414. (Sotheby 
& Co., ro. vii. 1968, no. 277.) ° 


American and Overseas. 
America. Edwards, George, farmer: 
letters from New Hartford, Albany, 
_ etc., to his brother Henty in England, 
[1834]-1863.. (Sotheby & Co., 11. xi. 
1968, no. 543.) E 
British ` Guiana: letter-books of 
Robert R. Craig, attorney-general, 
Georgetown, 1847-55 and Henry Wat- 


' 


. Jackson, N:S.W., 
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son, attorney at law, Demerara, 1860-4. 
(Sotheby & Co., 18. vii. 1968, no. 610.) 

Riou, Capt. Edward: Tog-book of 
H.M.S. Guardian voyaging to Port . 
1789-90, together ` 
with journals and letters. (Sotheby & 


"Co, 11. xi. 1968, nos. 569-72.) 


Log-book of H.M.S. Blonde voyag- 
ing to Barbados, Jamaica, Rio de 
Janeiro, etc., 1833-5. (Sotheby & Co., 


. I. vil. 1968, no. 370.) 


Hole, William H.: : journal as ship’ 8 | 
doctor on the John Cabot on a trading 


` voyage to the Gold Coast, 1838-9. 


(Sotheby & Co., 11. xi. 1968, no. 538.) 
` Log-book of the whaler Catharine of 
New London, Conn., 1848-9. (Sotheby 
& Co., 11.,xi. 1968, no. 541.) 

Journal of the U.S. ship Saratoga to 
China, 1850-4. (Sotheby & Co., rr. 


- xi. 1968, no. 540.) 


UNIVERSITY: OF LONDON ` 
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COMMITTEE 
(August 1967 - July 1968) 


Ex-Officio 
THE VICE-CHANCELLOR (Professor Sir Owen Saunders, M.A., D.SC.(ENG.), 
F.R.A.E.S., F.R.S.) 
THE CHAIRMAN OF Convocation (Sir Charles Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.) 
‘THE PRINCIPAL OF THE Universrry (Sir Douglas Logan, M.A., D.PHIL., D.C.L., LL.D.) 


Chairman 
A. G. DICKENS, M.A., D-LITT., F.B.A., F.S.A., Professor of History 

SIR CHARLES HARRIS, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., Chairman of the Joint Finance and 
General Purposes Committee 

H. C. ALLEN, M.C., M.A, Director of the Institute of United States Studies, 
Commonwealth Fund Professor of American History 

S. T. BINDOFF, M.A., Professor of History 

G. H. BOLSOVER, O.B.E., M.A., PH.D., Director of the Schoo} of Slavonic and East 
European Studies 

M. F. Bonn], 0.3.5, M.A., F.S.A., Clerk of the Records, House of Lords 

C. N. L. BROOKE, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of History 

J. H. Burns}, M.A., PH.D., Professor of the History of Political Thought 

R. D. BUTLER, C.M.G., M.A., Senior Research Fellow, All Souls College, Oxford, 
and Historical Adviser to H.B.M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

Sır HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, M.A., LL.D., D.LITY., LITY.D., D. LIT., F.B.A., Master of 
Peterhouse, Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge 

SIR CHARLES CLAY, C.B., M.A, LITT.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., formerly Librarian of the 
House of Lords 

A. B. C. COBBAN?, M.A., PH.D., Professor of French History 

R. R. DARLINGTON, PH.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., Professor of History 

F. R. H. Du BouLary, M.A., Professor of Medieval History 

R. H. ELLIS, M.A., F.S.A., Secretary of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts 

F. J. FISHER, M.A., Professor of Economic History 

E. H. J. GOMBRICH, C.B.E., M.A., PH.D., D.LITT., LL.D., LITT.D., F.B.A., F.S.A., 
Director of the Warburg Institute, Professor of the History of the Classical 
Tradition 

G. S. GRAHAM, M.A., PH.D., Rhodes Professor of Imperial History 

R. W. GREAVES, M.A., D.PHIL., Professor of Modern History 

D. Hay, M.A., Professor of Medieval History, University of Edinburgh 

M. E. HOWARD, M.C., M.A., Professor of War Studies 

R. À. HUMPHREYS, O.B.E., M.A., PH.D., D.LITT., Director of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies, Professor of Latin American History 


1From May 1968 Died 1 April 1968 
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J. HuRSTFIELD, D.LIT., Astor Professor of English History 

Joan M. HUSSEY, M.A., B.LITT., PELD., F.S.A., Professor of History 

H. C. JOHNSON, C.B.E., M.A., Keeper of Public Records 

J. B. JOLL, M.A., Stevenson Professor of International History 

R. C. LATHAM, M.A., Reader in History 

C. H. PHILIPS, M.A., PH.D., D-LITT., Director of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Professor of Oriental History 

T. F. REDDAWAY*, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of the History of London 

G. H. N. SETON-WATSON, M.A., Professor of Russian History 

Str ROBERT SOMERVILLE, K.C.V.O., M.A., F.S.A., Clerk of the Council and Keeper 
of the Records, Duchy of Lancaster 

Lucy S. SUTHERLAND, C.B.E., M.A., D.LITT., D.C.L., F.B.A., Principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford 

C. E. WRIGHT, M.A., PH.D., F.S.A., Deputy Keeper, Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum. 


*Died 25 October 1967 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH STAFF 


Director: Proressor A. G. Dickens, M.A. (Oxford), p.zrrr. (London), F.B.A., 
F.S.A.1 
Proressor F. WORMALD, M.A., LITT.D. (Cambridge), F.B.A., P.S.A.? 

Secretary and Librarian: A. T. Map, M.A. (London) 

Assistant Secretary: MARGAREr E. Hiacs, 8.4. (London) 

Sub-Librarian: C. W. KELLAWAY, M.A. (Oxford), F.S.A. 

Assistant Editor of the Bulletin: Mrs T. JACOBS, M.A., B.Lrrr. (Oxford) 

Assistant Librarians: Mrs P. R. Convers, B.A. (Cambridge); A. M. C, Fær, 


B.A. (Cambridge); J. M. Sms, B.A. (Oxford)’; Rosemary TAYLOR, M.A. 
(Oxford); Jean E. M. Woop, 8.4. (London)* 


Assistant for re-editing Le Neve: Diana E. GREENWAY, M.A., PH.D. (Cambridge): 

Assistant for listing Office- Holders: D. M. GRANSBY, B.A. (Manchester) 

Bibliography Assistants: D. J. Munro, M.A. (Aberdeen); M. R. PICKERING, M.A, 
(Oxford) 

Senior Executive Officer: CYNTHIA L. HAWKER 

Executive Officers: DOROTHY A. BARKLEY, B.A. (London); Mrs D. LANKESTER, 
B.A. (St. Andrews)5 

Secretarial Assistants: HERMIONE R. Howe®; Vivien R. Mr, B.A, (Wales)’; 
F. ANNE NAYLOR 


1From 1 October 1967 From 26 February 1968 
1Until so September 1967 From 15 January 1968 
From 6 November 196 Until 12 January 1968 


4Until 12 November 1967 
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VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 

Editor: R. B. PUGH, M.A. (Oxford), F.S.A. 

Deputy Editor: W. B. STEPHENS, B.A., PH.D. (London), va (Exeter), Saa) 

Architect: Mrs MARGARET TOMLINSON, M.A. (Cambridge), F.S.A. 

Assistants: CELIA B. CLARKE, M.A. (Oxford); G. R. DUNCOMTE, M.A. (Exeter); 
A. M. RowkrAND, 8.4 (London); A. P. M. WRIGHT, M.A. D.PHIL. 
(Oxford)* 

Executive Officer: PATRICIA A. TATTERSFIELD 

a 1° ee 1861 Fron I ne 1967 
FELLOWSHIPS AND LINDLEY STUDENTSHIPS 

Research Fellows, 1967-68: Mrs Mary L. ARFON Jones, B.A. (London); PENELOPE 
J. CorFIELD, B.A. (Oxford); J. R. Dixwiopy, B.A. (Oxford); L. M. HILL, B.A. 
(Kenyon College), m.a. (Western Reserve); MARGAREr B. C. Lim, B.A. 
(Vassar), M.sc. (ECON.) (London); Dor E. Mason, B.A. (London) 

Lindley Student, 1967-68: J. J. N. McGurk, B.A. (London) 

Research Fellows, 1968-69: C. T. Boa, B.A. (Oxford); N. B. HARTE, B.SC. (ECON.) 
(London); P. M. Hemecks, B.A. (Hull); C. B. Parures, 8.4. (Wales); JANE L. 
RENDALL, B.A. (London); C. L. F. THompson, B.A. (Oxford) 

Lindley Student, 1968-69: J. P. Fox, 8.sc. (ECON.) (London) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Committee and Staff 


Vacancies on the Committee created by the retirement of Professor May 
McKisack, Professor W. N. Medlicott, Mr R. A. Skelton and Sir John Summerson 
were filled by the appointment of Professor C. N. L. Brooke, Professor J. B. 
Joll, Dr C. E. Wright and Mr R. D. Butler. Further vacancies were caused during 
the session by the deaths of Professor A. B. C. Cobban, Professor T. F. Reddaway 
and Sir Frank Stenton. Their places were taken by Professor J. H. Burns, Mr R. C. 
Latham and Mr M. F. Bond. An unusually large number of staff changes included 
the appointment of Mr J. M. Sims as an Assistant Librarian on the resignation 
of Miss Jean E. M. Wood, when she became Librarian of the City College of 
Further Education. The resignation of Dr W. B. Stephens from the post of Deputy 
Editor and other changes in the staffing of the Victoria County History are noted 
below (p. 9). 

It must unfortunately be recorded that shortly after the end of the session two 
members of the Institute staff, Michael R. Pickering and Graham R. Duncombe, 
were killed in a car accident, in which two members of the History of Parlia- 
ment staff were also involved. One of them, Michael Taylor, was killed, and the 
other, Miss Elizabeth McIntyre, seriously injured. This tragic accident, which 
occasioned such grievous loss to historical studies in London, caused widespread 
sorrow at the Institute and throughout the University. 


Admissions and Courses 


The number of new admissions (513) showed a further small increase and the 
total number of persons using the Institute was larger than ever (1,864). The 
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most striking rise was in the category of “Teachers of other universities’, 736 of 
whom made use of the Institute from time to time during the session. Another 
substantial increase was in students reading for higher degrees by thesis, who 
totalled 654, compared with 597 in the previous session. Those reading for higher 
degrees of London numbered 340, the remainder were preparing theses for other 
universities in Great Britain (163) or for universities overseas (157). Introductory 
courses and seminars offered by the University for advanced work in history 
amounted to 43; of these 27 were held at the Institute and are listed in Appendix III. 


Research Fellowships and Other Awards 


Three of the six Research Fellows at the Institute during the session 1967-68 
obtained university teaching appointments: Mrs Mary Arfon Jones at Reading, 
J. R. Dinwiddy at Royal Holloway College, and L. M. Hill at the University of 
California (Irvine Campus). Six Research Fellowships were again awarded for 
the session 1968-69. The Lindley Studentship for that academic year was awarded 
to a part-time student with special expenses while preparing for a higher degree 
of London. The names of the Research Fellows and the Lindley Students are given 
above (p. 5). 


The Library 


Taking into account 182 withdrawals, the increase in the number of volumes 
on the shelves of the Library during the year amounted to 1,868, bringing the 
total number of books, pamphlets and periodicals to 100,175, including 5,512 
deposited on loan. At the wish of the late Professor Helen Cam the Institute 
was offered a choice of books from her collection on English local history. Other 
noteworthy donations received were: duplicated reports on accumulations of 
semi-private and private archives (61 vols.), presented by the National Register 
of Archives, and similar surveys (48 vols.), presented by the National Register of 
Archives (Scotland); guides to German archives (5 vols.), presented by 
Mr H. M. G. Baillie; Correspondentie van Willem III en van Bentinck (2 vols.), 
presented by Professor S. B. Baxter; a number of source books (11 vols.) relating 
to Latin American history, presented by Professor R. A. Humphreys; Cardinal 
Bouret’s Documents sur les origines chrétiennes du Rouergue and other sources for 
medieval history (6 vols.), presented by Professor Francis Wormald. Special 
funds were once more available for Latin American history and a number of 
bibliographies and textual publications were purchased, including J. Hernández y 
Davalos, Colección de Documentos para la historia de la Guerra de Independencia de 
México (6 vols.) and Historia (Argentina) (11 vols.). Among sets bought for 
other parts of the Library particular mention should be made of the following: 
Wren Society, Psblications (20 vols.); William and Mary Quarterly (27 vols.) 
Studies in the Renaissance (26 vols.); Monumenta Historiae Soc. Iesu (26 vols.); Deutsche 
Geschichisquellen des 19. Jabrbunderts (32 vols.); E. Friedländers Ostfriesisches 
Urkundenbuch (2 vols.). The gap (z vols.) in the Library’s set of Recueil des historiens 
des croisades was filled. Similarly, files of a number of periodicals, including Reg 
historique, Historisk Tidsskrift (Denmark), Revista chilena de historia and Journal of 
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economic bistory were completed. The Library’s extensive collection of poll books 
was increased by the purchase of xerox copies (60 vols.). In view of the steadily- 
mounting cost of poll books and their scarcity, the Library has begun to acquire, 
systematically, photo-copies of those lacking from its collection. It is hoped, in 
this way, to bring together a complete collection of known printed poll books 
either in their original form or in photo-copies. 


Research Projects 


Encouraged by the reception given to the new edition of Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicanas for the period 1300-1541 (12 vols. Athlone Press, 1962-67), the 
Committee in 1967 undertook revision of the sections covering the periods 
before 1300 and since 1541. Two volumes giving details of church dignitaries 
in the diocese of St Paul’s, London, between the years 1066 and 1 300 and since 
the Reformation were completed by the end of July 1968. A start was also made 
with further volumes for monastic cathedrals in the early period and for the 
diocese of Chichester from 1541. The Research Assistant preparing lists of office- 
holders had virtually completed his collection of material on Treasury officials 
from 1660 to 1870 before the end of the session. Good progress was also made 
by the two Assistants engaged in noting Writings on British history between the 
years 1946 and 1962. The Guide to the historical and archaeological publications of 
societies in England and Wales, 1901-33, prepared by Mr E. L. C. Mullins and his 
assistants, was in the press at the end of the session and ready for publication 
shortly afterwards. It was designed to complement the bibliography of Writings on 
British history, 1901-33 (5 vols. in 7, Royal Historical Society, 1968), which by 
arrangement omits publications of these societies. The Royal Historical Society’s 
bibliography of Writings on British history, 1934-45 (8 vols., 19 37-Go) includes all 
forms of publication and so do the continuations in preparation at the Institute. 
With the Guide the series will thus provide a comprehens ve bibliography of the 
subject from the beginning of the twentieth century to the present time. An 
up-to-date list of Historical, archaeological and kindred socisties in the British Isles 
(revised edition, Institute of Historical Research, 1968) was compiled by 
Mrs Sara E. Harcup, a former member of the library staff, in response to many 
requests, as the original edition (1965) had quickly gone out of print. One other 
project, sponsored by a Committee at the Institute, should be mentioned: the 
preparation of guides to West African source material in European archives. A 
further volume in this series, describing Materials for West African history in French 
archives, compiled by Pat Carson, was issued by the Athlone Press in the spring 
of 1968. 


Bulletin and Other Publications 


Two numbers of the Institute’s Bulletin were as usual issued during the university 
year. Volume XL No. 102 (November 1967) contained articles on the following 
subjects: “Abbot Gervase de Blois and the fee-farms of Westminster Abbey’, by 
B. F. Harvey; ‘Evidence of population mobility in the seventeenth century’, by 
Julian Cornwall; ‘The tory party’s attitude to foreigners: a note on patty principles 
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in the age of Anne’, by H. T. Dickinson; ‘A clinical reassessment of the “insanity” 
of George IM and some of its historical implications’, by Ida Macalpine and 
Richard Hunter; “The Canadian treaty negotiations with France: a study in 
imperial relations, 1878-83’, by R. A. Shields. Notes and documents contributed 
to No. 102 were: ‘Bishop Carpenter’s injunctions to the diocese of Worcester in 
1451’, by R. M. Haines; ‘Rural deans in England in the fifteenth century’, by 
Robert W. Dunning; ‘John Locke: the appointment offered to him in 1698’, by 
E. S. de Beer. There was also a summary of the Julian Corbett Prize Essay on 
Modern Naval History, 1966: “The administration of the navy under the first duke 
of Buckingham, 1618-28’, by A. P. McGowan. The articles in Vol. XLI No. 103 
(May 1968) were: ‘The tyranny of Richard IP, by Caroline M. Barron; ‘Sir Thomas 
More and the opposition to Henry VII’, by G. R. Elton; “The libraries of Edward, 
2nd Viscount Conway, and others: an inventory and valuation of 1643’, by Jan 
Roy; ‘A whig inheritance’, by H. C. F. Lansberry; ‘A reinforcement for North 
America, summer 1757’, by Richard Middleton; ‘Grant of Blairfindy, Junius and 
Francis’, by James N. M. Maclean. The notes and documents contributed to 
No. 103 were: “The reconstruction of the cartulary of Fontevrault’, by R. I. Moore; 
‘Thomas, Lord Dacre and the west march towards Scotland, ?1435”, by R. W. 
Dunning; ‘A note on numbers of holders of English public debt stocks in mid- 
eighteenth century’, by Alice C. Carter; “The great mystification of Méhée de la 
Touche’, by Alfred Cobban. Summaries of historical theses presented for higher 
degrees of London appeared in No. 102, lists of ‘Accessions and migrations of 
historical manuscripts’ in No. 103, and another regular feature, ‘Historical news’, 
in both numbers. With the assistance of a grant from the Twenty-seven Foundation 
it was possible to issue without charge to Bulletin subscribers Special supplement 
No. 6: Original Papal Documents in the Lambeth Palace Library, a catalogue, by 
Jane E. Sayers (Athlone Press, 1967). The separately-issued lists recording 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom appeated in the usual 
two parts: Theses completed in 1967 and Theses in progress at 1 January 1968. The 
annual list of Teachers of bistory in the universities of the United Kingdom appeared in 


January 1968. 
Victoria County History 


At the opening of the session the Victoria County History Committee was 
constituted as follows: 


The Director of the Institute Professor Kathleen Major 
Professor S. T. Bindoff Professor E. Miller 
Professor C. N. L. Brooke Mr C. G. Parsloe 

Dr Lucy M. Brown Col. Sir Charles Ponsonby 
Dr H. K. Cameron Sir Robert Somerville 

Sir Charles Clay Mr. P. Styles 


Dr D. E. C. Eversiey 


Sir Frank Stenton, who had been a member of the Committee since October 1933, 
died on 15 September, and Professor A. G. Dickens ceased to be a nominated 
member on becoming Director of the Institute. The consequential vacancies 
were filled during the session by the appointment of Mr G. C. Godber and 
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Dr Joyce A. Youings. The Director was elected chairman of the Committee 
for the session 1967-68. 

On the recommendation of the Committee and the Institute of Historical 
Research Committee the title of ‘Professor of English History’ was bestowed 
` by the University on Mr R. B. Pugh, the Editor, with effect from 1 October 
1968. Dr W. B. Stephens, Deputy Editor since 1961, resigned with effect from 
30 September 1967, on his appointment to a Lectureship in Education in the 
University of Leeds. Mr C. R. Elrington was appointed his successor but did 
not take up his duties until after the end of the session. Dr A. P. M. Wright, 
Senior Assistant to the Editor, took up his duties on 1 September in succession 
to Dr R. W. Dunning, who had become Editor of the new Somerset History 
from 1 August 1967. Miss Celia B. Clarke, an Assistant to the Editor, resigned with 
effect from 31 May and was replaced on 1 July by Mr A. M. Rowland. Mr T. G. 
Hassall resigned his post as Assistant Local Editor in Oxfordshire with effect 
from 30 August and was succeeded on 4 September by Miss Hilary L. Turner. 
Mr D. T. W. Price became part-time Assistant Local Editor in Shropshire on 
r November. 

The balance of a fund which had been accumulated in Oxford from 1933 
onwards for promoting the History of the City and University of Oxford, and 
which had been handed over to the Institute for safe custody in 1937, was sur- 
rendered to the Oxfordshire County Council, as local patrons of the Oxfordshire 
History, on the understanding that it be applied to meeting the local costs of the 
volume on Oxford City. Two volumes were published within the university year. 
They were Staffordshire IL (economic history and forests) and Gloucestershire VIII 
(Cleeve, Tewkesbury—Lower Division, Tibblestone and Westminster—Lower 
Division Hundreds). At the end of the session seven volumes were in the press 
and several others had reached an advanced stage of preparation. 


Anglo-American Conference of Historians 


The forty-first of the annual Anglo-American Conferences of Historians took 
place from Thursday, 11 July to Saturday, 13 July 1968. All the meetings were 
held either in the Beveridge Hall, Senate House, or in the Masaryk Hall of the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, by courtesy of the School’s 
Director. The total enrolment, not counting accompanying relatives, was 458, 
of whom 161 were scholars from the United States of America and Commonwealth 
countries. The Deputy Vice-Chancellor, Professor C. T. Ingold, in the unavoidable 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor, received members in the Macmillan Hall on the 
first afternoon and a general meeting followed. It was addressed by Professor 
A. Rupert Hall (Imperial College of Science) on the question: ‘Can History of 
Science be History ?’. Dr H. F. Kearney (Sussex) was in the chair. Another general 
meeting on the Friday afternoon was addressed by Professor H. W. Morgan 
(Texas) on ‘American Expansion Overseas in the Late Nineteenth Century’, 
with Professor H. C. Allen (University College, London) in the chair. At the final 
meeting on Saturday morning Professor A. G. Dickens, Director of the Institute, 
took the chair for Mr. H. C. Johnson, Keeper of Public Records, who spoke about 
‘The Public Record Office and its Problems’. At section meetings eight other 
papers were read on various aspects of medieval, modern and recent history. A 
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feature of this year’s short conference was several papers devoted to the history 
of science and at the business meeting it was decided to have a special subject 
for some of the papers at the 1969 conference. The usual exhibition of historical 
works published during the previous twelve months in the United Kingdom was 
displayed in the Institute during the Conference and the catalogue was quickly 
sold out. The dinner on Friday evening at the Connaught Rooms and the buffet 
luncheons’ in the Macmillan Hall on Friday and Saturday were fully patronised. 


Evening Conferences and Other Meetings 


The Director convened two evening conferences at the Institute during the 
session, one on 7 December 1967, when Professor C. N. L. Brooke spoke on 
‘Approaches to medieval forgery’. The other, on 15 February 1968, was addressed 
by Professor Georges Duby (University of Aix-Marseille) on “The relations of 
kinship in the French aristocracy in the 11th and 12th centuries’. Several meetings 
of the British National Committee, affiliated to the International Congress of 
Historical Sciences, were as usual held at the Institute. One of the meetings of the 
International Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary 
Institutions, which was held in London during July 1968, took place in the 
Institute and the Director gave a reception to members of the Commission on 
17 July. The Editorial Board of the History of Parliament Trust met regularly 
in the Annexe at No. 34 Tavistock Square. During part of the session the research 
assistants engaged on the new edition of the Bentham Papers used a room in the 
Annexe until their quarters were ready in University College. There were evening 
parties for students at the Institute in each of the three terms of the university 
year, At the first the number who accepted invitations was so great that the 
Common Room was too small to contain them and the England Room on the 
first floor had to be cleared for the occasion. 


Finance 


The total Senate Grant for the session 1967-68 was £74,000, plus £3,771 for 
payment of rates. There was also a grant of £250 from the Parry Fund for the 
purchase of Latin-American works and an instalment of £1,421 from the Pilgrim 
Trust grant for the salary of the temporary Bibliography Assistant. Other income 
of the Institute and the Victoria County History amounted to £11,726, so that the 
total Income for the year was £91,168. Expenditure totalled 94,153, so that the 
first year of the new quinquennium ended with a deficit of £2,985. This reduced 
the cumulative balance carried forward from the previous quinquennium to 
£2,338 at 31 July 1968. 

The allocation to the Victoria County History out of the Senate Grant was 
£14,800. Receipts from sales of one new volume and back stock, including 
reprinted volumes, amounted to £8,467 and this brought the total Income to 
£23,267. On the Expenditure side there were two printing bills to be met, the 
final one for Staffordshire IL, published in November 1967, and the whole bill for 
Gloucestershire VIL, published near the end of the session, with no first sales 
to offset the heavy charges. Receipts from sales of back stock were, however, up 
and, with a saving on the unfilled post of Deputy Editor, the History ended the 
session with a small balance on the right side. | 
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APPENDICES 
I 


ADMISSIONS TO THE INSTITUTE 


1. Members of the Committee (Regulation i) i) 2 

2. Persons who have assisted in the development of the Institute 
(Regulation iia) š 

3. Teachers of the University of Loaded (Regulation iib) 

4. Teachers of other Universities (Regulations iie and iii) . 

5. Other historians and archivists (Regulations iv and vi) ` 

6. Advanced students, e.g. those SCH holding a research degree 

. (Regulation viii) . . 

7. Students pursuing ‘a course of instruction for a higher degree 
(Regulations iis, iid, iie and ix) š 

8. Approved students not reading specifically for a higher degree 
(Regulation iid, Ge and vii) . 

- 9. Approved students SE the Institute i in vacations only Regula- 

tion x) 


4 


Total number of persons admitted for the first time in ee or 
re-admitted after more than a year’s interval . š 


D 
STUDENTS READING FOR HIGHER DEGREES 


(a) Number of Students reading for higher degrees of the University of London 
Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 


(b) Number of students reading for higher SE Si other universities in the 
United Kingdom . 
Names, subjects of research and supervisors are recorded in 
Historical research for university degrees in the United Kingdom. 


Le) Number of students reading for higher degrees of universities overseas 


DI 


RESEARCH COURSES AND SEMINARS HELD AT THE INSTITUTE 


II 


340 


163 


157 


Miss Rosa M. T. Hur. An introductory course on medieval Bishops’ 


registers 
Mr G. A. J. Hopcerr. Seminar in English manorial history 


Professors S. T. Bnyporr and J. HURSTFIELD. An introduction to the sources of 


English history in the early modern period 


$ 
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Professor J. H. Burns. Seminar on aspects of the history of political thought 

Professor A. C. F. Beares. Seminar on the history of education 

Professor Joan M. Hussey. Seminar on Byzantine and medieval European history 

Dr C. H. Lawrence and others. Seminar on medieval history, 11th-13th centuries 

Mr R. B. Puca. Seminar on English local history. 

Professor N. RuBINSTEIN. Seminar on medieval Italian history 

Professors J. HURSTFÆLD and Sir Jonn NEALE. Seminar on Tudor history 

Dr Azwyn A. Ruppocx. Seminar on English economic history in the Tudor 
period 

Professor S. T. Bnporr and Dr J. J. Scarissrick. Seminar on English history in 
the 16th and early 17th centuries 

Mr R. C. LATHAM, Mr R. W. Lockyer, Dr H. G. RoseveaRE and Dr I. Roy. 
Seminar on English history in the 17th century 

Professor I. R. Cous, Seminar on English history in the 18th century 

Professor A. H. Jonn. Seminar on economic history of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries 

Professor R. W. Greaves. Seminar on British administrative history in the 
18th and 19th centuries 

Professor O. R. McGrecor and Dr E. J. E. Hosspawm. Seminar on the social 
history of industrial society, with special reference to modern Britain 

Mr C. H. D. Howarp. Seminar on British history, 1815-1914 

Professor G. S. Granam and Dr G. Wrams. Seminar on British imperial 
history 

Dr RaGNHILp M. Harron. Seminar on international history in the 18th century 

Professor M. E. Howar», Mr B. J. Bonn and Mr D. C. Warr. Seminar on the 
military policy and organisation of the Powers since 1815 

Dr M. S. ANDERSON. An introductory course on international history, 1815-1939 

Professor J. B. Jo. Seminar on international history, 1815-1914 

Professor K. W. Swart. Seminar on Dutch history 

Professor A. B. C. Copan and Dr Nicoza M. SUTHERLAND. Seminar on modern 
French history 

Professor H. C. ALLEN. Seminar on the history of the United States of America 
since 1783 

Professor R. A. Humpureys and Dr J. Lyncu. Seminar on Latin American history 
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(i) Colleges and Schools of the University 


Bedford College . 
Birkbeck š 
Courtauld Institute of Art 
Goldamiths’ College 
Imperial Co. 


Institute of Ke Legal Studies 


Institute of Archaeology 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies 


Institute of Education . 


Institute of Latin American Studies 
Institute of United States Studies . 


King’s College . š š 
School of Economics 

New College S I è 

Queen Mary 

Royal Holloway Co 


School of Oriental mee i neice Studies . 


School of Slavonic Studies 
University 

Wi Institute 

Westfield College 


(ii) Teachers and students from other univer sitie 


(a) GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


A en . ° S 


N a S . 
New University of Ulster 
Notti S I ` 


National University of Ireland 
ewcastle 





13 
of London represented at the Institute 
Teachers 
Holding Teachers Students Total 
Seminars 
4 12 II 27 
z 14 39 55 
— I 7 8 
ex 9 = 9 
— 3 I 4 
= 3 = 3 
— — I I 
— 4 — 4 
— 4 I 5 
I 3 — 4 
I 3 — 4 
8 2I 59 88 
5 30 76 III 
— 1 I 2 
3 15 22 40 
3 6 8 17 
bes 40 29 69 
— 16 4 20 
7 45 69 121 
— 2 I 3 
2 5 9 16 
36 237 338 611 
s at the Institute 
(b) OVERSEAS 
Australia . . 4 
Bolivia . I 
Canada . 109 
Canary Islands š I 
Ceylon . ç š 3 
Czechoslovakia I 
Denmark 2 
Ethiopia I 
France . 3 
Germany 7 
Ghana . . I 
India . e 5 
Irn. . I 
Israel . š 7 
Italy . š 2 
amsica z 3 
apan . e I 
= . x I 
on D D 2 
Malaya . . I 
Nee 
I r 5 
Pakistan z 
Roumania I 
South Africa ` z 
Sudan . 2 
Switzerland I 
Trinidad š ç 3 
T 2 a 2 
United States of America 294 
512 
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Tuz Lrprary: (a) Donations from 1 August 1967 to 31 July 1968 


Vols. Vols. 
‘Archives’, Editor 11 Manche, Archives départementales 4 
Baillie, Mr. H. M. G. . 5 Mazzoleni, Professor J. š ay Lë 
Barbados Public Library 2 Morales Lezcano, Sr. V. ¿ "8 
Baxter, Professor S. B. š 2 Mulvey, Professor Helen F.. 2 
Belgium, Archives Générales 5 National Register of Archives . 61 
Bellot, Professor H. H. 7 National Register of Archives 
‘Bulletin’, Editor o 5 (Scotland) . 48 
Cam, Professor Helen M. (Bequest) 9 Netherlands, zenter Rijksar- 
Dickens, Professor A. G. 4 chief 


Fiji and the Western Pacific High Northern Ireland, Public Record 


Commission 2 Office 2 
Folger Shakespeare eee 2 Prawer, Professor S. S. 2 
France, Ministëre des Affaires Public Record Office . 2 

Etrangères . . 3 Pugh, MrR.B. Ç 5 
Humphreys, Professor R. A. rr Royal Historical Society 6 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 3 Sanz, Sr. C. I : 3 
Institute of Latin American Studies 2 U.S.A., National Archives . IO 
London University Library . 3 Wormald, Professor F. 6 


The following gave one volume each: Archiv fur gesamtdeutsche Fragen; Banca 
Commerciale Italiana; Bath Municipal Libraries; M. J. Beaufays; Belfast Library 
and Society for Promoting Knowledge; Belgium, Commission Royale d’Histoire; 
G. W. Blunt White Library; Borthwick Institute of Historical Research; Dr L. 
Boynton; Dr F. R. Bridge; Canada, Public Archives; Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries; Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Professor W. P. Cumming; Dr D. 
Dakin; Danish Embassy; Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab; Professor L. 
Forster; France, Ministére de PEducation Nationale; Gateshead Public Libraries; 
Professor E. B. Graves; Guildhall Library; Dr A. E. J. Hollaender; Professor J. 
Hurstfield; Imperial College of Science and Technology; Imperial War Museum, 
Foreign Documents Centre; India Office Library; Institut de la Communauté 
européenne pour les Etudes universitaires; Institute of Advanced Legal Studies; 
Institute of Classical Studies; Institute of United States Studies; Mr M. Julkunen; 
Dr J. L. H. Keep; Kent County Council Education Committee; Mr J. F. Kerslake; 
London University, School of Librarianship; Lund University Library; Mr A .T. 
Milne; Museo del Risorgimento, Trento; National Library of Scotland; National 
Maritime Museum; Netherlands, Ministerie van Cultuur; North Riding County 
Library; Oliver & Boyd Ltd.; Professor T. J. Pressly; Queen Mary College; 
Reading University Library; Scarborough, Borough; School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies; Science Museum; Sheffield City Libraries; Mr J. S. G. 
Simmons; Professor H. F. C. Smith; Sir Robert Somerville; Union College, 
Schaffer Library; Vermont State Library; ‘Victoria County History’ Committee; 
Mrs A. D. Wall; Mr K. W. Wallis. 
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(b) Gifts of Periodicals from 1 August 1967 to 31 July 1968 


The following is a list of those who have given periodicals during the session: 
Afdeling Agrarische Geschiedenis (Bijdragen); American Historical Association 
(List of doctoral dissertations in history); ‘Archives’, Editor (Nederlands Archievenblad); 
Archivo histórico de Miraflores (Bo/eifn); Australia, Bureau of Census and 
Statistics (Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia); Professor H. H. Bellot 
(European Association for American Studies. EAAS newsistier); Fundación John 
Boulton (Bake histórico); Historical Association (Asnwal bulletin of historical 
literature); House of Lords, Record Office (Memoranda); Louisiana, Secretary of 
State (Public documents); Massachusetts Historical Society (Miscellany); Professor 
W. N. Medlicott (Devonshire Association report and transactions); Mexico, Archivo 
General de la Nación (Botín); Ministry of Overseas Development (Technical 
co-operation); National Library of Wales (Journal); National Register of Archives 
(List of accessions to repositories); Netherlands, Algemeen Rijksarchief (Verslagen 
omirent RA: oude archieven); New Zealand, High Commissioner (Monthly abstract 
of statistics); Scottish Record Office (Source lists of material); Sociedad Bolivariana 
de Venezuela (Revista); South Africa, National Bureau of Educational and Social 
Research (Register of current research in the humanities in South Africa); Stoke-on- 
Trent Public Libraries (Current bibliography . . . relating to North Staffordshire and 
South Cheshire); Svenska Historiska Föreningen (Historisk tidskrift and Svensk 
historisk bibliografi), Government of ‘Tasmania (Walch’s Tasmanian almanac); 
United Church of Canada, Committee on Archives (Baletin); U.S.A., Department 
of State (External research); Government of Victoria (Victorian yearbook); Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library (Current work in the history of medicine). 
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The Yorkshire Gentry 
From the Reformation to the Civil War 
J. T. CLIFFE 


In an outstanding work of original scholarship based on an extensive range of source 
material in central and local archives, much of it unpublished, Dr Cliffe discusses the 
gentry as landowners and industrialists, the struggles of rising and declining families, 
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